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LTHOUGH two great names stand together in the title of 
this article our business is chiefly with St. Patrick. There 

is hardly a Saint in the calendar whose history has passed through 
so strange an ordeal. It was written originally from the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries in an age which was eminently one 
of faith, and for more than a thousand years it was as little 
questioned in Ireland as the history of St. Francis amongst the 
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Umbrian vales. Then came the revolt of the sixteenth century 
against the interference of God in the affairs of men, and from 
that day to this the history of St. Patrick has been the object of 
the unwearied assaults of the adherents of that revolt in English- 
speaking nations. As a rule they have adopted the plan of 
attacking in detail; and in history this is always an easy mode of 
warfare, as facts never come to assist one another unless they are 
asked. We are also bound to confess that it is a style of attack 
against which the acts of St. Patrick are peculiarly defenceless. 
Fragments of his extraordinary history, torn from their context, 
and made to stand by themselves, are almost incomprehensible. 
It is only when they are brought together that the personality 
of the Saint is revealed, and we see how his character, work, and 
even his length of days, are all inseparably bound up in that 
unity which is the best evidence of truth. We now claim the 
right of carrying St. Patrick’s cause into a higher court, that he 
may be tried with his peers by the standard of Saints’ lives, and 
indeed, this is the only court to which it is worth while to appeal, 
for they who do not believe in the freedom and supremacy of 
supernatural power in this world can never understand St. Patrick. 
At the same time we are very far from assuming that Saints’ 
lives are not subject to criticism as well as other biographies. 
In many things Saints are like other men, and subject to the 
same laws, and even when they ascend to heights whither our 
eyes cannot follow them, we are all the while conscious that 
their road is the same as ours, and that it is only the speed with 
which they travel which has carried them out of our sight. 

These considerations have induced us to bring together St. 
Martin and his disciple St. Patrick, in the hope that their lives 
may give light one to the other ; and this is all the more likely 
as these two Saints were nearly related by the ties of kindred, 
presented in their lives the same extraordinary union of the 
mystical and apostolic character, and lived and worked under social 
conditions which in some important respects were similar. 

The history of St. Martin’s life has been written by four of 
the Fathers of the Church, SS. Paulinus, Fortunatus, Gregory 
of Tours, and Sulpicius Severus, and his historic figure holds its 
place with those of Roman Emperors, and the representatives of 
that colossal power which impressed order and unity on history, 
as well as on society. Moreover, in studying his life, we have 
the advantage of one biography, that of Sulpicius Severus, which 
is a masterpiece in its own line, and a key to all the other records 
of the Saint. On the other hand, when St. Patrick died at the 
end of the fifth century, Ireland, in all respects save her faith, 
was stiil outside the Roman world, and in the following century, 
when she began to take a prominent place in Europe, the Great 
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Empire had passed away and with it all the landmarks of the 
past. Moreover, those biographies of St. Patrick, from which all 
subsequent histories were drawn, are very rude productions. 
They bear the stamp of the age in which they were written, 
when the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun had well-nigh obliterated 
the literature of the world. 

There is, however, a difficulty which suggests itself here, and 
demands an answer. Before the century succeeding that of St. 
Patrick came to a close, Ireland had begun to bear the proud title 
of “ Island of Doctors,” as well as of Saints: a title not usurped, 
but gratefully accorded by those nations who looked to her as the 
University of the west. How is it that, as time went on, little or 
nothing appears to have been done in giving acritical and literary 
shape to the acts of St. Patrick? We venture to suggest the follow- 
ing explanation. It is true that during those ages Ireland gave a 
home to the exiled learning of Europe; but at the same time 
she was occupied in another work, more absorbing and important 
than the cultivation of letters. As the Vox Hyberionarum 
followed St. Patrick from the land which his exile had 
consecrated, so it came to pass that scarcely had he left the 
earth before supplicating voices reached his disciples from Britain, 
Gaul, Germany, Switzerland, and even Italy, and we know how 
Columba, Columbanus, Fridolin, Gall, and legions of missionaries 
responded to the appeal, and how the Scoti, so long the terror of 
Europe, returned to their old battle-fields, as the messengers of 
the gospel of peace and love. Deep learning and patient 
criticism could hardly be expected to flourish side by side with that 
spirit of apostolic enterprise which then absorbed the energies 
of the nation. To the Missioner learning is rather an instrument 
than an end.* . We may also add that the scanty and imperfect 
records of other great Missionaries in the fourth and fifth 
centuries show that this was the rule in other countries as well 
as Ireland. If we are right in this supposition, it may account 
for the fact that the records of St. Patrick in the “ Book of 
Armagh,” which was composed about the year 650, and in 
later writings on the same subject, are little more than transcripts 





* From its origin, as Cardinal Newman remarks, Irish scholarship was 
rather scientific than literary. “As Rome was the centre of authority, 
so I may say Ireland was the native home of speculation,” and then as 
now divine truth was the favourite object of its contemplations. See 
also Montalembert’s account of the dialectical contests of Archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury with his Irish disciples, and Ozanam’s amusing 
description of the dismay of Alcuin when the Irish “ grex philosophorum” 
invaded the schools of Charlemagne. “Idea of a University,” p. 485. 
“Moines d’occident,” v. 48. “ La Civilisation Chrétienne chez les Francs,” 
p. 606, cinquiéme ed. P 
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of some one of the original lives of the Saint,* copied by the 
scribe in the same rough state as he had found them. While we 
take this as evidence of the value which then attached to these 
ancient writings, we are at the same time inclined to think that 
in our present very imperfect knowledge of the value of these 
works almost as much harm may be done to the Saint’s history 
by their indiscriminate defence, as by the total rejection of these 
records. The defenders and the assailants of St. Patrick’s 
history have again and again joined issue on verbal and other 
immaterial difficulties ; hence the main points have been over- 
looked, and the Saint’s history has been hidden in the dust of 
intestine conflicts. 

By the main points we mean those great features in the life of 
the Apostle of Ireland which are in keeping with the analogy of 
Church History and Catholic hagiology ; features which, as we 
have already observed, are the inimitable seal of that unity in 
variety, of which the Church is the perfect revelation in the 
spiritual order. The Communion of Saints is the creation of the 
prayer of Christ for the unity of the Redeemed, and it is this 
divine gift which enables us to recognize our forefathers in the 
faith. It teaches us what a Saint must have been, and what 
things are irreconcilable with the saintly character. This dis- 
cernment, which is an hereditary instinct in Catholic nations, 
becomes a science under the guidance of the Church ; the science 
by which she discerns the presence of heroic sanctity in the souls 
of men, and it is by the help of this science that Catholic 
writers are enabled to show how the Saints in successive ages are 
revelations of one and the same Master, and continue to shine 
with His light as the peaks of a mountain chain retain the 
brightness of the setting sun. 

If any one objects that our style of argument merely lifts a 
saint above the dust of earth to hide him in the clouds of heaven, 
we can only answer that this difficulty is inherent in the subject— 
for a religion without mysteries is a contradiction in terms. In 
our turn we may ask, what becomes of Saints’ lives, and of the 
history of Christianity itself when dealt with in any other manner? 
Ts there any other way of treating the history of supernatural 
events, which can obtain the adhesion of any two reasonable 
beings? The truth is that unbelievers are driven to deny the 
existence of Catholic Saints as a consequence of their rejection 
of a supernatural order. 

Hence Christian history has been presented to us by some 
modern writers as an effect without a cause: a drama with the 










































* This is the opinion of Mr. O’Curry as regards the “ Book of Armagh,” 
MS. Materials of Irish Hist., p. 347. 
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omission of the principal part. We do not mean to say that such 
writers are at all diffident in suggesting causes; but they are 
imaginary, and demand the simultaneous evolution of imaginary 
and unheard-of men and women as agents and recipients. When 
historians give us facts for causes: when we are asked to content 
ourselves with an explanation which only brings us back to the 
same point: when the pleasure-seeking Roman who revelled in 
seeing other men devoured is supposed to have been unaccountably 
smitten with the desire of being devoured in turn: when we are 
told that the fanaticism and superstition of a few Galilean 
fishermen silenced and captivated the philosophy of Greece and 
Rome, and that warlike and barbarous nations knelt to the Cross 
from a natural sympathy with shame and sorrow, we can only say 
that it is rationalism, not faith, which asserts its independence ot 
reason and common-sense. 

There is no event in the world’s history which bears any 
resemblance with its conversion to Christianity. There had 
been changes before, but they were only new fashions of 
things that were old, and whether Persian, Macedonian, or 
Roman ruled him, man remained thesame. Then came a message 
such as he had never heard before. It was uttered in many 
tongues, but its purport was ever the same as that of St. Remigius 
to Clovis, “ Burn that which you adore, and adore that which 
you have burned,” and it was received as true even by those who 
had not the courage to obey. It was a message that took man 
captive, and forced him on to suffering and death as if it were 
some conqueror regardless of human life, yet all the while he 
felt that then for the first time his will was his own, free from 
the tyranny of the passions, and capable of standing alone against 
the world. Everywhere the result was the same, and therefore, 
although records may be defective, or altogether wanting, we 
conclude that the cause was identical. It was not royal edicts, 
nor State protection which converted the world: the secular 
arm may protect, it cannot give the faith. Everywhere the 
message from heaven came from human lips which had been 
touched by the fire of the Seraphim, and its evidence that it 
came from above lay in the fact that it asked nothing trom men 
but a hearing. 

The idea of bringing St. Martin and his disciple St. Patrick to- 
gether after the lapse of nearly fifteen centuries was first suggested 
by a visit to Marmoutier, the ancient monastery of St. Martin,* 


* Marmoutier stands on the bank of the Loire about two miles from 
Tours, and is now in the possession of the “ Religious of the Sacred 
Heart.” It was the cradle of Western Monasticism centuries before Iona 
and Lindisfarne and Luxeuil were peopled by the disciples of SS. 
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and a study of the immemorial and abiding traditions of Touraine ; 
and we hope to be able to prove that they are in such perfect 
harmony with the ancient Irish biographies of St. Patrick, that 
it is as if a hand was stretched forth from Gaul to take up the 
broken chain of his history. The chain is a long one, as the 
links must be looked for in the writings of authors of different 
nations from the sixth to the twelfth century ; and if this gives 
interest and dignity to the subject, it also enhances its difficulty. 

In the first place, it is necessary to investigate the evidence 
for the fact that St. Patrick and St. Martin were together at 
Marmoutier, and that the latter went at once to St. Martin on 
his escape from captivity in Ireland: not that we ourselves have 
any doubts upon the subject, but because many modern writers 
have practically dismissed the consideration of this part of the 
Saint’s history. The reader will understand how this has come 
to pass when we observe that the fact of St. Patrick’s personal 
relations with St. Martin carries with it the proof of our Saint’s 
extraordinary age of 120 years, and overthrows the theory of his 
connection with Scotland; and we believe that if we succeed in 
proving the Saint’s longevity, and in refuting the Scotch theory, 
all the chronological difficulties in his history will disappear. 
As regards authorities for that history, we are safe in saying 
that St. Patrick’s own writings not only stand first, but that all 
other testimony must be subject to them. In the next rank we 
place the Tripartite Life, and that by Probus, and our object now 
is to show how these two biographies supply what is omitted in 
the Saint’s writings, and that from a combination of the three 
we can construct a complete and consistent narrative. 

The author of the Tripartite and Probus tell us that St. Patrick 
joined St. Martin at Tours, and put himself under his direction. 
The latter writer also fixes the time of his stay at four years. 
St. Patrick died a.p. 492, and he tells us that he was “ about 
sixteen years of age (feve sedecim) when carried captive to 
Ireland, and that he remained six years in servitude; he was 





Columba and Columbanus, and like the Irish Monasteries it eventually 
accepted the gentler rule of St. Benedict. The Abbey was destroyed in 
the Great Revolution, and in 1847 the site was purchased and saved from 
profanation by the Venerable Mére Barat. Nothing remains of the 
more modern Abbey save the wall, and the great gateway before which 
B. Urban II. preached the Crusade; but it may be said that the ruin of 
the Abbey has restored the Marmoutier of the fourth century, for the caves 
and catacombs where St. Martin and his disciples dwelt are now seen very 
much as they were in the Saint’s time, and the civilized as well as the 
Christian world, if the distinction is possible, owe a great debt to those 
who have preserved, and now keep watch over, a sanctuary which has 
been the spiritual birthplace of many nations. 
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therefore in his twenty-second year when he escaped. St. 
Martin died a.v. 397. Ninety-five years, therefore, intervened 
between his death and that of his disciple. As St. Patrick was 
twenty-one years of age or twenty-two incomplete at the time 
of his escape, if we add to this, the four years of Probus, then 
the 120 years of St. Patrick’s life follow as a necessary con- 
sequence of his connection with St. Martin; we have the 
beginning and the end.* 

Thus we find that the combined evidence of the “Tripartite Life,’ 
the “ Life” by Probus, and the chronology of St. Martin’s history, 
make it absolutely certain that St. Patrick joined St. Martin as 
soon as he made his escape from his captivity in Ireland ; but St. 
Patrick tells us that it was to his own country (patria) that his 
steps were then directed, and so we find ourselves at once face to 
face with the much-debated question of his nationality : a question 
the importance of which is much enhanced by the fact that upon it 
hangs the whole chronology of the Saint’s life. Our position is 
this:—We are convinced that his own writings are the only 
records of his life in which we can place unlimited trust, and that 
all other evidence, however ancient, must be put aside if it does 
not fit in with that of the Saint himself. At the same time, we 
are in no way inclined, with Tillemont, to confine ourselves to 
the “ Confession” and “ Epistle” of St. Patrick, to the exclusion of 
the ancient lives, and we believe that if this acute critic had had the 
evidence of their value which we now possess, he would have treated 
them with more respect. There can be no question that some of 
them embody the testimonies of eye-witnesses to St. Patrick’s 





* It is not from want of other evidence that we dwell on this argu- 
ment. The authorities for St. Patrick’s longevity are overwhelming ; 
indeed, we believe that there is not a dissentient voice amongst ancient 
writers. For the fact that the saint attained the age of one hundred and 
twenty years we have the testimony of :— 

. The Tripartite Life. . Book of Howth. 

. The Book of Armagh (Tirechan). . The Four Masters. 

. The Vita Secunda (Col . The Chronicum Scotorum. 

. The Vita Quarta olgan). . Marianus Scottus. 

. The Lebhar Brece. . Nennius. 

. Annals of Tighernach. . Giraldus Cambrensis. 

. Annals of Ulster. 5. Florence of Worcester. 

. Annals of Boyle. . Roger of Wendover. 

. Annals of Innisfail. 


The four writers whose names are italicized add one or two years to St. 
Patrick’s age, but this is probably owing to confusion arising from the 
fact that many ancient writers dated from the Incarnation, rather than 
from the Birth of Christ. Anyhow, we have here testimoaies which 
might be still further multiplied, that St. Patrick’s longevity was a fact 
universally accepted by historians from the sixth century down to the 
time of Father Colgan and Ussher, both of whom are on our side. 
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missionary career in Ireland, evidence which, day by day, is 
more and more fully corroborated by historical and archeological 
investigations, while their simplicity and minuteness of detail 
and freedom from all that mechanism which betrays the special 
pleader, unite in imprinting upon them that seal of authenticity 
which distinguishes histories written in the childhood of nations. 
At the same time we are of opinion that a decided line must be 
drawn between the evidence of contemporary Irish writers, which 
bears on St. Patrick’s mission in their own country, and their 
testimony regarding the events of his life in other lands, just as 
we should accept the statements of a contemporary Japanese 
writer as regards St. Francis Xavier’s mission in Japan, without 
expecting accuracy as to the events of the Saint’s early life in 
Navarre. 

We shall now proceed to string together the evidence which, 
while it binds St. Patrick to St. Martin, at the same time estab- 
lishes the fact that the country of St. Martin was also the patria, 
or fatherland, of St. Patrick ; and as this point, once established 
on his own testimony, carries with it the refutation of all contra- 
dictory theories, it will only be necessary to meet them indirectly. 
We shall confine ourselves to the Bollandist text of St. Patrick’s 
writings ; it is the one to which reference can most easily be 
made, and it is probably the best. In his account of his parentage 
and country, St. Patrick tells us that his grandfather and father 
bore respectively the names, Potitus and Calphurnius, which, like 
his own, were common Roman names, and that his father was a 
Decurio or provincial Roman senator, and in more than one place 
the Saint refers to the nobility of his birth, in language which 
clearly points to his Roman origin. He tells us that when he was 
nearly sixteen years of age, he was carried captive to Ireland from 
_ his father’s villa, which was near the village (vicus) of Bonavem 
Taberniz. The following is the account as it stands, in his own 
words ;—“ I was led away captive into Ireland with thousands of 
others, and deservedly, because we had turned away from God, 
disobeying His commands, and rebelling against His priests who 
taught us the way of salvation, and the Lord brought upon us the 
wrath of His indignation, and scattered us among many nations, 
even to the end of the earth (etiam usque ad ultimum terre).” 
It is clear that the boy at this time was living with his Roman 
father in the midst of a large Christian population, in some peace- 
ful country place, which was evidently supposed to be secure from 
invasion. Now, taking into account the state of North Britain 
at the end of the fourth century, is it possible to reconcile this 
narrative with the theory that the neighbourhood of old Kil- 
patrick, near Dumbarton, the ancient Alcluith, on the frontier of 
Argyleshire, was the place to which St. Patrick here alludes? 
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It is evident from the Saint’s words that he was in his own 
country, and in the midst of his own people, and not merely on a 
visit as some have stated. Our first step, therefore, must be to 
find out what, at this time, was the state of the Roman province 
of Valentia, at the northern extremity of which stood the city 
(wrbs) Alcluith of the Venerable Bede. Towards the end of the 
fourth century the Romans were gradually withdrawing their 
legions from Britain for the defence of the heart of the Empire, 
and then began that terrible period of desolation, which at length 
drove the British into the net of their Saxon conquerors. Wave 
after wave of hardy warriors from Caledonia poured down upon 
the effeminate inhabitants of the south, and the fountain-head 
of that northern torrent was precisely the spot in which some 
suppose St. Patrick to have passed his peaceful youth. 

It was precisely at the close of this century, and the beginning of 
the fifth, that the clans above mentioned seemed on the point of 
subjugating the south as well as the north of Britain. The 
Western Highlands, and the country about Loch Lomond, were 
held by the Scots, whese armies were recruited by a continued 
stream of their countrymen from Ireland. The Picts held the 
eastern counties, while, according to Gibbon, the Attacotti,* a 
ferocious tribe of cannibals were in possession of the country 
where now stands the modern Glasgow. In the year 367, in the 
reign of the Emperor Valentinian, these clans bore down upon 
the south ; the Roman legions were routed, and London besieged, 
and although, upon the arrival of Theodosius, father of the 
emperor of that name, with an army from Gaul, the enemy was 
repulsed, there is no reason to suppose that the Roman rule was 
ever again re-established in North Britain, or that the title 
of Valentia then given to it was ever more than a barren one. 
Indeed, Lingard tells us that long before this time the northern 
province had been abandoned by the Romans,t and as the cam- 
paign of Theodosius took place a.p. 368-9, we have nineteen 
years still to account for until St. Patrick’s captivity in the 
year 388. 

From that time until the complete abandonment of Britain by 








* “Roman Empire,” ch. xxv. sec. 2, This writer quotes St. Jerome on 
the cannibalism of the Attacotti. The saint had seen some of the tribe in 
Gaul serving as auxiliaries in the Roman army. Gibbon, however, takes 
it on himself to append the word Scotos after Altacotti in the text of St. 
Jerome, but he must have known that his view was not shared by 
St. Jerome, who distinguishes between these nations in the same sentence, 
and in several other passages of his works. Gibbon probably argued 
that the ready acceptance of Christianity by the Irish of that age was a 
sufficient excuse for identifying them with this cannibal nation. 

} “Hist. of England,” vol. i. p. 62. 
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the Romans a.p. 409, all the ancient records of Britain tell the 
same tale of havoc and woe. Gildas attributes her calamities to 
the fact that about the year 383, the flower of her youth deserted 
her to follow the tyrant Maximus into Gaul, and Ussher gives 
their number at 30,000 soldiers and 100,000 plebeians, and 
informs us that they settled in Brittany, where, according to 
William of Malmesbury, a colony of their countrymen had pre- 
ceded them in the time of Constantine.* When we complete the 
picture with the account which Ven. Bede gives us of North 
Britain at the end of the fourth century,t the conclusion is forced 
upon us that the desolate border-land ‘of “Caledonia stern and 
wild” was not likely to offer any temptations to a marauding 
expedition, and that it was one of the last places in the world 
where we should expect to find the country residence of a Roman 
— living peacefully in the midst of a large Christian popu- 
tion. 

For this introductory argument we claim no more than the 
balance of probabilities in support of what seems to us the decisive 
testimony of the Saint’s own writings, in which, when giving an 
account of his return from captivity, he leads us step by step from 
Ireland back to his “own country,” and satisfies us that this 
country was France. Before, however,we begin to take up the chain 
of positive proof, we must direct attention to St. Patrick’s repeated 
allusions to his sense of the immense distance which separated him 
from his native land. His frequent recurrence to this point shows 
that he regarded his second and voluntary exile as one of his 
greatest claims on the gratitude of the Irish people; but his 
language would be devoid of meaning if in the first instance his 
captors had done no more than bring him down the Clyde and 
across to Antrim—a voyage at the time so familiar to the people 
he was addressing. 

The “Confession” of St. Patrick and his “ Epistle to Coroticus,” 
taken together, occupy six folio pages in the “ Acta Sanctorum” 
of the Bollandists, and it is remarkable that in this brief space there 
are as many as eight passages in which the Saint dwells on this 
point, and we observe that in whatever way he alludes to his cap- 
tivity and mission, he alwaysspeaks of the Irish as a foreign nation 
(gens extera). In two other placest he uses this term to designate 
nations at a distance—viz., in alluding to the heathen Franks as 
contrasted with the Gauls, and to the Scots and Picts in Cale- 
donia, and even in these passages we find an indirect testimony in 
favour of our position, for in the first instance his language is that 


* Works of Gildas, Sec. 14, Ed. Giles. Ussher, “Antiq. Britton. Eccl.,” 
p- 107. Gul. Malmsb. “ Gesta Regum Angl.” lib. i. sec. 1. 
+t Bk. i. sec. 12. ft “ Epist.,” sec. 7. 
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of a native of Gaul when speaking of her enemies, and in the 
other that of an inhabitant of Ireland to whom Caledonia was a 
strange and unknown land. It is curious to observe how vivid 
recollections of the past impart colour and intensity to his lan- 
guage whenever he alludes to his own captivity. He uses forms 
of expression which tell of one who felt that he had been carried, 
as it were, to another world. No one save a Roman citizen brought 
up amidst those proud traditions which made the Empire the limit 
of the world, could speak as the Saint does of being “ dispersed” 
with his fellow-captives “amongst many nations even to the end 
of the earth” (usque ad ultimum terre). Again, on his return 
to Ireland as a missioner, his expressions are precisely of the 
same character, as will be seen from the following extracts :— 
“ We are the Epistle of Christ to the ends of the earth, not elo- 
quent, but still for all that written in your hearts, not with ink, 
but by the spirit of the Living God.” “A people lately coming 
to the faith, whom the Lord hath gathered from the ends of the 
earth.” “Yea, rather for the love of God, I am a stranger anda 
wanderer amongst barbarian nations: God Himself is witness 
that it is so.” “The children of God whom He hath lately sought 
for at the ends of the earth.” ‘ According to the flesh, I am of 
noble blood, for my father was a decurio: I’ have bartered my 
nobility (I feel neither shame nor sorrow) for the sake of others ; 
- in a word, I am delivered in Christ to a foreign nation for the 
ineffable glory of that everlasting life which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”’* 

Now, bearing in mind all the circumstances of time and place, 
we argue that it is impossible to reconcile these extracts with the 
view that North Britain in the year 372 was the fatherland of 
St. Patrick, while they are quite natural in the mouth of one born 
of Roman or Gallo-Roman parents in any part of Gaul, which, in 
our Saint’s time, was probably the most Roman of all the subju- 
gated countries of the Empire.t 

It is not our intention to entangle ourselves and our readers in 
the controversy concerning the precise place in Gaul where St. 
Patrick was born: our only concern here is with his nationality, 
as evidenced by his own language and his relations with St. 
Martin. We regard this point as much more important than the 
identification of his birthplace. It is the nation to which a man _-- 
belongs, not the spot where he happens to see light, which leaves 
its stamp upon his character. As yet it seems that the exact 
birthplace of St. Patrick, as well as that of SS. Martin, Ambrose, 
and Gregory VII., cannot be discovered; and we must content our- 





* “ Confession,” cap. 1. sec. 4., ¢. iv. s. 16. “ Epistola,” sec. i. iv. and v. 
+ Lagrange, ‘‘ Vie de S. Paulin de Nole,” p. 1. 
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selves with the knowledge that he identified himself with that 
Roman race which received the empire of the civilized world that 
it might make it over to Christ. 

As, however, we take our stand on the evidence of the Saint’s 
writings, it is necessary to meet an objection drawn from a 
passage in the “Confession.” The Saint is alluding to his anxiety 
concerning some of his flock, who were apparently suffering 
great domestic persecution, and he goes on to say :— 


Wherefore, although I might leave them and set out for Britain, if [ 
pleased, and although I was desirous and prepared to go as it were to 
my country and kinsfolk, and not only thither, but also as far as Gaul, 
that I might see the face of the saints of my Lord: God knows that 
I desired it ardently. But bound by the Spirit (who declared that if 
I did this He would judge me to be guilty) I fear to lose the labour 
which I have begun, and not I, but Christ the Lord who commanded 
me to come, and be with them for the remainder of my life.”* 


Some writers have argued that the distinction here drawn 
between Britain and Gaul is a proof that it is Great Britain to 
which St. Patrick alludes, and that it excludes all claim on the 
part of Gaul to be the fatherland of the Apostle of Ireland. We 
find, however, that the difficulty vanishes when we compare the 
geographical nomenclature used by St. Patrick with that of his 


contemporaries, Sulpicius Severus and St. Paulinus of Nola. It 
is true that all modern France, including Britannia (Brittany), 
was known as Gaul; but at the same time there was a clearly 
marked distinction between the countries of the Belge, the Celta, 
and the Aquitani, the three great nations inhabiting, respectively, 
the north, middle, and south of Gaul. St. Martin’s monastery 
at Tours was situated in the midst of Gallia Celtica, the country 
of the Celts, or Gauls par excellence, as distinguished from the 
Belge and Aquitani. Hence when Gallus, the disciple of St. 
Martin, is introduced in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Severus as 
addressing an assembly of the Aquitani, he apelogizes for his 
boldness in that “he, a Gaul, should venture to speak in the 
presence of Aquitani.’+ Again, St. Paulinus makes the same 
distinction, and when celebrating the apostolic labours of St. 
Martin and St. Delphinus, Bishop of Bordeaux, he says, “ Gaul 
took Martin to herself, and Aquitania Delphinus.t 

Although Brittany, under its earlier denomination of Armorica, 
was originally included in Gallia Celtica, it is certain that in 
St. Patrick’s time it had come to be regarded as a separate 





* Cap. iv. sec. 19. 

+ “Me hominem Gallum inter Aquitanos verba facturum.” Dial. cap. 
xxvii. Also Dial. ii. cap. viii. 

t “Gallia Martinum, Aquitania Delpbinum sumpsit.” Lagrange, p. 70. 
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province, held by British settlers from the island whose name it 
assumed. We have seen on the evidence of William of Malmes- 
bury that this colonization had begun in the time of Constantine, 
nearly two hundred years before St. Patrick wrote his “Confession.” 
The distinction, therefore, between Brittany and Gaul proper, 
would probably be even more strongly marked than that which 
existed between the last-named province and Aquitaine, and thus 
there is no difficulty in understanding St. Patrick when he speaks 
of a journey from Ireland to the coast of Brittany, and from 
thence “as far as Gaul.” 

St. Patrick refers to Britannia in three different places in his 
“Confession.” In the text in the “ Book of Armagh” the word 
is always in the plural, while in that of the Bollandists it occurs 
twice in the plural and once in the singular. It has been argued 
that this predominance of the plural form points to Britannia 
Major, and its various divisions under the Romans. We find, 
however, in the writings of St. Jerome,* that in more than one 
place he adopts the singular of Britannia in referring to Great 
Britain, while Venerable Bedej uses the singular and plural 
indiscriminately. So, even supposing the texts were unanimous, 
no valid argument could be drawn from them. When Britannia 
is mentioned by ancient authors it is the context, not the form of 
the word which must be our guide in distinguishing between the 
two Britannias. 

At the close of the fifth century, when St. Patrick wrote, 
the island of Britain for many years had lain in the silence and 
shadow of death. The work of destruction, begun by Scots and 
Picts, had been finished by the Saxous, and it is well-nigh certain 
that at that time no trace remained at Dumbarton of those 
“ miserable survivors of the British nation,’ whom Venerable 
Bede describes as vainly imploring the aid of the Romans in the 
year 446, in the well-known letter to Atius entitled, ‘‘ The 
Groans of the Britons.” t 

But to return to the evidence drawn from St. Patrick’s itine- 
rary. From the narrative in the “ Tripartite Life,” we learn that 
St. Patrick’s captors sailed to the north, and descended on the 
eastern coast of Ireland, and that, having sold Patrick in Antrim, 
they passed still further southward, and sold his sisters in Louth.§ 
They must, therefore, have skirted the western shores of Ireland, 
thus avoiding the south-eastern coast of Great Britain, where 
they were in danger of falling in with the Roman fleets. It is 





* “ Opera,” vol. i. and v. pp. 1038, 917. Venetiis, 1771. 
+ “Eccl. Hist.” c. xv. sec. 35, and xxi. sec. 47. 
t Ibid. Bk. 1. ¢. xiii. § “Trias Thaumat.” p. 119. 
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clear that such a course cannot fit in with the Dumbarton theory : 
a voyage northward from the mouth of the Clyde would have 
taken the fleet to the North Pole. 

We believe that all authorities, ancient and modern, agree in 
identifying the modern Slemish with the ancient Sliabh- Mis, 
the mountain on which, for six years, St. Patrick guarded the 
flocks of Milcho, a chieftain in Antrim, whose date in Irish 
annals corresponds with that of the Saint’s captivity.* St. 
Patrick revisited the spot on his return to Ireland, hoping to 
convert his former persecutor, and longing, as we may well 
believe, to see again the place, to which as he tells us, in after 
years, his mind reverted as to the scene of his most intimate and 
sublime communications with God. Slemish is situated near 
Ballymena, and in the valley, at a distance of about three miles 
trom the base of the mountain, we find one of those cyclopean 
ruins which carry us back to the earliest ages of Irish history. 
This tradition identifies as the castle of Mileho. Standing 
on this spot, facing the cloud-capped summit of Slemish, the 
past returns, when we see how Nature, here so unchanged, com- 
bines with written records and traditions in bringing out the 
extraordinary consistency of St. Patrick’s history.t 

The Saint tells us that when he had passed six years in 
captivity, he received a supernatural intimation that his deliver- 
ance was at hand, and that he should return to his own country 
(patria), and that a ship was in readiness to bear him away ; 
he also informs us that the place where the ship lay was 
at a distance of 200 Roman miles, equivalent to 126 English. 
Now the only way in which St. Patrick could find the sea at 
this distance was by facing westward. Thus the Saint, in 
his journey from Slemish, must have turned away from the 





* Colgan, “ Acta SS. Hib.” p. 741. 
+ The Saint’s occupation in his solitude on Slemish is evident from his 


own words, “ I was daily tending sheep” (pecora). This is the primary 
signification of the word from the Greek “to shear,” and he adds, “I 
remained upon the mountain,” where naturally sheep would be sent to 
feed. The statement therefore that our Saint was a swineherd is repug- 
nant to the fact as well as to our feelings. This latter is the tradition at 
Old Kilpatrick, which claims the honour of being not only the birthplace, 
but also the burial-place of St. Patrick, and an ancient monument in the 
churchyard is said to mark his grave. Scottish archwologists have 
argued that the figure on the stone probably represents St. Patrick, as it 
bears a pig on its shoulder. On examining the stone we found that it 
represents a belted knight in full armour with a sword at his side. It 
may be that some heroic Sir Patrick of days gone by now sleeps beneath 
thestone, Our convictions regarding this monument are therefore stronger 
than those of the Rev. Duncan Macnab, who observes “It has no inscrip- 
tion. I saw nothing clearly indicating its relation with St. Patrick” 
(“ Archeological Dissertation on the Birthplace of St. Patrick,” p. 40). 
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narrow strait which at this point separates Antrim from Cale- 
donia. It is evident, therefore, that St. Patrick on his way 
home, retraced the course along the western coast of Ireland, 
which six years before had been pursued by the fleet which had 
carried him captive. Again, the study of the Saint’s writings 
reveals another point which enables us to trace the direction ot 
his flight. In writing for Catholics, it is needless to say that we 
consider ourselves justified in treating the supernatural events 
recorded by the Saint as an integral part of his history. Amongst 
these, one of the most momentous and best known is the invita- 
tion which he styles the Vow Hyberionarwm, the “ Voice of the 
Irish,” which the Saint heard across the seas recalling him to 
Ireland. It was the origin of his vocation to the apostolate, 
and, measured by its results, no greater message has come from 
God to man since the call of the Apostle of the Nation. The 
following is the Saint’s account of this supernatural communi- 
cation which he received some years after he returned to his own 
country :— 


In a vision of the night I saw a man named Victricius, coming as it 
were from Ireland, with innumerable letters, one of which he gave me, 
and in the first line 1 read, “the Voice of the Irish,” and as I re- 
peated the two first words of the letter, I seemed at the same moment 
to hear the voices of those who had dwelt near the wood of Fochloth, 
which borders the Western Sea, and they cried, as it were, with one 
voice, ‘‘ We beseech thee, holy youth, to return, and still walk amongst 
us.” And my heart was melted within me, and I could read no more; 
and I awoke, thanks be to God, seeing that after many years the Lord 
has granted them that for which they supplicated. 


The following extract from Tirechan’s “Collections concern- 
ing St. Patrick” in the “ Book of Armagh,” tells us how, in the 
course of time, St. Patrick obeyed the call which he received in 
this vision. 


Soon after he (St. Patrick) founded the church of Icarrie Dagri, 
and another church Immruig Thuaithe; and he wrote letters to 
Cerpanus. And having entered into the royal palace they did not 
rise up before him, except Hercus the layman, and he said to him, 
“Why have you only arisen to honour my God in my person ?” 
And Hercus said to him, “I know not why, but by God’s power 
ignited sparks ascended from your lips to mine.” The Saint also 
said to him, “If you will be baptized in the Lord you shall receive 
what I have power to give you.” He answered, “I will receive.” 
And they came to the fountain which is called in the Scottish tongue 
“Loigles,” but with us “the Calf of Cities.” And having opened the book 
and baptized Hercas, he heard men behind his back deriding him for 
that which he was doing, because they knew not what he did. And. 
he baptized many thousand men on that day. Among their opinions 
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of baptism, he heard the following :—Behold, two noblemen were 
discoursing behind him, and said one to another, ‘ What thou sayest 
is true, it was foretold from the circle of the year which has passed by, 
that you would come hither in those days.’ Andhe said. “Tell me 
your name, I entreat you, and that of your father, and of your 
country, and of your house, and residence.” He answering said, “I 
am the son of Amolngid, the son of Fechrach, the son of Echach, 
from the Western Country, from the plain of Domnon, and from the 
wood of Fochloth.” And when he heard the name of his father, and 
the wood of Fochloth, he rejoiced greatly, and said to him, “ Endeus, 
the son of Amolngid, I will go with you if I live, because the Lord 
commanded me that I should go.” And Endeus said ‘ You shall not 
go with me, lest we be both slain.” The Saint then said, “ You shall 
never arrive at your country, unless I shall go with you, and you shall 
not have eternal life, because you came here on my account, like 
Joseph before the children of Israel.’’ But Endeus said to Patrick, 
‘Do you baptize my son, because he is of tender age, but I and my 
people cannot believe you until we come to our own people, lest those 
people laugh at us.” Conallus was accordingly baptized, and Patrick 
gave him his benediction, and held his hand, and gave him to Cathiacus, 
the bishop, and he brought him up, and Cathiacus taught him, aad 
Mucneus, the brother of Cathiacus, the bishop, whose remains are in 
the great church of Patrick, in the wood of Fochloth. 


Then comes an account of an appeal from the six sons of 
Amolngid to the King Laeghaire, son of Nial of the nine 
hostages, on the subjects of their inheritance, in which St. 
Patrick judged as assessor with the king, after which they set 
out on their journey westward. 


Because necessity obliged them (necessitas poscit illos) to pass 
through the wood of Fochloth before the beginning of the year, on 
the second Easter, because of the children exclaiming with great 
clamour, he heard them in their mother’s womb saying, “‘ Come Saint 
Patrick, save us.”* 

The evidence supplied by this extract fits in with St. Patrick’s 
narrative, and lights up one of the most important events in his 
life. He tells that during the six years of his captivity he had 
remained in the service of the same master,t and there is no 
question as to this man’s identity: all authorities unite in 
telling us that the boy was sold to Milcho. When, therefore, 
on his return to Ireland, after an absence of nearly forty years, 
we find that St. Patrick was familiar with names of persons and 
places in Mayo, in which county the wood of Fochloth was 
situated,t we conclude that it was on the occasion of his flight 





* “Book of Armagh,” Betham, vol. i. 356, 359. 
+ Conf. cap. ii. sec. 7. 
¢ As we learn from the text, the wood of Fochloth was a well-known 
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that he made the acquaintance of those whose voices reached him 
from the shores of the Western Sea. This is the only reasonable 
explanation of the fact, as it is most unlikely that the young 
slave should have visited Fochloth for the purpose of buying 
sheep as Dr. Lanigan supposes !* 

We now proceed to follow our Saint on his voyage from the 
west coast of Ireland, on his return to “his own country,” and 
to show how the evidence drawn from his writings, and the tes- 
timony of his biographer, unite with the history and traditions 
of Tours in leading him at this period from Ireland to St. Martin 
at Marmoutier. 

The narrative of the voyage as it stands in the Saint’s words, 
runs thus :—“ Forthwith we put to sea, and after three days 
reached the land, and for twenty-seven days we travelled through 
a desert.”+ The Saint gives us no clue by which to determine 
the county at which he then arrived, save that which is drawn 
from his expressions regarding his captivity, as he came from 
some country far away, “to the ends of the earth,” so in like 
manner must have been his return. On this point, however, we 
have the positive evidence of his biographer, Probus. Some 
grave authorities seem disposed to place this writer foremost 
amongst the biographers of St. Patrick; but without going so 
far as this, there are special reasons which give great importance 
to his testimony on the point under consideration. It appears 
to us that none of the ancient writers of St. Patrick’s history 

have given us anything more than traditions regarding those sixty 
years of his life which elapsed before his mission to Ireland, and 
the special value of evidence of Probus in our present argument 
arises from the fact that it fits in with St. Patrick’s narrative as 
found in the “ Confession.” It is the generally received opinion 
that we cannot place Probus later than the tenth century, and the 
arguments of Father Colgan leave no doubt on our mind that he 
was not an Irishman.t 

This opinion of the learned author of the “ Trias Thaumaturga” 
is grounded on the evident ignorance of Probus as regards Irish 
expressions, and the names of some of the best known places in 








and sacred place at the time of the composition of the “ Book of Armagh,” 
and Colgan and others have given conclusive evidence that it stood in the 
barony of Tirawley in Mayo. 

* This learned writer, “Irish Eccl. Hist.” vol. i. p. 148, in arguing 
that St. Patrick sailed from Bantry, observes, that ‘‘the distance of 
about 200 (Roman) miles answers very well,” whereas it is nearer to 500 
of such measurement, and at p. 163, he endeavours to elude the diffi- 
rom of St. Patrick’s connexion with Fochloth in the manner quoted’ in 
the text. 

+ “Confessions,” cap. ii. sec. 8. { “Trias Thaumat.” p. 61, n. 1. 
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Ireland. At the same time we find, that amongst the seven 
ancient biographers of St. Patrick, this writer alone identifies the 
precise place of the Saint’s landing on his return to Gaul. We, 
therefore, conclude that he supplemented the Irish records by the 
help of the traditions of Gaul. His account runs as follows :— 


After twelve days, in the company of the Gauls, he reached 
Brotgalum, going on from thence to Trajectus. Here, by the aid of 
the Christians, the blessed Patrick obtained his liberty, and having 
escaped, he arrived at Tours, and joined Martin the Bishop, with 
whom he remained for the space of four years, receiving the tonsure, 
and admission into the clerical state, and he held fast to the doctrine, 
and learning that he received from him. 


In the same page Probus completes the account of Patrick’s 
noviciate under St. Martin : “ He passed the time in utter submis- 
sion, with patience, obedience, charity, and chastity, and all purity 
of soul and spirit, remaining a virgin in the fear of the Lord, 
and walking, all the days of his life, in holiness and simplicity of 
heart.””* 

For the sake of readers unacquainted with St. Patrick’s “ Con- 
fession,” it is necessary to observe that in it the narrative is almost 
always incidental, incomplete, and secondary to the main object, 
which is to declare the mercies of God in the Saint’s regard. 
We are, therefore, compelled to complete the story from other 
sources. We have already given all that he tells us concerning 
his voyage and arrival in his own country. We have now to see 
how far this corresponds with and verifies the statement of Pro- 
bus. St. Patrick says that he was three days at sea, while Probus 
speaks of a journey of twelve days; but this may refer to some 
one subsequent to the landing of the Saint in Gaul. The point 
in the testimony of Probus with which we are now concerned is 
found in the fact that he makes St. Patrick start from Brotgalum 
on his way to St. Martin. It is plain that Brotgalum is either 
an ancient form, or a corruption, of the name Burdigala, or Bur- 
degala—the ancient Bordeaux. This is the opinion of Father 
Colgan and Dr. Lanigan, and all doubt is removed hy the account 
which Probus gives of the next stage of the Saint’s journey, when 
he brings him to Trajectus, which, in Arrowsmith’s atlas of ancient 
Gaul, is found on the river Dordogne, about sixty miles to the 
east of Burdigala, or Bordeaux. From this point St. Patrick 
must have started northward to reach St. Martin at Tours, at a 
distance of about two hundred miles, and he goes on to say that 
“for twenty-seven days we travelled through a desert.” f 





* “Trias Thaumat.” p. 48. = 
7 . Viginti et septem dies per desertum iter fecimus.” Conf. cap. ii. 
sec, 8. 
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A glance at the ancient map of Gaul will ‘show that in St. 
Patrick’s time a great part of the country between Trajectus 
and Tours well deserved the name of a desert. The network 
of rivers, tributaries of the Loire, and now known as La Vienne, 
La Claire, Le Blane, L’Indre, Le Gartempe, &c., must have 
exposed the country to periodical inundations in those days when 
the rivers had it all their own way. So from Tours in the 
north to Limonum, Alerea and Segora in the south, east and 
west, we find some five thousand square miles, which, as far as 
the ancient map is concerned, give no signs of possession by man. 
Travellers entangled amidst those rivers and morasses must have 
advanced very slowly, and thus it appears that both place and 
time fit in with St. Patrick’s narrative. 

Nature has changed her face along the line of St. Patrick’s 
journey, and there is little now to remind us of its primeval 
desolation, save that the rivers preserve some of their old habits, 
and now and then combine with the inundations of the giant 
Loire in setting man at defiance. Time, however, with its alter- 
nate gifts and ravages, has left untouched the traditions regard- 
ing St. Patrick’s journey. There is something more than 
antiquarian interest in the feelings of the Christian traveller 
who visits the spot on the banks of the Loire where immemorial 
tradition and an ancient monument mark the spot at which the 
Saint crossed the river on his way to Marmoutier. At about 
twenty miles from Tours, the railway between that city and 
Angers stops at the Station St. Patrice; the Commune is also 
named after the Saint, and, as we shall see, there is historical evi- 
dence that it has been thus designated for at least nine hundred 

ears. 
: The first witness whose evidence we shall take on the sub- 
ject of the Saint’s arrival at St. Patrice, is one which many 
believe to have survived since his time; but on this point the 
reader must form his own opinion. Above the station, on the 
side of the hili which rises from the banks of the Loire, we find 
the famous tree which bears the “ Flowers of St.Patrick.” For ages 
past it has been an object of religious veneration with the people 
of Touraine, and in our own times it is particularly interesting to 
find that this devotion was shared by that great servant of God, 
Léon Dupont, the Thaumaturgus of Tours. Mer. C. Chevallier, 
President of the Archzological Society of Touraine, has published 
a very full account of this tree, and of the traditions connected 
with it,* the substance of which we subjoin, together with the 
result of personal investigations made on the spot in August, 





* Annales de la Société d’ Agriculture, Science, Fc., du Département 
@Indre et Lovre, tome xxx. année 1850, f. 70. 
c2 
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1881. At this season the tree was covered with foliage so 
luxuriant, from the ground upwards, that it was impossible to 
distinguish the stem, and in every respect it presented the ap- 
pearance of a tree in its prime, without a sign of decay. It 
belongs to the botanical class Prunus spinosa, or blackthorn, 
and it was covered with berries at the time of our visit. These, 
however, were the evidence of a second efflorescence in the spring. 
The celebrity of the tree arises from the fact that every year at 
Christmas-time it is seen covered with flowers, and the tradition 
at St. Patrice, handed down from father to son, affirms that for 
fifteen hundred years this phenomenon has been repeated at the 
same sacred season, since the day when St. Patrick, returning 
from Ireland, crossed the Loire on his way to join St. Martin, 
and lay down to rest at the foot of this tree. It matters not 
how intense the cold of any particular winter may be, while the 
ground beneath and the country round lie in their white shroud, 
the “Flowers of St. Patrick ” unfold their blossoms, and bid 
defiance to the fierce north winds which sweep the valley of the 
Loire. It belongs to science to determine whether this appear- 
ance of the “ Flowers of St. Patrick” can be reconciled with the 
laws of Nature. We certainly do find other instances of trees 
flowering in winter; but unless we knew all the circumstances 
comparison would be useless. Thermal springs beneath the tree, 
or a sheltered position may account for the phenomena in other 
instances; but, as Mgr. Chevallier remarks, in the case of the 
** Flowers of St. Patrick,” there can be no %uspicion of subter- 
ranean heat, seeing that while the flowers are in bloom, the ice 
and snow cover the ground beneath. Moreover, the tree stands 
at a considerable elevation, and in a most exposed position. 
Anyhow, it cannot be denied that it strengthens our argument 
to meet this strange tree with its attendant traditions, in the 
line of St. Patrick’s journey from 'Trajectus to Tours as marked 
out by Probus. 

Our next witness is of a more ordinary description. On the 
same eminence, at a distance of about thirty yards, stands the 
ancient parish church dedicated to St. Patrick. From the style 
of its architecture, it is clear that it belongs to the tenth or 
eleventh century, and in the “ Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Noyers”* 
we find no less than thirty charters relating to this church, and 
the parish and cemetery attached to it. One, bearing the date of 
1035, contains a deed of gift by which a certain nobleman named 
Archambauld makes over to the monks of the Abbey of Noyers 
a house and lands adjoining the church of St. Patrick, with all 
his rights as patron of the church and cemetery : also a tithe of 





* Pp. 11, 69. 
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the profits of his weirs in the river Indre. Another charter, 
dated 1069, completes the history of Archambauld, telling us 
how he went with Foulque, Count of Anjou, on an expedition 
against the Castle of Trebas, where he was mortally wounded, 
and how his son Andrew, in the presence of his dying father, 
confirmed the donation to the monks of Noyers. Moreover, we 
find that the church stood near the Roman road (maximam 
viam*) between Anjou and Tours; thus ancient records, and 
immemorial traditions, complete our story, and set St, Patrick on 
the high road to St. Martin at Marmoutier. 

If it appears to some of our readers that a solitary incident in 
the Saint’s life is undeserving of so lengthy an investigation, 
we would remind them of the immense labours which learned 
men have expended on fhe history of St. Patrick’s life, and how 
general is the impression that the result has been unsatisfactory. 
We lay down the works of Ussher, Lanigan, and Todd, with the 
feeling that these writers have indeed displayed their erudition, 
but that their arguments are too often only so many heavy chains 
which are loose at both ends. A good deal of this is owing to 
the traditional prolixity which seems to have become inherent in 
the subject ; and it has been justly remarked that “ Prolixity 
exercises a more deceptive influence than all the sophisms classi- 
fied in books of logic.”+ It is evident that the profusion of the 
ancient sources of St. Patrick’s life has been a snare in this 
respect. When enumerating the authorities for his extraordinary 
age, we had a specimen of the ecumenical evidence which can 
be summoned in support of his history. At the same time, as 
has been already observed, in many accounts we must be prepared 
for many discrepancies, and unless we can discriminate and give 
their real value to our authorities, we shall find ourselves going 
round in a circle like men in a snowstorm. All who are familiar 
with the various controversies concerning St. Patrick, will under- 
stand the importance of the point which we have undertaken to 
establish. There is no fact in St. Patrick’s life which comes to 
us borne on such a tide of ancient authority as the statement 
that he lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years, and 
we believe that those modern writers who, regarding this as an 
insurmountable difficulty, have attempted to re-arrange the 
figures of his chronolgy, are mainly responsible for the bewil- 
dered incredulity which has possessed the public mind on the 
subject of St. Patrick’s history. 

It is a difficult matter to defend a disputed historical position 
so far removed from our own times. Ancient authors are simple 





eo Cartulaire,” p. 229. 
t+ Dr. Whately, quoted in “ Proteus and Amadeus,” p. xiii. 
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and straightforward : they do not appear to anticipate objections, 
so they seldom give us the sources of their information, or trouble 
themselves with collateral evidence. Hence the importance of the 
style of argument we have adopted. Starting with St. Patrick’s 
account of himself, which is accepted as the undoubted basis of his 
history, it has been our object to show that witnesses summoned 
from another country tell the same story as the Irish biographers 
of the Saint. There is also another writer of great name whose 
evidence ought not to be passed over. The “Chronicon” of Marianus 
Scottus was written about the middle of the eleventh century, at 
a period not far removed from that of Probus, and if we except a 
contradictory statement regarding the date of St. Martin’s death, 
his evidence regarding the year of St. Patrick’s birth, and his con- 
nection with St. Martin, exactly corresponds with that of Probus.* 
It is true that there is reason to believe that some of the entries 
regarding St. Patrick in the “Chronicon” are by another hand; but 
as Marianus belonged to the Irish monastery of St. Martin at 
Cologne, from whence he passed to another house dedicated to the 
same saint at Mayence, we are inclined to think, that even grant- 
ing interpolations, the ‘“Chronicon” is an important witness to the 
traditions preserved in the Monasteries of St. Martin on the sub- 
ject of their patron’s relations with the Apostle of Ireland. 

It is now no longer necessary to discuss the probability of a 
vigorous old age extending beyond a century. Instances are 
multiplied every day in which baptismal certificates and other 
indisputable testimony can be produced in evidence, and the fact 
is so well established that the rates of Government Insurances are 
now calculated up to the age of 108 on the returns of the Registrar 
General ; but amongst historical cases of longevity, we know of 
none for which the arguments are more cogent than those which 





* “Chronicon,” p. 712, ed. Waitz. Migne. 

+ The evidence for the longevity of Thomas Parr rests on no less 
authority than that of the famous Harvey. He examined the body of 
Parr, in the presence of several men of science of the day, and he also 
ee an account of Parr’s life, in which he unhesitatingly affirms that 

e lived to the age of one hundred and fifty-two years and nine months. 
Amongst other extraordinary phenomena, Harvey observed that “ the 
cartilages of the ribs were not found harder, or converted into bone in 
any greater degree than in ordinary men.” The same absence of one of 
the most common signs of senescence was remarked by Professor Rolles- 
ton, in the case of John Pratt, who died at Oxford in 1863, in his 107th 
year; he tells us that “the costal cartilages cut with the greatest ease.” 
See Harvey’s Works, Sydenham Society, p. 590; and “ British and 
Foreign Med.-Chir. Review,” vol. xxxi. p. 515: also “Thomas Parr,” in 
Chambers’ “ Book of Days,” and “ Longevity,” by Barnard Van Oven, 
M.D., London, Churchill, 1853, where we find a list of 2,003 centenarians 
of _— nations, seventeen of whom are said to have lived to the age 
of 150. 
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are produced in the case of the Apostle of Ireland as deduced from 
his age at the time of his connection with St. Martin in 393, and 
his death after an interval of nearly one hundred years. It is 
remarkable that the chronology of St. Patrick’s history affords an 
indirect confirmation of the opinion of Tillemont and the Bollan- 
dists, who give 397 as the date of St. Martin’s death. We 
believe that this is the date almost universally received by modern 
authorities, amongst whom are Cardinal Newman and Mer. 
Chevallier, whose profound archzologicat labours have done so 
much to illustrate the history of Touraine.: According to his Irish 
biographers, St. Patrick’s connection with Marmoutier terminated 
with the death of St. Martin, and in the same year he began his 
pilgrimages to the holy places of Europe. In adopting this mode 
of life he had probably before his mind the example of those 
famous pilgrims, the Seven Brothers, who, with the consent of St. 
Martin, left Marmoutier and spent five years in visiting les grands 
pélerinages du monde.* 

Now that we have brought St. Patrick to St. Martin, we are 
tempted to go further, and to inquire how far, and in what way, 
the influence of the master told upon the disciple. We do not 
mean that in the case of a being so superhuman as St. Patrick 
it is possible to say how much of his spirit was his own, and how 
much was borrowed. When, at the age of twenty-two, he took 
his place amongst the disciples of St. Martin, he had already 
begun that life of a spirit in the flesh which makes man the 
companion of angels. This is the testimony of all his ancient 
biographers; but it is principally from his own words that we 
arrive at this conclusion. The saints have a language which 
they alone can speak, and yet it is a language of which they are 
not masters. We may say of St. Patrick what St. Bernard 
said of St. Norbert, that he was the “ Fistula sancti Spiritus :” 
the unresisting, and plainly at times the unconscious instrument 
of God. Hence the strange inconsistency of his language about 
himself, when, like St. Paul, he reveals his sanctity in his 
attempts to hide it. In the account which he gives of his 
spiritual state at the time of his captivity, he says that he was 
“ignorant of the true God,” and he attributes his sufferings to 
the just vengeance of God; but when we read a little further, 
we find how the aged Saint is betrayed into revealing the secret, 
which, in his humility, he was fain to hide. A century of labour 
and penance had not chilled the self-avenging fires of that heart. 
Like all the Saints, he makes the sins of others his own, and, as 
we observe in the concluding sentence of the following extract, 
he tries to compel his youth to be the accuser of his old age. 





* “N.D. des Septs Dormants,” p. 10. 
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“On coming to Ireland, I was daily tending sheep, and many 
times in the day I prayed, and more and more the love of God 
and His faith and fear grew in me, and the Spirit was strength- 
ened, so that in a single day I have said as many as a hundred 
prayers, and in the night nearly the same, and I dwelt in the 
woods and on the mountain, and before the dawn I was sum- 
moned to prayer by the snow and the ice and the rain, and I 
did not suffer from them, nor was there any sloth in me as I see 
now, because then the spirit was burning within me.”* 

This is the language of one whose mind and character baffle 
all scrutiny. It is the unintentional revelation of the interior 
life of one who, under the guidance of the Spirit of God, was an 
austere hermit, and a mystical Saint from his boyhood, and who 
was already prepared for the manner of life more angelic than 
human which was observed by the disciples of St. Martin. 

When St. Patrick arrived at Marmoutier there was nothing in 
the external aspect of the place to reveal the work which was 
going on. St. Martin had chosen it on account of its seclusion 
and separation from the world, and with his disciples he observed 
a rule of life very similar to that of the Eastern anchorites. 
Some lived in cells made of wood, and others in the caverns 
which may still be seen at Marmoutier, and the casual observer 
passing by would probably have seen nothing in the settlement 
to distinguish it from any other colony of poor squatters on the 
banks of the Loire. Yet never in succeeding ages, in the days of 
its greatest celebrity, was Marmoutier so glorious as at that time. 
From its huts and caves missionaries went forth to become 
the founders and princes of that spiritual empire which was to 
take the place, and enlarge the boundaries, of the Roman Empire ; 
for ‘“‘ Where then was there a church or city which did not aspire 
to possess priests from the Monastery of Martin.” These are the 
words of his biographer Sulpicius Severus,t who was as careful 
and conscientious a writer as he was a learned and spiritual man. 
He was the intimate friend of St. Martin, while his knowledge 
of the state of the Church at the time entitled him to form a 
comparative estimate of St. Martin’s influence on his age. It 
seems clear that he regarded St. Martin as the foremost figure in 
that apostolic army whose conquests were then advancing from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, and from the extraordinary 
and wide-spread devotion to St. Martin in the Western Church, 
we gather that this was the general impression of his contem- 
poraries.t The life of St. Martin, like that of St. Patrick, is one 





* “Confessio,” cap. ii. sec. 6. + Cap. x. sec. 9. 
¢ In France, alone, there are 3,560 parishes dedicated to St. Martin. 
“ Vie de St. Martin,” La Marche, p. 670. 
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continued challenge to unbelief. He was an illiterate man ;* he 
wrote nothing: he does not appear to have given any special rules 
or laws to his disciples, and yet he founded an empire. The fact 
remains although reason cannot explain it. If it was able to do 
so, it might perhaps produce the same results, whereas, as a 
candid infidel writer acknowledges, no philosopher has ever yet 
succeeded in correcting the morals of a single village. We know 
that St. Martin did an immeasurable work. If we are asked 
what was the secret of his success, the character of the man is 
our only answer. He was born in Hungary, of heathen parents, 
about the year 315, and at the age of ten we find him, as it were, 
forcing his way into the Church, carrying Heaven by storm, 
and at twelve he was a hermit in desire. We see him as a 
young soldier, fearless and tranquil in the presence of the apostate 
Julian, or dividing his cloak with his hidden Lord at the gates 
of Amiens. We follow him into solitude, or again, when by a 
stratagem he was enticed away, captured, and set upon the episcopal 
throne of Tours. We see the bishop in the long hours of the 
night, prostrate at the door of Avitian, until an angel roused the 
tyrant with the words, ‘‘ Can you sleep while the servant of God 
lies at your threshold ?” or healing the leper by his kiss in the 
presence of a multitude at the gates of Paris. Such as these are 
the facts related of St. Martin’s life before men. Of that other 
life with God, from which he drew his strength little is known, 
save that he heid continual and familiar intercourse with the in- 
habitants of Heaven. This we learn from the following narrative 
in the “ Dialogues” of Sulpicius Severus, in which the disciple 
Gallus is introduced as spokesman. 


One day asI and Sulpicius were keeping watch at his (Martin’s) 
door, for some hours we had sat in silence, and with great fear and 
trembling, much as if we were the sentinels of an angel’s tabernacle ; 
for the door being closed he knew not that we were outside. Mean- 
while, from within we heard the murmur of voices, and at once there 
stole over us a sort of horror and amazement, and we were overcome 
by the feeling of some divine manifestation. After the lapse of about 
two hours Martin joined us, and then the same Sulpicius (for no one 
was more familiar with him) implored him to explain the reason of 
that religious fear which we both acknowledged that we had felt, and 
also to tell us who had been speaking with him in his cell; .... 
then after a long pause (for there was nothing which he could refuse 
to Sulpicius; perhaps, what 1 am going to say may seem incredible, 
but I call Christ to witness that I speak the truth; unless there be 
anyone so sacrilegious as suppose that Martin was a liar) “I will tell 
you,” he said, “ but I beseech you that you reveal it to no one: Agnes, 
Thecla and Mary were with me,” and he described the countenance and 





* “ Sulpicius Severus,” cap. xxv. sec. 8. 
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dress of each. And he confessed that they, as well as the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, were his frequent visitors.* 


Such was the Master, and such were the associations of that 
school of sanctity and celestial wisdom into which St. Patrick 
entered in his twenty-second year, and the training begun under 
the guidance of God Himself amidst the clouds on Slemish, 
was completed at Marmoutier. The Saint was of mature age at 
the time of St. Martin’s death, and although in after years he 
was the companion of learned men at Lerins, and the pupil of 
St. Germanus, still it is plain from his writings that he was one 

‘whose learning, like that of St. Martin, was rather infused than 
acquired. 

Our chief aim throughout this paper has been to bring St. 
Martin and St. Patrick together, so that the first, who is so well 
known, may help us to understand the other. In this way we 
get a nearer view of the Apostle of Ireland than that taken by 
Tillemont, who confesses that he could find no parallel to this 
Saint after the age of the inspired Prophets and Apostles. There 
is a very real sense in which this is true; but it appears to us to 
be mainly owing to the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and that we find the same resemblance in almost as marked a 
manner in the life of St. Martin. There is nothing singular in 
the fact that the simple and unlearned should do a great and 
enduring work in the Church of God. Of this we have examples 
in St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, the Curé d’ Ars, 
and many others. That which specially distinguishes the two 
Saints under consideration is the fact, that they were missionaries 
under circumstances similar to those of the Apestles. They were 
in a great measure their own witnesses. Those to whom they 
came were acquainted with no others, and like the Apostles they 
received individually that diversity of supernatural powers which 
in later ages have been divided amongst many. Miracles were 

but the credentials of their embassy from Christ, and they were 
less wonderful than that power which went forth with their words, 
and evoked an organized and enduring Church from the simple 
truths of the Credo. We cannot explain how this was done any 
more than we can tell how the earth is transformed by the sun 
in the spring-time. The hearts of men rose up to meet them, 
and, as they spoke, grace came with the truth, and made the 
hearers one with the speaker. The record of a work like this 
must be sought in its results. Saints are never much given to 
speak of themselves, and the mystery of conversion was far beyond 
the comprehension of their converts. The Apostle went on his 
way swiftly, and the idols and temples of the Pagan went down 





* “Dialogus,” ii. cap. xiii, 
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before him, and his words fell into the hearts of men like seed 
into the earth, and when the fair harvest of Christian truth was 
seen in the wilderness, the witnesses could give no other expla- 
nation, save that some one like Martin, or Patrick, had passed 
through the land and scattered the seed of life. Faith and 
humility and charity began their work: the slave learned that he 
was a man, and woman was invested with light and majesty from 
on high, for the sake of that blessed one who had brought forth 
the “ Light of the World ;” and while all men saw the change, 
its origin and its course were the secret of its author. 

The mystery of grace is as great now as it was in the 
Apostles’ time ; always and everywhere it is the earth invaded from 
on high, and the mind and the language of man must ever fall 
short of truths which have no proportion with created natures. 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ lives in me,” is the history, not of 
one soul, but of all those who in different degrees “ fill up what 
is wanting,” and thus continue the life of Christ on earth. A 
great spiritual writer has given us the portrait of the soul of 
St. Martin; but were it not for St. Patrick’s own writings we 
should have very little idea of the Saint’s supernatural gifts and 
character. Here and there indeed in the old biographies of St. 
Patrick we get a glimpse of that Christ-like attractiveness which 
is inherent in the apostolic character: the boy Benignus, yet a 
Pagan, brings flowers and lays them on the breast of the sleeping 
Saint, and the daughters of the King are won, and consecrated 
to Christ at the first interview. It is in incidents such as these 
that we recognize the writer of the “‘ Confession,” the “ Epistle to 
Coroticus,” and the “ Lorica,” or Breastplate, of Patrick. 

This last-named composition has hitherto not received the atten- 
tion it deserves, for its own sake, as well as for the light which it 
throws on the other writings of the Saint. It was composed and 
sung by St. Patrick soon after his arrival in Ireland, on the eve of 
that memorable contest at Tara which decided the destinies of the 
nation, and considering the circumstances it is an almost 
unprecedented revelation of conscious supernatural power. What 
human probability of success could present itself to St. Patrick 
as he went on his way to meet his innumerable enemies? And 
yet every line of this hymn tells of one whose soul was exulting 
in the certainty of conquest before the battle had begun. There 
is a striking contrast between the tone of the “ Lorica” and that of 
the “Confession.” In the latter the Saint is speaking of himself, 
and all through it bears the stamp of one who was oppressed 
and suffering under the burthen of the divine condescension. 
“Who am I,” he exclaims, “or what is my prayer, O Lord, who 
hast disclosed to me such signs of Thy divinity.” On the other 
hand, in the “ Lorica,” he looks only at God, and his language has 
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in it all the strength and fire of those who wrote in days when 
God went before His people as a pillar of fire: or when, “ the stars 
remaining in their order and courses fought against Sisera.” 

In the first place he assumes that all creation is ready to do 
him service in the cause of their common Master, and as he 
expresses it, he “binds” to himself “the virtue of ranks of 
Cherubim,” “the light of the sun,” “the splendour of fire,” 
“ the speed of lightning,” and then as he proceeds in his canticle 
we observe how one idea, one passion, masters all, and leads 
his own soul and all power in heaven and earth to their centre 
in Christ. 

Christ with me, Christ in the front, Christ in the rear, Christ in me! 

Christ below me, Christ above me, Christ at my right, Christ at my 

left! 

Christ in breadth, Christ in length, Christ in height! 

Christ in the heart of every one who thinks of me! 

Christ in the mouth of every one who speaks to me! 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me. 


When we turn to the Saint’s “ Confession” we find that from 
his early youth God had led him in this way, and thus worked out 
in his soul that mysterious combination of the spirit of the Old 
and New Testament which so impressed his early biographers. 
In the following account of that strange temptation which 
assailed him in the desert on his way to Marmoutier, we find it 
was Elias whom he invoked as his intercessor with Christ. 


On the same night, in my sleep, Satan tempted me so fiercely that I 
shall remember it as long as soul and body hold together. He fell 
upon me like a great stone, and took away from me all power over 
my limbs. Then it came into my mind, I know not how, to call upon 
Elias. And as I cried out, I beheld the sun rise in the heavens, and 
while, with all my strength I continued to cry “ Elias, Elias,” behold 
the splendour of his sun broke upon me, and at once relieved me 
from all oppression. And I believe that I was rescued by my Christ, 
and that his spirit cried out for me. 


Again about the time when a vision, and “the Voice of the 
Irish,” called on him to return to their coasts, he had another 
mysterious communication from God, which he thus describes :— 


And on another night, whether within me, or near me, I know not, 
God knows, I heard the music of spirits within me, and I knew not 
who they were whom I heard, and I could not understand, until the 
end of the prayer, when it was said, “‘ Who gave His life for thee ?” and 
so Iawoke. And again I heard him praying within me, and he was, 
asit were, within my body, and the voice was above me, that is, above 
the interior man, and there he prayed earnestly with groans. And 
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while this went on, I was amazed, and wondered, and considered who 
it was that prayed within me; but at the end of the prayer he said 
that he was the spirit, and I remembered the words of the apostle 
saying, “the spirit helps the weakness of our prayers, for we know 
not what to pray for; but the spirit himself asketh for us with un- 
utterable groanings, which cannot be told in words. And again, the 
Lord is our advocate, and He asketh for us,’’* 


Extracts from the Saint’s writings similar to these might be 
multiplied, and although it may seem presumptuous to pass 
judgment upon them, we venture to say that they bear upon 
them the stamp of inspiration. To our minds they are the 
strongest evidence of the immeasurable sanctity of the Apostle 
of Ireland. They prepare us for all the supernatural wonders of his 
life, and the rude and disconnected narratives of his contempo- 
rary biographers take form and life when read by the light of 
his personal revelations. 

Two conclusions appear to us to follow from this brief study of 
the character and early years of St. Patrick. In the first place, 
much of the obscurity which surrounds his early years is removed, 
and we have clear evidence of a divine vocation, and of that pro- 
vidential training which was the anticipation of his future great- 
ness ; the child was as wonderful as the man. Secondly, we 
observe that while St. Patrick’s life and character fall into their 
place with those of certain servants of God, they, at the same 
time, belong to an order of things uncommon even in the lives of 
the Saints. Hence, when we start with the undisputed evidence 
of the Saint's own writings, we regard the very imperfections 
of contemporary records as an evidence of their authenticity. 
When we take into account the character of the Saint, 
and the unprecedented rapidity of his apostolic conquests, 
together with the fact that it was to a heathen nation that all 
the wonders of his life and mission were suddenly presented, 
we argue that the ancient lives of St. Patrick are precisely of 
the stamp to be expected under the circumstances. St, Patrick’s 
converts were like the man in the Gospel whose eyes Christ 
had anointed, and who could only answer, “One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

In a former number of this Review the present writer made an 
attempt to meet the arguments of some of the chief modern assail- 
ants of the acts of St. Patrick.f One remark, however, suggests 
itself here. Itis well known that many Protestant writers have 
denied the fact of St. Patrick’s mission from Pope St. Celestine, 





* “ Confession,” ch. ii. secs. 9, 11. 
+ July, 1880. “The Apostle of Ireland and his Modern Critics.” 
Republished. Burns & Oates. 
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in the face of the unanimous evidence of Irish records, and that 
some Catholics, with no inclination to be captious, have been 
staggered by the fact that the “Confession” and “ Epistle” are 
silent as regards Rome. This difficulty, if such it can be called, has 
evidently arisen from a superficial study of these writings. St. 
Patrick had no occasion to mention a fact which no one disputed. 
The reference which he makes to the opposition raised against his 
elevation to the episcopate has no connection with the question 
of the Roman mission, and is plainly a specimen of that in- 
ventive humility which so often confuses the personal narratives 
of the saints. His object, as he tells us, was to make “his 
confession before he died,” and he kept to his point, although, 
as we have seen, his purpose was overruled. 

The isolation and apparent supremacy of St. Patrick has also 
been urged as an argument against his connection with Rome. 
It is objected that an orthodox Church could not have 
been founded without evidence of the supervision of the Holy 
See. Here again we fall back on the life of the Apostle of Gaul. 
Sulpicius Severus makes no mention of any relations with 
Rome on the part of St: Martin. The truth is, that when 
her vicars are faithful, and their flocks obedient, Rome has very 
little to say to either. Now it is a remarkable fact that in St. 
Martin’s time, although heresies were rife in other nations, Gaul 
appears to have been quite free from them,* and a similar and 
still more lasting immunity has ever been the special privilege 
of the island of St. Patrick. If the disciples of these Saints had 
gone astray in any of the common errors of the age in which 
they lived, then without doubt the Churches of Gaul and Ireland 
would have obtained the unenviable distinction of comminatory 
letters such as those which, in St. Patrick’s time, the great St. 
Leo addressed to the Spanish bishops who temporized with the 
Priscillianists, instead of which the history of the relations of the 
Church of Ireland with that vigilant Pontiff is expressed in one 
sentence of the “ Annals of Ulster” :— 

“a.p. 441. Leo ordinatus alii. Romane ecclesie episcopus, 
et probatus est in fide Catolica Patricius episcopus.” 

Only nine years before this date St. Celestine had sent St. 
Patrick to Ireland, and when St. Leo was raised to the throne 
of the Apostles, he found that another nation had been won to 
Christ, and this, not through fierce conflicts and the blood of 
martyrs, but as it were by some strange spiritual transformation. 
The saints, however, easily recognize each other, and St. Leo’s 
‘‘ approval of the faith of the Bishop Patrick” may be likened 
to the first meeting of St. Louis and Blessed Egidio, when after 
one long embrace they parted without a word.; 





* Card. Newman, “ Development of Christian Doctrine,” ch. vi. sec. 2. 
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Such are some of the thoughts suggested by the lives of St. 
Martin and St. Patrick, and when we are gone others will find 
in these mysterious and sublime pages wonders yet undiscovered. 
Even in this world, it is the saints who are the real inheritors of 
immortality. Who is the sage or hero whose name fired our 
souls in youth, and whose life has borne the fierce and withering 
scrutiny of experience? It is only the Saints who never die. 
St. Martin and St. Patrick are still active and energetic, living 
and reigning in this world. 

And so our thoughts turn from those great historic figures to 
the nations to whom they brought the message from on high. 
It may be observed that the two Saints who have obtained the 
first place in the hearts of the people of France and Ireland 
were both foreigners. This example of the supremacy of the 
Catholic spirits is one of the great glories of those nations, and 
an answer to the modern fallacy that religion is dependent upon 
race and national character. The men who preached the faith in 
these countries were not merely strangers; they were enemies 
and destroyers of the existing national institutions. And yet they 
secured, not merely the obedience, but the enthusiastic loyalty 
of those whom they subjugated. The traditions which mark the 
places where these Saints preached and baptized or prayed, are 
evidence of popular devotion existing at the time. They tell of 
eyes that followed their footsteps, and marked their minutest 
actions, and of love that treasured up these memories. When 
such recollections are preserved unchanged by time, it is no 
great stretch of faith to believe that they are evidence of a 
special and abiding authority associated in some mysterious way 
with the spiritual destinies of a nation. From the “ Life of M. 
Dupont,”’* we learn how intimately the devotion to St. Martin 
is now connected with the great religious struggle in France, 
and how faith regains its purity and vigour by returning to its 
source. But still more mysterious is the enduring and world- 
wide pastoral dominion of St. Patrick; for literally the sun 
never sets on the empire which acknowledges the authority of 
the first and only Apostle of Ireland. It is an empire which has 
been won at a great cost; but who will say that the losses can 
be compared with the gains? Wecan number the rulers in 
those dominions more easily than the subjects. When we con- 
sult the Catholic Directories of Ireland, Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and the United States of America, we find that in the 
English-speaking nations of the world there are 200 bishops, 
with probably more than 15,000 priests, and according to some 





* “Vie de M. Dupont,” vol. i. p. 375. Janvier. Tours, 1879. 
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authorities not less than 20,000,000 Catholics. In this vast and 
steadily increasing spiritual empire, an immense majority belo 

either by birth or traditions to the Church of St. Patrick: a 
church which now bears with it the promise of triumph in the 
future, since in the past it has never even so much as listened to 
the voice of heresy or schism. It is to faith that victory over 
the world is promised. Wealth and literature and the arts are 
the Church’s vassals, powerful indeed, but fickle and treacherous 
in so far as they are dependent on popularity and the favour of 
men ; and amongst the many lessons for which we have to thank 
St. Martin and St. Patrick, there is none more consoling than 
the evidence they bring, that the Church, like her Master, is 
“free amongst the dead,” and has no need of any of those 


things which men can take away. 
W. B. Morris. 


Arr. II—BISHOP CLIFFORD’S THEORY OF THE 
DAYS OF CREATION. 


FOREIGN OPINION. 


1. La Scienza e la Fede. Vol. XXVI. Napoli. 

2. Archivio di Letteratura Biblica ed Orientale. Torino. 
3. Revue des Questions Scientifiques. Bruxelles. 

4. Revue Général (Dix-hwitidme année). Bruxelles. 

5. La Controverse. Lyon. 
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Miinster. 
Ich meine vielmehr, die Wissenschaft 
kénnte auch zuweilen irren. 
Irren!. . . Die Wissenschaft irrt niemals. 
Die Wissenschaft ist die einzige zu- 
. verlassige Macht,—sie ist unfehl- 


ar. 

Er brach in schallendes Gelachter aus. 

Die Unfehlbaren, von Conrap von 
BouanDEN. 


EARLY two years have passed away since his Lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton first published to the world his singu- 

larly ingenious interpretation of the first thirty-four verses of 
the Book of Genesis. With the exception of a voluminous 
and somewhat ill-conducted controversy in the pages of The 
Tablet, but little notice seems to have been taken of it in England. 
In spite of the interesting nature of the subject, and the position 
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of the writer, the article excited but little attention and failed 
even to provoke any serious reply. If this was the case how- 
ever in England, it was far otherwise abroad. In France and 
Germany, in Italy and Belgium, the savants and litterati seized 
upon the novel thesis with the greatest interest, and though 
it found scant favour among them, many have nevertheless 
honoured it with lengthy and learned criticisms. 

In this country, the exalted position and illustrious name of 
the author may possibly have lent a fictitious and exaggerated 
weight to some of his arguments; may have given his proofs 
and demonstrations a force to which they are not altogether 
entitled. Certainly such apologists as his theory found in The 
Tablet were never weary of reminding its antagonists of the 
learning, fame and ability of the proponent, as if that of itself 
were of all arguments the most unanswerable and conclusive. 
Such being the state of the case, I propose to offer as a counter- 
poise the published opinions of such foreign writers of eminence 
as I have been able to consult, so that having restored as far as 
possible the minds of my readers to a just balance, I may then 
be free to introduce them to a few of the most obvious objections 
that have been raised against the theory. 

A learned member of the French episcopate,* who, for reasons 
which will suggest themselves to any delicate mind, signs him- 
self merely “the Bishop of A——,” delivers himself of the 
following opinion: “This view which I have never met with 
anywhere appears to me very bold (bien hardie) and the 
reasons brought forward in support of it not at all conclusive 
(bien peu concluantes). I do not see moreover what advantage 
vis-&-vis of science is gained by it.” 

The criticism of P. de Foville is somewhat more severe. 
“Though his hypothesis does not in itself (en elle méme) fall 
under any condemnation of the Church, it nevertheless appears 
to us utterly irreconcilable with the absolute silence of all 
extrinsic testimonies, and in direct antagonism with the letter 
of the text itself, whose meaning it is necessary to strain in 
order to accommodate it (pour le plier) to this wholly idealistic 
sense” (“ Rev. des Quest. Scientifiques,” Jan. 1882, sec. ix. 
p- 78). The reviewer in the “ Archivio di Letteratura Biblica 
ed Orientale” makes no attempt to conceal his positive contempt 
for this “singular opinion,” as he calls it. “ Let us frankly 
avow that this new theory of Monsignor Clifford does not 
please us the least in the world (niente affatto) and that we will 





* “ Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne.” Paris.—It appears as a note 
from the Editor, as far as I recollect, in Dec. 1881 or Jan. 1882. 
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even demonstrate that it is absolutely inadmissible’ (che non é 
assolutamente ammissibile) .* 

Arthur Richard’s commentary, which I give next, sounds mild 
and gentle compared with this. After carefully combating the 
Bishop’s arguments one by one, he asks “ What possible end can 
such systems of interpretation serve?” and concludes with the 
good-natured though rather obvious remark, that “the piety and 
praiseworthy object of the venerable prelate calls forth our 
homage, but fails to prove his thesis.” + 

The learned Pfarrer Westermeher gives an excellent resumé of 
the Bishop’s article, and then adds: “ This theory leads to peculiar 
and hazardous (eigenthiimlichen und bedenklichen) results. A 
sort of adjustment is obtained, I confess, but only at the expense 
of Genesis. Objections can no longer be hurled against Genesis, 
but only on the hazardous ground, that it no longer presents 
any front to the enemy (nicht mehr widerstandsfahig ist) ; in fact 
it no longer possesses any solid actual subject-matter for contro- 
versy.” Such expressions too as the following indicate with 
sufficient clearness Westermeher’s general attitude: “The origin 
of the Week, according to the Bishop’s view, is and remains 
incredible.” Again: “ Yet still more marvellous (noch wunder- 
licher) is his view as to how Moses hit upon the idea of the 
Sabbath.” Again: “ From the very first he places the relations 
between the works of creation and the days of the week topsy- 
turvy (vor vornherein auf den Kopf) ; and so on.t 

Thus it is evident that Westermeher is opposed to the theory as 
a whole. There are, however, certain points which he finds 
himself able to accept. Schanz, who writes in the “ Literarische 
Rundschau,” is less conciliating, and is not without fear but that 
even in these points Westermeher may have outstepped the bounds 
of prudence. (Wenn er dem Clifford’schen standpunkt fast zw 
viele concessionen macht, und das poetische element zw stark 
betont, so wahrt er doch den historischen charakter des 
Berichts im Grossen und Ganzen.)§ He says moreover that he 
himself is quite one with “ most of the other critics” in rejecting 
the essential point (hauptpunkt) of the theory, and declares it 
impossible for the six days to have originated in the manner 
the new theory describes. 

M. Jean d’Estienne, referring to the hypothesis in an article 





* “ Arc. di Letta. Biblica ed Orient.” Anno iv. Maggio 1802, No. 5, 
p- 143. 

t “Revue Générale.” Fevrier, 1882, pp. 247, 248. 

t “Natur und Offenbarung,” Siebenundzwanzigsten Bandes zwilftes 
Heft. Miinster, 1881, pp. 733, 735, 736, &c. 

§ “Lit. Rundschau.” Achter Jahrgang. 15 Marz, 1882, No. 6, p. 184. 
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in the last number of the “ Revue des Questions Scientifiques,”* 
exclaims, “ Here, assuredly, we have a new theory surpassing in 
boldness anything that can ever have been hitherto proposed by 
any Catholic.” No one in attacking it will dream of accusing 
the author of heterodoxy ; but, he continues, “ the fact is it rests 
upon no solid basis.” 

“J. M.” gives a very learned and most interesting criticism 
in La Seienza e la Fede of June, 1882. In summing up, he 
says :— 


We have examined the arguments from every point of view, 
and allowed them their full weight : we have even created hypotheses 
to favour them, and made every sort of concession (creando in favore 
di essi ogni ipotesi ed ogni concessione di larga e benevola critica), 
but all in vain, since they always elude our grasp, and in every case 
(in ogni riscontro) prove themselves to be either undoubtedly false 
or of no weight (see pp. 378-9). 


I regret my inability to get a copy of the publication of 
M. Abbé Motais, of the Oratoire de Rennes, entitled “ Moise, 
la science et Vexégése,”t it being already out of print. It is 
described by M. Estienne as the most learned and complete 
refutation of Dr. Clifford’s theory yet produced, though even 
without it the theory is stated to have been completely upset 
(renversée de fond en comble) and on intrinsic grounds. 

Th. Henri Martin may be quoted as another opponent of the 
theory. He was indeed one of the first to prepare a reply to the 
Bishop, which appeared in the “ Annales de Philosophie Chré- 
tiene,” shortly after the original article had been published.t 

It is perhaps needless to remark that in collecting these various 
verdicts offered by learned men of various schools and different 
nationalities, I am not picking out such as are adverse to the 
theory and holding back more favourable judgments. The fact 
is that, though I have busied myself in sounding the general 
sense of writers and reviewers on this very curious contention, I 
have never, even by accident, come across any one venturesome 
enough to show it any hearty sympathy. 

The following paragraphs in the words of the author himself 





* Sixiéme année, quatriéme livraison. 20 Octobre, 1882, pp. 363, 364. 

+ This is described as a work of 224 pages in 8vo. 

{ “Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne.” Janvier, 1882. 

N.B.—The Rev. A. H. Sayce has published some accounts of inscrip- 
tions in the Accadian tongue, recently discovered in a temple of ancient 
Nineveh, which may be thought to offer some sort of support to the 
Bishop’s theory ; so it may be well to state here that there is the most 
complete disagreement, even among the best authorities, concerning this 
language, not only as to its antiquity, but even as to its very ewistence. 
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will suffice to recall to our readers the general character of his 
thesis :— 


The first thirty-four verses of the Bible . . . . are a Sacred Hymn 
recording the consecration of each day of the week to the memory 
of one or other of the works done by the true God, Creator of 
Heaven and earth, in opposition to a custom, established by the 
Egyptian priests, of referring the days of the week to the sun, 
moon, and planets, and of consecrating each day of the month to 
the memory of false deities When it is said that certain 
works were performed on certain days of the week, nothing more is 
implied than that those days are consecrated to the memory of the 
works referred to A day means the space of twenty-four 
hours in this as in other portions of the writings of the same 
author. 


The Bishop seems to attach very considerable importance to 
the first thirty-four verses of Genesis being a hymn or poem. 
This he labours hard to prove, though with a success perhaps 
hardly proportionate to his efforts. The utmost his arguments 
warrant, is that they may be so regarded, not that they must.* 

But the only important point at all in this connection seems 
to have escaped his lordship altogether. Even granting the first 
chapter in Genesis with the succeeding three verses of chapter i. 
to be poetry, nothing follows to strengthen his position or to 
lessen the improbability of his theory. Poetry, though not 
necessarily containing truth, is not in its nature opposed to 
truth. There is no essential antagonism between poetry and 
history, nor between poetry and philosophy, science, or 
religion. What then is to prevent the most incontestable 
truths of history being rendered in the fervid strains and 
metric flow of poetic numbers? There are surely no truths 
so irrefragable or so absolute as those which are contained in 
the dogmas of the Church; especially those which relate to 
the nature of God and His relations with us as Redeemer and 
Mediator. Yet the summing up of these forms one of the 
most beautiful hymns, one of the most sublime and exquisite 
poems known. ‘The Athanasian Creed is not merely an epitome 
of what we believe, but it is at the same time one of 
the finest examples of heart-thrilling poetry that we can point 
to. Cardinal Newman calls it “a war song of faith,” and “ not 
a mere collection of notions.” “It isa psalm or hymn of praise,” 
he continues, “ parallel to the canticles of the elect in the Apoca- 
lypse. Ii appeals to the imagination quite as much as to the 





* On this point, the article by Rev. J. Brucker, in “ La Controverse”’ 
(October, 1882) is interesting “Du Caractére historique des premiers 
chapitres de la Genése.” 
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intellect.”’* I hardly dare suppose that Bishop Clifford would 
claim a more poetical character for the verses of Genesis than 
the Cardinal claims for this creed. If then the first chapter of 
Genesis is to lose its historic character, because it is in form and 
Janguage a hymn, for what possible reason may we not equally 
reject the dogmatic character of the Athanasian formulary on 
the same plea? Consider again the Book of Job, which all 
acknowledge to be historical. Does notthe inspired author fre- 
quently rise to the most sublime heights of poetry? I cannot 
see what support the “ singular opinion” is likely to gain by any 
demonstrations, however successful, of the poetical form of the 
first thirty-four verses of the Bible. But let us waive the point, 
and pass to another reflection. 

The supposition that Moses simply framed a hymn for the 
children of Israel, without any supernatural enlightenment as to 
the real order and method of creation, is wholly inconceivable. 
It suggests difficulties far greater and deeper than any which it 
professes to remove, and lays upon one the insufferable burden of 
having to believe as actually true what seems most improbable, 
not to say wholly impossible. For it must be remembered, in 
the first place, that the account given by Moses bears none of 
the signs of a self-evolved or arbitrary narration. On the con- 
trary, it accords in a very striking and wondrous way with the 
account given by scientific men at the present day; the history 
of the world as related by geologists ; its gradual evolution and 
development from a state of chaos, its slow but steady growth 
from a less to a more perfect form. It is true of course that 
here and there we meet with apparent discrepancies which cannot 
be all at once explained. But it is no less true that in the main, and 
as a whole, the two accounts tally with each other in a manner 
which cannot be explained by any mere accident or fortuitous 
circumstances. For how could Moses have been so very far in 
accord with the now known facts of geology and paleontology, 
had he nothing but the obscure and imperfect knowledge of his 
own time to guide him. Unless we admit a certain revelation as 
to the mode in which God made the world, how is the agreement 
between the words of Moses and the geological record, even 80 
far as it exists, conceivable? Even admitting, for the sake of 
argument, some occasional apparent contradictions here and there, 
there is surely no difficulty in believing that in such particular 
instances, geology and science in their still imperfect and embry- 
onic state are at fault, and that further discovery and more com- 








* “ An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent.” Fourth Edition. 1874. 
p. 133. 
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plete methods of investigation will set right the contradiction or 
disclose the error. 

I believe indeed that an illustration of this may be found in 
the very objection Bishop Clifford raised in his article. He 
says: “The discovery of a zoophyte (Eozoon Canadense) in the 
Laurentian strata, seems fatal to the theory of a very high tem- 
perature of the ocean, so far back, at least, as the earliest forma- 
tions of which geology has any knowledge, for it shows that the 
waters in which the Laurentian strata were deposited, were of a 
temperature capable of supporting life.” This is a fair specimen 
of the kind of objections from which Bishop Clifford’s novel 
theory offers us a refuge. There is nothing really in it. That 
this so called zoophyte is an organic being at all, is a mere 
assumption. It, at all events, has never been proved. On August 
30, 1881, Charles Moore, F.G.S., read a paper at a meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, in which 
this very question is treated. ‘ He ventured to express a doubt 
as to Eozoon Canadense being organic. He rather believed the beds 
to represent a mineralized or metamorphosed condition of rock 
structure” (see Report, 1880). Even J. W. Dawson in his 
recent work, “‘ Chain of Life,’ says that it is “often referred to 
as only a problematical fossil.” Perhaps before being scared by 
such objections, it would be well to wait till they be substantiated, 
or else, like the learned men of Charles II.’s Court, we may be 
laughed at for our pains. The scientific men who have replied 
to his lordship are not of the opinion that there is this disagree- 
ment between modern science and Genesis which he so much 
fears; and while one (M. Jean d’Estienne) regrets that these 
fears, “as deplorable as they are little founded,” have led Mgr. 
Clifford to conceive such a theory, another (P. D. Foville) gently 
intimates that “ perhaps he would have somewhat modified his 
views had he consulted less exclusively English sources.” To 
them at least the recital of the creation, even considered as histo- 
rical, appears reconcilable with all the discoveries of science.* 

A mere glance at the elaborate and beautifully worked-out 
tables drawn up by Jean d’Estienne, in the “ Revue des Questions 
Scientifiques, 1877,” in which the scientific and revealed accounts 
of the formation of the earth are exhibited in parallel columns, is 
sufficient to show how very closely, to say the least, they agree, 
not only in their main features, but even in many astonishing 
details. 











* “On a publié naguére des plans, aussi rationnels qu’ingénieux, de 
comparaison entre le récit du Pentateuque et la géologie. Loin d’annoncer 
des difficultés plus graves de concordance, ils manifestent la plus heureuse 
narmonie entre la science et la foi.”—A. Richard. See also the letters 
in The Tablet from “ Inquirer” and “A Student of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
and others. 
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To look upon these tables and then to be told that the concord 
between the two accounts is merely accidental, is to levy a heavy 
tax upon our credulity. Yet, if it .be not accidental, the writer 
of the Pentateuch must have been inspired when narrating the 
history of the creation, for the science of geology was unknown 
in his day, and he could not have got his information from any 
man then living. With reason may we repeat: “Si Moise eit 
chanté un hymne sans penser 4 composer une histoire, ot serait 
l’explication d’un tel accord ?” 

I have no wish,. of course, to deny that difficulties may be 
made against the inspired text. When Moses speaks (to cite a 
very common example) as if the sun were not created until long 
after the earth, it appears at first sight hard to reconcile with our 
knowledge of astronomy. Indeed we know that the earth is 
only a satellite of the sun, and could not even exist without it, 
except by a continuous miracle. Yet this apparent difficulty 
may be, and has been, easily explained without any undue en- 
forcing of the text, as any one will find who will take the trouble 
to consult the proper sources. My purpose is not to deny 
apparent contradictions which often look like real difficulties, 
but to protest against seeking to overcome them by hypotheses 
involving far greater. 

Bishop Clifford, if I have rightly understood him, reasons 
thus :—In order to give a really true and correct history of the 
creation, one must be informed concerning such purely natural 
things as geology, paleontology, astronomy, physics, and so on. 
But Moses possessed no such information ; neither by education, 
since he only possessed the science of his time; nor by revelation, 
because “ nowhere in Scripture do we find that either he, or any 
other of the sacred writers, received revelations from Heaven 
regarding details of astronomy, geography, chemistry, or any 
other branch of natural science,” and that the scope of the 
sacred writings is not to teach science. 

But the reply is simple enough. Moses did not, of course, 
write scientific lectures; he was not intent on diffusing general 
knowledge ; his great object was to relate the history of the 
action of God, in the world in general, and in the Church in 
particular, and to relate it just as it was, and not mixed up with 
fancies and fables. And if in order to narrate this history 
truthfully and faithfully, it were necessary from time to time to 
make mention of natural truths and scientific facts, these God 
likewise revealed, not to improve our scientific and physical ° 
knowledge, but as parts of the grand drama, and as facts in 
the great history: the drama and the history of the action 
of God all along the course of centuries, from first to last, 
that we might thereby become informed concerning the wisdom, 
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the power, and the mercy of the Eternal Father, and moved to 
wonder, gratitude, reverence and love. 

We may perhaps compare Moses in this respect with the 
Catholic apologists of the early Church. Their scope was to 
defend Catholic dogma and maintain religious truth, and not to 
teach astronomy, geology, physics, and physiology, but never- 
theless, because it was not their scope to teach such sciences, it 
by no means follows that they must never touch upon them, nor 
that when they do touch upon them they are authorized to say 
concerning them absurdities and trifles (bestialitd e fandonie). 
“Monsignor Clifford premette bene e couchiude male,” says the 
author of “I Periodi Cosmogonici e la Scienza” (Monsignor 
Clifford’s premisses are sound, but he draws false conclusions). 
Because it is not the scope of Scripture and Revelation to teach 
ex professo the sciences, he concludes that they must never, 
even when it is requisite, so much as touch upon them. 

“ Will anybody venture to assert that the study of Genesis has 
ever led to the discovery of a single geological fact,” Monsignor 
Clifford triumphantly demands.* Most decidedly, I readily 
rejoin, and also truths of other natural sciences, such as physics 
and astronomy. Is it not a fact of geology that man comes last 
in the chronological order of creatures, and that his remains are 
found only in the most recent deposits? Is it not a doctrine of 
physics that light is distinct from luminous bodies? Is it not 
also the teaching of science that the universe of things was not 
created in one instant, but little by little, in various epochs and 
periods ; and further, that all the great cosmic bodies, the earth, 
stars, &c., are composed of identically the same matter? Had 
the words of Genesis been well pondered and correctly inter- 
preted, would not the above truths have been known centuries 
and centuries before they were actually discovered by astrono- 
mers, geologists, and physicists? If they were not discovered 
before, it was because human ignorance was unable to read the 
great Book, not because they were not contained in its pages. 
As time rolls on, indeed, we shall undoubtedly find that many 





* The Italian reviewer introduces his reply to this question with a 
‘** Per Bacco!” of amazement. 

“Die Bibel stimmt mit der Wissenschaft iiberein, dass das Naturgesetz 
unwandelbar ist. ‘Gott hat gemacht ein Gesetz fiir den Regen, einen 
Weg fiir den Blitz.” Er hat festgesetzt ‘die Ordnungen des Himmels.’ 
‘Du hast das Erdreich auf seinem Fundament gegriindet, dass es bleibt 
immer und ewig.’ Die Bibel lehrt ferner in Ubereinstimmung mit der 
Wissenschaft einen Fortschritt und eine Entwicklung in der Natur, und 
endlich lehrt sie, dass Alles planvoll und zweckmiassig, dass ‘ Alles gut 
war’ ” (p. 186). ‘‘ Auch ist die Lehre der Schrift, dass die jetzige Gestalt 
der Erde vergeht, der Wissenschaft keineswegs fremd, &c.” (p. 187).— 
** Bibel und Wissenschaft” (Schafer). 
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other natural truths are contained in the Scripture which at 
present we are unable to decipher.* 

Bishop Clifford contends that Moses dedicated each day of the 
week to the memory of some work of God’s creation, in order to 
hinder the people of Israel from falling into the Egyptian custom 
of consecrating each day of the week to the worship of some false 
god. Now such a contention necessarily supposes that the week 
was in use among the Egyptians in Mosaic times. Was it so? 
That it was so later is certainly true, but that it was so then is 
as certainly false (che lo fosse gia ai tempi di Mosé é falso). In 
the ancient monuments of Egypt there is not a solitary instance 
of so much as an allusion to the week. Mr. R. A. Proctor, in 
his last work,t remarks: “ Among the earlier Egyptians the 
month was divided into periods of ten days each, and hitherto 
mo direct evidence has been found to show that a seven-day 
period was used by them.” Dr. Clifford cites Dion Cassius. 
But to what purpose? Our present calendar marks the cele- 
bration of the feast of St. Joseph on the 19th of March. 
Now what would be said were we to appeal to this as a proof 
that it must have been celebrated on that day in the time of 
Cesar Augustus! Yet the lapse of time between us and Cesar 
Augustus is not so great as between Moses and Dion Cassius. 
As to the rest (as it has already been observed by many), Dion 
Cassius expressly says that the use of the week was taken by the 
Egyptians from the Jewst (D. Cass. xxxvii. 16-18), and not the 
very opposite. The fact of the week not being in use among the 
Egyptians when Moses lived, thus cuts the very ground from 
under the new theory. 





* “Uno dei pit distinti scienziati ebbe la bonta di scrivere a noi una 
lettera in cui tra le altre cose era detto: quante verita si sarebbero sapute 
prima se la Bibbia fosse stata ben compresa, le quali non si seppero che 
tanto tardi!”—See “Archivio di Letteratura Biblica ed Onientale,” 
Anno iii. No. 12, p. 145. 

+ “The Great Pyramid,” 1883, p. 223. See also Champollion, Brugsch, 
Wilkjnson, &c. 

t Martial, iv. 4,7; Knobel, Exod., p. 535. Being unable to procure a 
copy of D. Cassius, I cannot quote his actual words. The sense of them 
is, I presume, truly stated in the following words: “ Dione Cassio dice 
espressamente che l’uso della settimana fu dagli Egizi tolta ai Giudei.” 
(I Periodi, &., p. 145.) Dion Cassius vient indiquer ce fait historique, 
que la période de sept jours est originaire de la Judée (“ La Controverse,” 
16 Jan. 1882, p.121). “ Si citavano in vero Erodoto e Dione Cassio ; ma il 
primo tutt’altro dice da quello che gli si vorrebbe imboccare ; ed il secondo 
se ha qualche parola della settimana, questa @ per farne un patrimonio 
de’ Giudei e non de’ pagani.”—(“ M. J.,” who writes in “La Scienza a la 
Fede,” p. 367). See also the discussions by Abbé Sallier, and especially 
those by M. Maury and M. Biot, in which at least the assertion that 
Moses got the idea of the week from a foreign people is utterly 
destroyed. 
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. It seems that the Right Rev. Bishop Clifford has fallen into 
the same mistake as Laplace; a mistake to which R. A. Proctor 
calls attention in the following words: “ Laplace asserts of the 
Egyptians that they used a period of seven days; but he misun- 
derstood the account given by Dion Cassius, who referred to 
the astronomers of the Alexandrian school, not to the ancient 
Egyptians” (p. 223). 

Again: The days of the calendar week are all of equal duration, 
all have a morning and an evening, yet in the history of creation 
the seventh day had neither morning nor evening, or at all events 
it had no evening, as all the rest. For each of the other days, 
we are told, there was “an evening and a morning,” for the 
seventh, no such thing.* Is not this a good reason for concluding 
that the seven days were not days of an ordinary natural week, 
but rather sacred and mystic days? 

Another reason which makes it difficult to accept the Bishop’s 
view is, that the Jews always reckoned their days from morning to 
evening, or else from one evening to another, but never from the 
evening to the morning. Hence the words of Moses, “ Vespere 
et mane dies unus, dies secundus,” &c., evidently do not refer to 
the naturally constituted days of the week, but to days of another 
signification. 

It is likewise worthy of observation that in chap. i. of Genesis 
the creation of things is not related simply and nakedly, without 
any detail or circumstance, but certain particulars and explana- 
tions are added. For instance, it is said that the earth was, for a 
time—how long we do not know, but for a time—“ inanis et 
vacuus,” and that the Spirit of the Lord moved over the face of 
the abyss. Now, did the particulars here mentioned really take 
place or not? If. not, why are they mentioned as though they 
really had? Is it right to invent fables and to register them as 
true? If, on the other hand, they be facts, then one must admit 
that chap. i. of Genesis is not a mere consecration of the days 
of the week to the memory of creation, but a genuine history. 

In the same chapter we read that man and irrational creatures 
were created in a different manner: man by a “ faciamus,” and all 
other creatures by a mere “ fiat.” That this at least is not an 
idle poetical figment is proved from several parts of Scripture. 
“Formavit Dominus Deus hominem de limo terre” (Gen. ii. 7) ; 
“Primus homo de terra, terrenus” (1 Cor. xv. 47); “ Donec 
revertaris in terra de qua sumptus es : quia pulvis es, et in pulve- 
rem reverteris” (Gen. iii. 19). Yet if this be historically true, 
so should all else that is here said be historically true also. 





« ~9 P . . ° 
_* St. Augustine makes the same observation : “ Dies autem septimus 
sine vespera est, nec habet occasum.”—Conf. Lib. xiii. ch. xxxvi. 
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Again: Who is there that can bring himself to believe that the 
words of Exodus: “ In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and in the seventh He ceased from work,” signify, not that God 
created the universe in six periods, but merely that the creation 
is commemorated on six days! Or that those of St. Paul : “‘ God 
rested on the seventh day from all His work,” do not refer to the 
rest of God as an historical fact, just as the repose of the people 
after entering into possession of the promised land is an historical 
fact! After recounting the action of God during the first six 
days, the inspired writer says that God sanctified the seventh 
day because in it ‘ cessaverat ab omni opere suo.” Here it would 
appear that it was God Himself who sanctified it. Hence, as 
might have been expected, Nehemiah does not say that it was 
sanctified by Moses, but merely that it was revealed by him: 
“Sabbatum tuum sanctificatum ostendisti ei” (Neh. ix. 14). 
If indeed the sanctification of the seventh day were only an act 
of Moses, would it be exact to say that he who sanctified it was 
God Himself, immediately on the completion of the great work 
of creation, as we are given to understand in the following verse ? 
“In six days the Lord made heaven and earth and the sea, and all 
things that are in them, and rested on the seventh day ; therefore 
the Lorp (not Moses) blessed the seventh day and sanctified it” 
(Exod. xx. 11). It is well worth while taking notice of the manner 
in which Moses expresses himself. To the obligation of keeping 
the Sabbath holy is added the motive, and this motive is not, as 
the Bishop of Clifton makes out, because that day was dedicated 
to the commemoration of the Divine repose, but precisely because 
in that day God really did rest—.e., really desisted from further 
exercising His creative omnipotence. Then we must bear in mind 
that the Jews did not merely keep the seventh day holy, but the 
seventh year, and the last year after seven weeks of years, and 
that in that year they were obliged to allow the earth to rest 
fallow, in consideration of the rest of the Lord. ‘ Septimo anno 
erit sabbatum terra, requietionis Domini.” Is such a sabbatismus 
nothing more than a pure dedication, without any historical basis ? 
Or shall we be told perhaps that the seventh year and the year 
of Jubilee had an idolatrous consecration among the Egyptians, 
and that for this reason it was necessary to substitute an orthodox 
consecration ! 

Let us suppose the Bishop’s theory to be true. Let us imagine 
for a moment, if we can, that Moses was urged to consecrate the 
days of the week in the way he describes, merely to prevent the 
Jews falling into the evil customs of the Egyptians.* Does it 





* ‘ Oltre che di tal pensiero non pud cogliersi alcun indizio od argomento 
e dal testo e dagli aggiunti Scritturali, la condotta medesima di Mose 
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not strike us at once as very odd that Moses should have chosen 
seven days? Would not his object have been far more effectively 
secured had he utterly ignored the supposed Egyptian week, and 
divided the month into a series of five or six, or eight or nine, or 
ten days? The Jews would have been less exposed to danger, 
and have run far less chance of imitating their neighbours, if a 
marked contrast were made in the number of days as well as in 
the objects commemorated upon them. 

If indeed Bishop Clifford be right in his conjectures regarding 
Moses’ motives, we cannot say that he gives him credit for much 
practical wisdom and sagacity in adapting means to ends. 

With a view of demonstrating the ritual nature of the 
Sabbath, the Bishop remarks that “it was abrogated by the 
Christian Church and replaced by the Sunday.” But what is 
really the weight of such an argument? A little reflection will 
convince us that all that was essential in the Divine command is 
yet retained unaltered, The essence of the precept is the sancti- 
fication of one of the seven days, and whether the day chosen 
be one or another, can make no radical difference whatever. 
Was it not natural and reasonable then that the law of grace, 
left free to choose, should prefer to all others the day upon 
which were accomplished the august mysteries of the Resur- 
rection of our Saviour Jesus Christ and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit? Indeed the observances which were solely ritual dis- 
appeared on the advent of Christianity, and were not merely 
modified in some unessential particular, as, for example, the pro- 
hibition of certain meats, &c. If the precept of sanctifying the 
Sabbath was not abolished like the rest, but merely altered in 
an unimportant particular, is it not a sign that far from its 
being a mere legal and ceremonial prescription, that*it was of 
a much more weighty origin ? 

Bishop Clifford seems to find some unaccountable difficulty 
in the employment of the word day (yém), which he fancies 
can only be used with propriety wm the verses we wre con- 
sidering, as days of the present week. “If,” he says in 
his reply, “I were to state that four days elapsed between 
the landing of Julius Casar on the coast of Britain and the 
landing of William the Conqueror; that the Romans held 
Britain one day ; that on their departure the Saxons got pos- 
session and held it from morning to evening of the second day ; 
that from morning till evening of the third day it was held by 
the Danes, &c.; such language would be judged to be contrary 
to all established usage” (Dustin Review, Oct. 1881).. Here 





chiara pruova che giammai se l’abbia avuto in mente”—i.e., he could never 
even have dreamt it.—See “ Fede e Scienza,” p. 377. 
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the Bishop seems to have forgotten the poetical character which 
he so loudly claims for the first chapter of Genesis, or else he 
might have allowed something on the score of poetical licence ; 
but let that pass. I would make bold to remind him that because 
we Englishmen, so notorious for our cold unimaginative practical 
way of regarding everything, would not readily attribute a 
broader and more general sense to the word “ day” than it now 
receives, it does not in the least follow that the Orientals, who 
are noted even at the present time for their highly allegorical 
and metaphorical language, would not use figures and a form of 
speech which would astonish a less imaginative race. Indeed, 
Moses is far from being the only one to use these forms of 
expression ; the prophet Daniel actually speaks of “ weeks of 
ears.” 
. In sooth the Hebrew word “ yém,” translated by “ day,” can- 
not in reality be restricted in its meaning to that single idea at 
all. The fact is there is no word in Hebrew to correspond with 
such English words as epoch, period, &c. The Hebrew writers were 
therefore constrained to express these and similar ideas by (yém) 
day. “ Dies” in the Vulgate is a synonym of “spatium,” “tempus,” 
“tas.” If we only take the trouble to examine the Scriptures 
we shall find the word constantly used in senses other than that 
which Mgr. Clifford insists it must have in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Here are a few instances: “I will send forth a 
famine into the land; . . . . and they shall wander from sea to 
sea, and from north to east In that day (yém) shall the 
fair virgins and the young men faint for thirst”? (Amos viii.). 
Here it is evident that day cannot mean a period of twenty-four 
hours. So again in the familiar passage from the Book of 
Psalms, where God the Father uses “day” to signify the un- 
ending term of eternity: “Thou art my Son, this day (yém) 
have I begotten Thee” (ii. 7). In another place (Jerem. xlvi.) 
the inspired writer applies the word to the whole duration of a 
long campaign carried on by Nabuchodonosor against Pharao 
Nechao, king of Egypt; see also Ezekiel xxix. and xxx., and 
Isaias xxix., and many other places cited and commented on by 
Dr. Molloy in his ‘ Geology and Revelation.” From the 
numerous examples given it is plain that the word yém in 
Scriptural language is often used as a period of many days or 
even many years ; nay, sometimes even for a period of many 
centuries. Molina says: “ Learned writers tell us commonly 
that Moses puts the word day in the sense of time, as in the 
passage of Deuteronomy: ‘The day of perdition is at hand. ” 
BannezZ, too, concurs in this opinion: “The word day can be 
understood for any time whatsoever,’ he says. Perrerius, 
referring to the passage remarks: “Day is put for time, as is 
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frequently done.” Petavius contends further that it is conform- 
able to the usages even of Greek and Latin writers. Thus 
Cicero : “ Itaque cum ego diem in Siciliam perexiguam postula- 
vissem, invenit iste qui sibi in Achaiam viduo breviarem diem 
postularet.”* After due reflection upon the use of the word 
(yém) as exemplified in texts from Scripture and the commen- 
taries of saints and savants, it would be gratifying to have a 
somewhat stronger proof of the Bishop of Clifton’s view 
respecting its signification in Genesis, than an appeal to the 
general effect of the word day, upon a modern English reader, 
were it substituted for period in the general account of the 
history of his country.t 

Those who have said least in disparagement of the new theory 
are perhaps the Germans. Dr. Bernhard Schiifer expresses 
himself pleased at any attempt to dissociate science and the Bible, 
though he is far from committing himself to Bishop Clifford’s 
views, and follows quite another line. The writer of the review 
in the “ Literarische Rundschau,” Schanz, has also some words 
of praise, but he too “ wie die meisten andern kritiker” considers 
that the main point (hauptpunk) of the hypothesis must be 
rejected. Westermeher partially sides with the Bishop. He 
deems it highly probable that the days in Genesis are indeed 
days of twenty-four hours, nor does he think it necessary to deny 
their consecration to the commemoration of the works of creation. 
What however he does most emphatically refuse to believe, is 
the origin assigned for them. He stoutly maintains that the 
universe was created in six real periods, and that on the seventh 
God did indeed rest (in the sense commonly received), and that 
each day of the week was arranged to correspond to one of the 
great periods. The divisions of the week, according to him, rest 
and depend upon the periods of creation, which may be considered 
as their prototype, or causa exemplaris; which is very different 
from the idea expressed in the new theory.{ Further, he utterly 





* The Abbé Vigouroux, in his “ Manuel Biblique” (“ Ancien Testa- 
ment,” tom. i. Paris, 1881, p. 341), gives a list of twenty-one passages 
from the Old and New Testament in which the word “ yOm” signifies an 
indeterminate period. For further proofs and authorities on this point 
I refer my readers to the very interesting chapter xx. in “Geology and 
Revelation,” by G. Molloy, D.D., from which the last few quotations have 
been borrowed. 

+ Mgr. Clifford admits “it may sometimes be used in the indefinite 
sense of a period of time,” but I have thought well to support this 
truth by a few instances, being fully persuaded that it affects the inter- 
— of the word in chap. i. of Genesis, more than he is disposed to 

ow. 

t “Er (é.e., der Verfasser) stellt das Verhiltniss zwischen Schépfungs- 
werken und Wochentagen von voruherein auf den Kopf. Wir sind gewohnt, 
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rejects the Egyptian origin of the week and gives it a vastly 
earlier date than is consistent with Bishop Clifford’s view.* After 
a considerably elaborate proof drawn from Scripture, and espe- 
cially from the similarity of certain Hebrew words which he 
traces to a common root, he at last concludes that the week and 
the Sabbath, and even the solemn observance of the Sabbath, was 
in use long before Moses’ time—a conclusion, I need hardly 
remark, altogether fatal to the theory we have been all along 
discussing. , 

Westermeher finds no difficulty in admitting that Dr. Clifford’s 
theory most effectually wards off all attacks from the side of 
science, but he says it is at the expense of Genesis (auf Kosten 
der Genesis). In a word, he razes the citadel to the ground, and 
when every trace of it has disappeared, compliments himself on 
having put it beyond the assaults of the enemy ; he tears the tree 
up by the roots, and then defies the power of the whirlwind and 
the storm to blow it down. 


I am fully—I might almost say painfully—aware how imperfect 
and sketchy my few remarks on the present state of this contro- 
versy have been. The sources of further and far deeper infor- 
mation however, I believe, have been sufficiently indicated. For 
such of my readers, on the other hand, as are satisfied with the 
conclusions to which men of eminence have arrived, without 
caring to follow out their line of argument, I trust the opening 
pages of this article will have been of some little assistance. 

In conclusion, I must apologize to my readers for the tardiness 
of this reply. The truth is, I had hoped some abler writer would 
have come forward, and it was only after many long months of 
impatient waiting that I ventured at the last moment to set my 
own weak hands to the task. 

Joun S. VaucHan. 





die Schépfungswerke als das Primare zu fassen, die Wochentage als das 
Secundire, und so beziehen wir die abhingigen Wochentage auf die 
wirklichen Schépfungswerke. Der Verfasser macht es umgekehrt” 

. 736). 

PS 0 again :—‘ Die Saietngewabe sind das Massgebende, die 
Woche das darnach Bemessene. ie Werke, nach Zahl und Ordnung 
sind von Gott bestimmt, die Woche ist ihnen nachgebildet” (p. 741). 

* On page 217 of “The Great Pyramid” (1883), by Proctor, a very 
interesting note may be referred to, in which it is shown by an analysis 
of chap. xxix. of Genesis that the week was used long before the time of 
Jacob, “as a customary term of engagement” for working men. “ For 
an ordinary wage a man would work seven days; for his love Jacob 
worked seven years.” This points to a very early origin of the week 


among the Jews. 
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Art. III.—FIFTY VERSIONS OF “ DIES IR.” 


IT. ANCIENT VERSIONS AND PARAPHRASES. 


“ T\IES IRA,” of all the Missal and Breviary Hymns of the 

: Catholic Church, enjoys a threefold distinction which none 
other can equal and few others can rival. At the present day, it 
is the hymn which is most frequently used in Divine Worship. 
Next, it has been the most often imitated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, or paraphrased, or translated into the vernacular 
and many living tongues in time past. And it is, perhaps, 
more highly esteemed by the learned and cultured, and is also 
more generally popular with the uncritical many, than any 
other ancient Latin hymn. 

This sequence must always be sung in solemn functions for 
the dead, in the Roman Liturgy; and may be said when- 
soever Mass is offered for the repose of the souls of the departed. 
It is thus intimately associated with some of the most touching 
and affecting moments in the life of Catholics, when they assist 
at the funeral service, or memorial rites of those who are nearest 
and dearest to them. It has also become a favourite household 
word with non-Catholics of every denomination, when led to 
contemplate in its wonderful lines and grandly flowing periods, 
their own decease and what must afterwards ensue. Hence, to 
a large extent, we may account for the wide and ever-increasing 
popularity which attaches to Dies Jrw.* A common fate will 
befal every man who listens to, or follows, or recites this prose, 
be he within or without the fold of the Church. He must, as 
a fact, die. One end awaits every human being who reads 
this hymn, whether he be a believer in dogma, or doubtful 
of all faith. He must one day stand face to face with that 
which comes after death—whether or not he admits that any- 
thing comes after. And it is because the magnificent poem, 
which is called by its opening words, treats of this common 
end and fate of a common humanity; and treats of it, for 
the most part, both in a language understanded of the people 
and in a form which appeals to the cultivated—that Dies Iiw 
has secured to itself almost universal acceptance. It has touched 
a chord in the heart of civilized Christian man, who assents 





* A good Protestant translation of Dies Ive, in double-rhymed trochiac 
triplets, is published in Hymns Ancient and Modern. This hymn book 
had been sold in 1879 to the extent of twenty millions of copies. Its 
average yearly sale is said to reach one million. We ought to be grateful 
for this world-wide dissemination of a Catholic hymn, which has been less 
garbled and curtailed than many others that might be named. 
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without conscious protest to its teaching, and bows with an 
approach to unanimity before its graphic and impressive picture 
of the final doom. 

The silent and unqualified acceptance of Dies Ive is a note- 
worthy circumstance in literature. It is perhaps, comparable to 
nothing else, ovtside writings held to be sacred, but to the un- 
critical temper with which a majority of readers, and even non- 
Catholics of every shade of negation, imbibe the elementary but 
profound wisdom, and the deep though withal childlike piety of 
Thomas-4-Kempis. But, the “Sequence for the Dead” and the 
“ Tmitation,” however otherwise dissimilar, are alike in this: they 
both discourse in the simplest and least conventional terms of what 
is common in death and life respectively to all the children of men. 
The latter tells us how best and most easily in the present to 
follow a Divine pattern by the first principles of a common 
morality. The former treats of the inevitable future with every 
man; what must some day come to all of us; what all of us 
must some day come to. In spite, therefore, of both these 
immortal works in poetry or prose drawing their inspirations, so 
to speak, from revelation and Christian doctrine, both speak with 
success to the large majority of those who come in contact with 
them, apart from their sources of inspiration. And although Dies 
Jre—with which the present paper is alone concerned—borrows 
its argument from the Bible, uses the language and thought of 
inspiration, and illustrates its brief vivid story from Scriptural 
personages, facts, and scenes; yet, ordinary readers of the funeral 
prose see in its solemn march of ideas the outcome, only or 
mainly, of natural religion; and probably, for the most part, 
are wholly unconscious, at the time of its recitation, of any 
appreciable element or influence of the revealed. 

In every division of the well-nigh endless sacred songs of the 
Catholic Church, some one hymn stands out definitely marked 
by the judgment of Western civilization, as of pre-eminent worth. 
The simply formulated, but exactly stated Christian utterances 
of the early Ambrosian and Gregorian hymns (using both terms 
generically) ; the less early theological and more dogmatic 
compositions of many medieval writers, whether nameless or 
well-known ; the philosophical and metaphysical poetry of a later 
date, by others as well as by St. Thomas ; the sweet subjectivity 
of the two Bernards and their imitators; the more mystical if 
not always more poetic verse (strangely praised by Protest- 
ants, though in itself and in sentiment essentially Cathoiic) of 
Adam of St. Victor, and his school of hymnists—each school, 
each author, each class of sacred poetry, produced in turn 
devout and pious thoughts in verse which have taken captive 
the religious aspirations of the Catholic world, and have not 
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failed to influence Protestants. For instance, to take but a few 
cases, where many might be quoted. One of the “loveliest” of 
hymns, to use the language of a modern Protestant critic and 
writer of sacred verse, is that of Robert of France, Vent, Sancte 
Spiritus. One of the most pathetic and plaintive of hymns is 
the Stabat Mater of Jacopone. Perhaps one of the most philo- 
sophical and mystical is the Adoro te devote, latens Deitas of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Ambrose’s Advent hymn, Veni Re- 
demptor gentiwm has been well termed “ immortal ;” and near 
akin to it is the Vesper hymn of St. Gregory, Lucis creator 
optime. To these may be fitly added, in their varied forms of 
beauty, dignity, devotion, or grace, the mellifluous hymn of the 
sacred Name, Jesu, the very thought of Thee; the Compline 
hymn, Now that the daylight dies away, the exquisite anonym- 
ous hymn to our Blessed Lady, Hail, bright Star of Ocean— 
these efforts of ancient or medieval hymnody, which are only 
not inspired, or which, more truly, are in their degree inspired, 
are held by common consent to be almost unmatched. But, 
beyond them all and before them all and above them all may, 
perhaps, be placed Dics Iva@, by Thomas of Celano. 

In common with much literature of past ages, the origin and 
history of Dies Jrw has been questioned in modern times. Of 
course, Germany has inquired carefully and systematically into 
this critical question. Of course, England has availed herself of 
German investigation, if not of German conclusions. The hymn 
has been attributed to many possible and to some impossible 
writers, so widely different in their character, position, and date, 
as St. Gregory the Great, and St. Bernard; Humbert, General 
of the Dominicans; and the Cardinals Ursini and Frangipani. 
Into a discussion of authorship there is, in this place, neither 
need nor intention to enter. This paper is unconcerned even 
with the original form and verbal expressions of the hymn. The 
threefold “‘sonorous double-rhymed prose” is known to the Church 
as the Missal hymn for the dead, or for the day of judgment, of 
Thomas of Celano, who, in the thirteenth century, was founder 
of the Order of Minorites; and who, at one time, was pupil to, 
was always the friend, and ultimately became biographer of, the 
great St. Francis of Assisi. With this verdict on an obscure 
and difficult hymnological problem it is believed that German 
criticism, on the whole, coneurs. At the least, it fails to be 
unanimous on the claims to authorship of any other Middle-Age 
writer. But, in any case, the judgment of antiquity will be 
adopted here ; and in the following pages—which are intended 
as a contribution towards the study of comparative hymnody 
—IDies Ive will be treated, in a monograph and descriptively, 
in relation to some of its manifold English forms, be they 
paraphrases or translations, 
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At what date and under what conditions Dies Ive was first 
employed in its original language for Divine worship, it is difficult 
to say; but by degrees it became widely, and at last it became 
universally used in the liturgy of the Catholic Church. If we 
may judge from the large number and variety of the translations 
of it which have been made into German and English, the hymn 
has taken a firm hold on the Teutonic mind. Perhaps, the fact 
of its deliberate omission from, and hence, the prohibition of its 
use in the public offices of Protestant communities—at least of 
the Establishment—may to some extent account for the number 
of renderings of the hymn for devotional purposes. But, in any 
case, the number is larger in Germany and England (including 
American translations) than in any other modern country. An 
able translator of the present day describes a volume published 
in Germany, which contains sixty or seventy versions of the 
sequence—some by names of eminence. American translations, 
a recent collector asserts, hardly fall short of a like figure—one 
enthusiast having not only written (which was venial) but pub- 
lished (an unpardonable offence) no fewer than thirteen different 
versions. English renderings, both Catholic and Protestant 
combined, rise above the same number, notwithstanding that 
only one or two translators are known to have ventured on 
making more than a single‘version of the hymn. It is, however, 
with English efforts alone to translate Dies Jrw—including, of 
course, renderings by Irishmen and Scotchmen—with but one 
exception, in the case of the latest translation into the ver- 
nacular by an American, that we are in this place concerned. 

Out of the large number of versions of Dies Iw made into 
English, fifty have been selected for remark and quotation. These 
fifty include the best translations that are known to exist; the 
translations made by the most eminent persons, or which in 
themselves are otherwise noteworthy; and the versions which 
are of earliest date, or of latest publication. Upwards of twenty 
more versions in the vernacular might be mentioned ; but these 
are neglected for various good reasons. Some are insufficiently 
meritorious to claim notice or annotation. Some are known by 
report only to the present writer, and cannot be verified. Several 
are merely revised or altered versions of former translations—- 
characteristics, however, which alone would not cause them to 
be ignored. Two are in MS. only, and have not yet been, 
though it is hoped they will shortly be, published. And 
two early renderings have been discovered by the research of 
another, and are left for the discoverer himself to make public. 
The wide theological acceptance spoken of above, which the 
sequence has secured, may be imagined from a review of the 
opinions of some of its translators. Dies Iv@ has been done 
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into English by members of nearly every form of religious pro- 
fession. A member of the Society of Friends has made one ver- 
sion; and at least one born Socinian another. Lutherans and 
Calvinists equally have attempted its translation. Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians have rendered it into their 
mother tongue. Irish Orangemen, Scotch Kirk ministers, Eng- 
lish Nonconformists, Anglicans—High, Low, and Broad Church 
alike—have done themselves honour by making the same efforts. 
And many Catholics—perhaps nearly one half of the whole, cer- 
tainly one half of the selected fifty versions—have translated 
their own sublime prose; and these renderings are not amongst 
the least poetical, or the least faithful, both in expression and in 
metre, to the original. 

The religious diversities are not the only differentiw of the 
translation of Dies Ire. Naturally, the largest number of trans- 
lators are to be found amongst the clergy, whether of the Catholic 
priesthood or among Protestant ministers. Out of the fifty chosen 
versions somewhere about nineteen or twenty are by laymen. But, 
nearly every profession and rank has added to the list of transla- 
tors; and besides clergy of every degree, from a Protestant arch- 
bishop to a Catholic religious; men of letters and newspaper 
editors; politicians and lawyers ; private gentlemen and peers; a 
general officer, several medical men, and at least three ladies have 
undertaken the almost hopeless task. Of the selected fifty, five 
only are anonymous, beyond the chance of their authors being 
now recognized: although one certainly and probably two versions 
in addition, have nut been assigned to their actual authors. Of 
the residue, several were originally published without any name, 
or with initial letters only affixed. But time, which surely if 
slowly solves many literary problems of authorship, has: revealed 
the names of a large proportion of those translations which were 
published in the first instance with no distinguishing mark. 
Three translations are posthumous. One was privately printed. 
Two have not yet been published. Three renderings are supposed 
to be literal: one in rhythmical prose, and two in the form of 
poetry. Nineteen first appeared in books of private devotion ; 
and twelve or thirteen were first launched for public criticism 
in the pages of periodical literature. Nearly one half of the 
half-hundred were made by Catholics in religion, hereditary 
or converted. 

The dates of the several versions are as diverse as their author- 
ship. No original version seems to have been written, though 
two were published, in the eighteenth century. But, six or seven 
were written in the seventeenth century; and the remainder 
between the years 1805 and 1882, and all but five of these have 
been published within the last half century. Hence, these fifty 
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versions naturally arrange themselves into two widely different 
groups—tnose which are comparatively ancient, and those that are 
actually modern. Some specimens of both groups are in substance 
imperfect ; and in general lack the final or other verses. Some 
are avowedly fragmentary, and are mere tov'soes of the grand old 
original. And some, again, either supplement, or are sapplemented 
by portions of other versions. The fifty versions further arrange 
themselves into two other clearly marked divisions—paraphrases 
and translations proper. The versions, hitherto, have been spoken 
of generically under the latter designation. But, a comparatively 
small number are genuinely translations of the sequence, both in 
its dramatic entirety and in its poetic form. As a rule, mere 
imitations have been ignored: but some paraphrases verge too 
nearly upon imitation; and some, or many versions professedly 
translations, render the matter of the hymn with a freedom 
approaching to laxity, or even licence, and in a manner wholly 
different to that of the original. Indeed, the versions which 
honestly adhere to both substance and rhymed metre of the original 
of Thomas of Celano are but few. To be exact: in regard to 
version, nine or ten are more or less paraphrases of the sequence, 
and thirty or thirty-one are more or less direct translations. Of 
the last (as was above said) two are described by their authors 
as literal translations ; and one enjoys the singular distinction 
of being written in rhythmical prose. The metres of the ren- 
derings, again, are manifold. Some are irregular; some are 
fanciful ; some are orderly. Of the latter, the form is usually 
two-fold. The trochaic metre is the more popular measure : and 
of this form there are at least thirty-one specimens. Iambics are 
less popular with translators; and only twelve or thirteen are 
written in this metre. But, out of the one-and-thirty versions in 
trochaic measure, only thirteen are written with the dissyllabiec 
rhymes of the original prose. One of these thirteen is partially 
dissyllabie only—the author, apparently, having before its com- 
pletion tired of his work; one is only partially trochaic, though 
with double rhymes; two are imperfect renderings, wanting 
one or more triplets ; one is paraphrastic ; and two are merely frag- 
ments of the whole sequence, however valuable may be the portions 
chipped from the block. This exhaustive analysis leaves but 
seven genuine translations into English of Dies /ra@, complete in 
the tale of stanzas, honestly reproduced in substance, and done 
into both metre and rhyme of the original—z.e., trochaic, with 
dissyllabic rhymed readings. The honour attaching to this 
literary feat is shared by two Protestant clergymen and by five 
Catholics—three of the latter being laymen. 

Almost every version in turn—it is a constant remark of 
students of Dzes Iv@—is indebted, consciously or unconsciously, 
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to others which take precedence of it in order of time. This in- 
debtedness is observable both in thought and language. In some 
cases, in many cases, the copying is patent and obvious, and 
needs no explanation. In others, it is not easy to understand, 
with conflicting dates, questions of life and death, and in early 
days, difficulties attending the widely-parted localities of authors, 
how one translator could have copied from another, except through 
the medium of a version, common to both, which has perished. 
In one case of unblushing plagiarism, lines of seven syllables have 
been turned into lines of eight, by the addition, in many instances, 
and with almost comical effect, of monosyllabic particles and 
articles, of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and of conjunctions and 
interjections, freely sprinkled over the page. 

The sources whence the present collection of renderings of 
Dies Ire has been made are varied. The earlier versions, espe- 
cially the Catholic translations, were, as a rule, made for purposes 
of private devotion. The later versions, and most of the Protes- 
tant renderings were made for singing publicly in church. For 
references to seven or eight out of the fifty versions, the writer is 
indebted to a friend, who contemporaneously and unknown to 
him, has made a far larger collection of versions than the present 
one—a collection which includes all the translations from America 
and two fresh British versions, one from the collector’s own pen. 
Two of the fifty versions of this collection exist only in MS. 
They were written independently, almost at the same date: one 
by a clezgyman, an able pioneer in Anglican adaptations of the 
ancient Latin hymns; one by a cultured and poetic-minded 
Catholic priest gone to his rest; both in the years 1846-1847. 
Two, if not three of the earliest Catholic translations are also in- 
cluded in this collection—the very earliest, if we exclude an 
irregular rendering and a paraphrase; and the only early trans- 
lations, if we exclude the manufactured edition of a former version 
above-mentioned. The only further remarks of an analytical 
nature which it is convenient to make, have reference to the 
names of some of the more distinguished men who have attempted 
a rendering into English of Dies Ire. Amongst others, these 
may be specially referred to in the order of their date of publica- 
tion. In the seventeenth century, we find the names of Sylvester, 
Crashaw, and Drummond of Hawthornden, to whom may be 
added, under protest, the name of Lord Roscommon—though 
perhaps a greater name than his should be affixed to the version 
with which that nobleman is credited, viz., Dryden. In the 
eighteenth century, as before observed, no translation is known 
to have been written, though two were printed. In the nine- 
teenth century these were some of the better known or more 
distinguished authors, who ventured, with more or less absence 
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of failure, on the forlorn hope of rendering into English the Dies 
fre: Sir Walter Scott, Lord Macaulay, Canon Husenbeth, Isaac 
Williams, Archbishop Trench, Dean Alford, Prior Aylward, 
W. J. Copeland, ‘Lord Lindsay, Dr. Irons, Father Caswall, 
R. Dalton Williams, (“ Shamrock” of the Nation) Robert 
Campbell of Skerrington, W. J. Blew, Professor Bright, 
A. D. Wackerbarth (?), P. Stanhope Worsley, Dr. Kynaston, 
C. B. Cayley, R. Holt Hutton, J. Hoskyns-Abrahall, Dean 
Stanley, Charles Kent, and Justice O’Hagan (who forty years 
ago was another of the Irish national poets). 

The above and other details may be seen at a glance from the 
following Table, which gives, in a condensed form, many of the 
more obvious characteristics of the fifty versions of Dies Ira 
covered by this article:* The seven columns contain respectively 
these details, somewhat abbreviated to meet the requirements of 
a eontracted tabulated form: the nwmber of the translation in 
this collection ; the date of its issue; the name of its author and 
source of publication ; the character of the version, whether it be 
para-phrase, trans-lation, frag-ment or imp-erfect, or a liter-al 
rendering ; its metre, irreg-ular, troch-aic, tamb-ic, or rhyth- 
mical prose; and its rhyme, simp-le, or diss-yllabic, with the 
number of syllables. 





* A version in Welsh could hardly find a place, even by way of reference, 
in the present paper. It may be mentioned, however, in a foot-note, that this 
effort has: been made, of late years, by one of the Catholic translators 
(No. 29 in the Table) into English of Dies Ire. The following is the first 
triplet of this version, by Mr. H. W. Lloyd :— 


Dydd y Digter 
Dydd y digter, dwys i’r glust yw, 
Hwn a ysa ’r byd yn nystryw, 
Dafydd gyda’r Sifli’n dyst yw. 


The following note is added by the learned translator :—“ In this translation the 
double rhyme is maintained throughout, as well as the rules of ‘alliterative conca- 
tenation,’ termed in Welsh prosody ‘cynghanedd.’ The vowel ‘u’ in the penulti- 
mate syllable of the first line in the above stanza has precisely the same sound as 
the ‘ y’ in those of the second and third lines. The sound of ‘v’ is expressed in 
Welsh by a single ‘f;’ that of ‘f’ by the double letter ‘ff.’” 
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FIFTY VERSIONS OF “DIES IR%.” 
Dete | Reli- v f Author and Version.| Metre. | Rhyme. | S¥! 
mas ae — Gan of Publication. bins. -. 
1 | 1621 | Prot. | Joshua Sylvester: Divine Wecks. Para. | Irreg. | Simp. 
2 | 1646 | Cath.| Richard Crashaw: Steps to the Temple. | Para. | Irreg. | Simp. 
3 | 1656 | Prot. | William Drummond of Hawthornden: | Trans. | Iamb. | Simp. | 8 
| Posthumous Poems. 
4 | 1657 | Cath.| AnselmCrowther and Thomas Vincent | Trans. | Iamb. Simp. | 8 
| Sadler: Rosarists’ Daily Exercises. 
5 | 1687 | Cath.| James Dymock, Clergyman: Sacrifice | Trans. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 
of the New Law. ‘ 
6 | 1694 | Cath.| Anonymous: Following of Christ. Trans. | Iamb. | Simp. 
7 | 1721 | Prot. | Attributed to Lord Roscommon: | Trans. | lamb. | Simp. | 8 i 
| or or Posthumous Poems. Probably by 
| 1763 | Cath. Dryden: Divine Office for the i 
| Laity. 
8 | 17.. | Cath.| Anonymous: Office for the Dead. Trans. | Iamb. | Simp. | 8 i 
9 | 1805 | Prot. | Sir Walter Scott: Lay of the Last | Frag. | lamb. | Simp. | 8 3 
Minstrel. Para. 
10 | 1825 | Prot.| “O”: Christian Remembrancer. = &| Iamb. | Simp. | 8 4 
| ara. 
11 | 1826 | Prot.| Lord Macaulay: Christian Observer. | Frag. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 4 
Para. 
12 | 1831 | Cath.| F.C. Canon Husenbeth; Missal for | Tr. &| Irreg. | Simp. 4 
the Laity. Para. 
13 | 1833 | Cath.| Anonymous: Spiritual Eepository. | Trans. —_ > 
rose. 
14 | 1837 | Prot. | J. Chandler: Hymns of the Primitive | Trans. | Troch.| Diss. | 8 : 
} Church. 
15 ; 1839 | Cath. | J. R. Beste: Catholic Hours. Trans. | Irreg. | Diss. | 8 
16 | 1839 | Prot. | Isaac Williams: Hymns from the | Trans. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 4 
Parisian Breviary. 
17 | 1844 | Prot. | Archbishop Trench: JZymns for the |{mp. | Troch.| Simp: , 7 4 
Sick and Suffering. Trans. | 4 
18 | 1844 | Prot. | Dean Alford: Psalms and Hymns. Trans. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 
19 | 1845 | Cath.| W. F. + enue Prayers for the | Trans, | lamb. | Simp. | 8 5 
Dead. } 
20 | 1846 | Cath.| Prior Aylward: Two Unpublished MSS\| Trans. _—_ Simp. | 7 _ 
an 
lamb. | Simp. | 8 
21 | 1847 | Prot.| W.J. Copeland: Unpublished MS. Trans. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 
22 | 1847 | Prot. | Lord Lindsay: History of Christian | Trans. | Troch. | Simp. | 7 
Art. | 
| 23 | 1848 | Prot.| Dr. Irons: Fly Sheet; afterwards, in| Trans, | Troch. | Diss. | 8 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. | 
24 | 1848 | Cath. | Father Caswall : Lyra Catholica. Trans. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 
25 | 1848 | Cath. | 1. Dalton Williams (“‘ Shamrock” of | Para. | Irreg. | Simp. ‘ a 
the Nation): Manual of the Sisters 
of Charity. 
26 | 1849 | Prot. | Dean Disney: Jrish Ecclesiastical | Imp. | Troch.| Simp. | 8 
Journal. Trans. 
27 | 1849 | Prot. | Archdeacon Rowan: Jrish Ecclesias- | Trans. | Troch.| Diss. & 


Simp. 8 
Simp. 7 


tical Journal. 
28 | 1850 | Cath.} Robert Campbell of Skerrington: | Frag. | Troch. 
Hymns and Anthems. Trans. 
29 | 1850 | Cath. | Howel W. Lloyd: Paradise of the | Trans. | Troch.| Simp. 8 
| Christian Soul. | 
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FIFTY VERSIONS OF “ DIES IR ”—(continued). 
No. Date Reli- Name of Author and Version. | Metre. | Rhyme- 7 
mJ a = Source of Publication. bles. 
30 | 1850 | Prot. | Dr. F. G. Lee: Poems. ‘Trans. | Troch. | Simp. | 7 
31 | 1852 | Prot. | William J. Blew: Church Hymn and | Trans. | Troch. | Diss. | 8 
Tune Book. ¢ 
32 | 1858 | Prot.| Professor Bright: Athanasius. Trans. | Troch. | Simp. | 7 
33 | 1859 | Prot. | J. W. Hewett: Verses by a Country | Trans. | Troch. | Simp. | 7 
Curate. 
34 | 1860 | Cath. | Doubtful authorship; possibly A. D. | Trans. ; Troch. | Diss. | 8 
Wackerbarth: Catholic Hymnal. 
35 | 1860 | Prot. | P. Stanhope Worsley: Blackwood’s | Imp.= | Troch. | Diss. | 8 
Magazine. Trans. 
36 | 1862 | Prot. | Dr. Kynaston: Occasional Hymns, | Frag. | Troch.| Diss. | 8 
privately printed. Trans. 
37 | 1864 | Prot. | C. B. Cayley: Church Times. Imp. | Troch. | Diss. | 8 
Trans. 
38 | 1865 | Cath. | Father Trappes: Liturgical Hymns. | Trans. | Irreg. | Simp. 
39 | 1868 | Prot. | R. Holt Hutton: Spectator. Liter. | Iamb. | Simp. | 8 
Trans, 
40 | 1868 | Prot.| J. Hoskyns- Abrahall: Christian | Trans. | Troch. | Diss. 8 
Remembrancer. Para. 
41 | 1868 | Prot. | Dean Stanley: Macmillan’s Magazine. | Trans. | Troch. | Simp. | 7 
Para. 
42 | 1871 | Prot. | W. Cooke: Hymnary. Frag. | Troch.| Diss. | 8 
Trans. 
43 | 1874 | Cath. | Charles Kent : Month. Trans. | Troch. | Diss, | 8 
44 | 1874 | Cath.| Justice O’Hagan: Jrish Monthly. Trans. | Troch. | Diss. | 8 
45 | 1874 | Cath. | Dr. Wallace: Hymns of the Church. | Trans. | Troch. | Diss. | 8 
46 | 1875 | Cath.| Anonymous: essenger of the Sacred | Trans. | Troch, | Simp. | 7 
Heart. 
47 | 1880 | Prot. | D. T. Morgan: Hymns of the Latin | Trans. | Iamb. | Simp. | 8 
Church. 
48 | 1880 | Cath. | Osmund Seager: Oremus. | Trans. | Troch.| Simp. | 7 
49 | 1881 | Cath. | Father Police : Parochial Hymn Book. | Frag. | Iamb. | Simp. | 8 
Para. 
50 | 1882 | Cath. | Joseph J. Marrin: Catholic World. | Liter. | Iamb. | Simp. | 8 
| Trans. 














Dies Ive, either in its native form, or in an English dress of 
some fashion, new or old, is presumably known to the reader. 
it be not known, the Missal will provide the first; nearly any 
Protestant hymn-book will furnish the last; and both, English 
and Latin, as a rule, may be found in most Catholie books of 

*devotion.* Familiarity with the conception and general line of 


If 





* Non-Catholics, who may not have access to the original in other 
volumes, can find the text of Dies Ire in the following books :—1. Trench’s 
Sacred Latin Poetry (Macmillan), with valuable notes: 2. Hymni Ecclesic, 
bearing the venerable initials J. H. N., and the date 1838: reprinted 
(Macmillan) 1865; 3. Daniel’s Thesawrus Hymnologicus ; 4. Hymns of 
the Primitive Church, an almost forgotten, but valuable collection of 
Catholic hymns, chiefly from the Parisian Breviary, by an early and 
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the prose, therefore, being taken for granted, some idea of the 
style, character, peculiarities, and value of the different versions 
may be obtained by making centoes from the several efforts of 
various authors. By this means, and within a reasonable space, 
a combination may be formed of the happiest portions of their 
attempts to render this most difficult sequence into English, A 
glance may be taken at some of their feeblest results. Compari- 
sons and contrasts may be made, under different conditions, of 
version, metre, rhyme: and such brief notes or comments may 
be added as each case seems to demand. Of course, the different 
classes of versions, and versions in different metres and modes of 
rendering, ought to be kept distinctly apart ; and this will be 
secured in the case of all genuine and complete translations of 
any date, and of all comparatively recent renderings. But, in the 
case of some fragments of the hymn ; of certain irregular and ab- 
normal renderings ; of most of the older versions; and of ail the 
paraphrases under consideration—it will perhaps be sufficient, 
and it will certainly be more concise, to make a complete version, 
in a cento form, without having regard to the character of the 
rendering, or to the metre of it, or to its date. This being done, 
the residue of translations, nearly all of which are modern— 
whether trochaic or iambic, whether composed with single or 
double-rhymed endings—may be treated more artistically and 
according to rule. But the paraphrases and older and more irre- 
gular versions may be dealt with in the first place: and a cento 
may be made which will give some idea of various miscellaneous 
efforts by different hands, to render into English the mighty 
sequence of Thomas of Celano. 

Before however, this cento be given, it may not be amiss, under 
any degree of acquaintance with the sequence, to refresh the 
memory of the reader. It may be convenient to place before 
him in one view, and in a briefer form than paraphrases assume, 
an outline of the dramatized vision of the day of doom as imag- 
ined by the medizval friar, and as reproduced into English by 
Catholic hands three centuries later and two centuries since. In 
all probability, the versions of the Benedictine monks and of the 
Catholic clergyman of the seventeenth century—numbers four 
and five in the above table—will be unknown to the reader. As 
the two earliest Catholic renderings, though possibly both of 
them were indebted to a third, lost translation, these versions pos- 
sess their own intrinsic interest, apart from their poetic value or 





accomplished translator, the late Rev. John Chandler (1837), who died 
vicar of the Anglican living of Witley; and 5, in the Spectator news- 
paper for 1868, with a literal translation, in a noteworthy article entitled, 
* Sir Walter Scott and the Dies Irw” (March 7). 
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faultiness, they will be printed in parallel columns ; and a com- 
parison of one with the other, and both with more modern and 
even earlier efforts, will produce curious critical speculations in 
the art of plagiarism. 

The version of 1657 is the earliest extant translation from a 
Catholic source, being complete in matter and trochaic in metre, 
though written with simple rhymes only. The copy from which 
the present repetition is made was printed at Amsterdam, as the 
engraved title-page declares, in a small 12mo form, in a tiny but 
stout book of devotions, entitled Daily Exercises of the devout 
Rosarists, by two monks, who sign their own initials, A. C. and 
T. V., and those of the ‘‘ Order of St. Bennet.’ This is a rare book 
at the present day, when all similar tomes are eagerly purchased, 
either for existing libraries in England, or by those who are 
making new libraries in America. A damaged and imperfect 
copy was found by the writer some twenty years ago in a second- 
hand bookseller’s shop. Fortunately, the version of Dies Irae 
is complete, and a,study of it gives evidence of two interesting 
po:nts in the English history of the hymn. Firstly, there are 
striking similarities between this version and that of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, which, under the condition of the case—the 
dates of Drummond’s death (in 1649), and of the publication 
of his posthumous poems (in 1656)—are curious to note. For, 
Drummond could not have copied from the Rosarists’ version ; 
and it is not easy to see how the Rosarists could have copied 
from Drummond, though both might have been indebted to a 
third, but now unknown rendering. Secondly, later versions 
are even verbally indebted to the Benedictine monks’ translation, 
notably the Protestant version, published next in order of time, 
which bears the name of Lord Roscommon—if, again, later ver- 
sions and the present one are not indebted to a common prior 
source for literal inspiration. Space prevents these arguments 
from being elaborated. A single quotation on behalf of each of 
them must suffice. In support of the first proposition, the ren- 
dering of a somewhat crucial verse—the fifteenth—by both 
authors may be quoted and compared. The Rosarists’ is as 
follows (Amsterdam, 1657) :— 


Amongst Thy sheep, grant I may stand 
Far from the goats’ accursed band, 
Securely placed at Thy right hand. 


Drummond’s version runs thus (London, 1656) : 


On that great day, at Thy right hand, 
Grant I amongst Thy sheep may stand, 
Sequestered from that goatish band. 
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Apart from other similarities in thought and language, the final 
word in each of the three several lines, though in a different 
order, is the same in both versions. By way of proof of the 
second theorem, it may be said that, with verbal exceptions—the 
exchange of an article for a pronoun, and the interchange of 
particles—the two versions of the Rosarists and Lord Roscommon, 
or Dryden, as it may prove to be—have identically the same 
opening stanza. Here is that of the monks’, which has almost 
become a canon of translation—to at least ten or twelve later 
authors—for verse one :— 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall all the world in ashes lav ; 
As David and Sybilla say. 


And this is the version of the translation first published many 
years after the death of the nobleman whose name it bears :— 


The day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the Sybil say. 


Other coincidences might be mentioned: but one further remark 
only need be made by way of an estimate of the Rosarists’ work. 
It may be pronounced to be a fine translation, in a rhymed 
metre not of the highest order; and allowing for the pronun- 
ciation of the English language at the date of its composition, 
there is, probably, no false rhyme to be found in its triplets. 
This verdict cannot honestly be given of many other versions of 
Dies Ire. 

If “James Dymock, a (Catholic) Clergyman,”’ be not the 
author of the second version printed in parallel columns, and 
dated, 1687, his name appears in the above form on the title-page 
of the eighth edition of a work which contains it. The title 
of the book—a tiny old-fashioned narrow-paged duodecimo tome— 
is The Great Sacrifice of the New Law expounded by the Figures 
of the Old. In this edition, and in an appendix of Mass for the 
dead, is published the popular version of the Rev. James Dymock. 
The version has been frequently reprinted in its own age and in 
later years. But, whether the Sacrifice of the New Law or 
the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mury, (which also contains 
the same translation of the sequence) published in London by 
Henry Hills, in the same year, 1687, can claim priority of pub- 
lication for the prose, must remain a moot point until further 
evidence be procurable. A reference to an earlier than the eighth 
edition of the Sacrifice, if a copy could be found, would decide 
the question. However, the reprint quoted below follows the 
version of Dymock’s volume: and a comparison of it with the 
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translation by the Rosarists—allowing for the differences of 
metre—shows a strong family likeness to exist between them. 
Here is Dymock’s third verse : — 


The last trump, with dreadful groan, 
Through the graves and regions blown, 
Summons all before the throne. 


The Benedictine monks, on the other hand, render the same 
triplet thus :— , 


His trumpet sounds a dreadful tone ; 
The noise through all the graves is blown, 
And calls the dead before His throne. 


Perhaps one of the not least characteristic triplets of Dymock’s 
version is the sixth :— 


When the Judge is seated so, 
All that’s secret all shall know. 
Nothing unrevenged shall go. 


Or, as some copies read, “ unavenged shall go.” With this it 
may not be amiss to contrast the version of Drummond, which, 
in the transposition of words and elliptical form of expression, is 
also characteristic :— 


The Judge enthroned, whom bribes not gain, 
The closest crimes appear shall plain, 
And none unpunishéd remain. 


The unearthing of this author’s name, if it be a discovery, was 
due to accident. No name could be attached to this version of 
the sequence, until, in searching the Library catalogue of the 
British Museum for the Office of Owr Lady, which was known to 
contain a translation, the writer’s attention was attracted to the 
striking title of The Great Sacrifice. A copy of this book had long 
been in his possession and was well known to him. On referring 
to the copy in the Museum, it was found to be a later edition of 
the same work, but with an appendix containing a version in 
English of Dies Ire. On comparing this version with the 
translation in Our Lady’s Office, the two were found to be 
identical, whilst the title page of The Great Sacrifice claimed 
the authorship of both for ‘ James Dymock, a Clergyman,” that 
is, of course, a Catholic priest. 

Both the Rosarists’ and Dymock’s translations have been re- 
printed. In the century following their publication, a copy of 
the last was made for a small square 24mo. edition, in both Latin 
and English, of the Office for the Dead. In the present century, 
the former was reprinted in America—whither the little old book 
of the Rosarists had probably been taken by some early and 
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pious Irish emigrant—some forty years back, in a collection of 
religious poetry, Catholic Melodies, by the Rev. James Hoerner 
(Baltimore, 1843), with appropriate melodies for singing added. 
Both also have been widely utilized by subsequent versifiers, Perhaps 
the most shameless instance of adaptation, in which both versions 
suffered, may be found in the case of the translation, marked No.8, 
in the above table, in a volume of devotions containing, for the 
use of laymen, the Entire Office for the Dead. Internal evidence 
supplied by the preface, which refers to a work on the Primitive 
Liturgies by thelearned Nonjuror, Dr. Brett, proves that this office 
was printed subsequently to 1718—in which year, it is believed, 
Dr. Brett published his translation. The version of Dies Ire 
contained in this volume would be beneath notice were it not for 
the original manner in which it was created, or perhaps it were 
truer to say, manufactured. It is to be feared that similar, if less 
gross, plagiarisms have disgraced our own day. By a comparison 
of the text of this anonymous version with those of the Benedic- 
tines and the Catholic priest respectively, it would seem that the 
new translation has been made from the two elder ones, by ver- 
bally quoting the first (in the same metre), by verbally altering 
the second (in another metre), and by combining both. Thus, by 
addition, subtraction, and copying pure and simple, the skilful 
compiler has made a new version from two others of trochaic and 
iambic metres severally. Not to waste more space over this mons- 
trosity, it will suffice to print a couple or three of these triplets, 
indicating by italic letters some of the changes which have been 
made in earlier renderings :— 


The day of wrath, that dreadful day 

Shall all the world in ashes lay, 

As David and the Sybils say. 

Oh, what a fear will all surprise, 

When the strict Judge descends the skies, 
And comes to hold His great assize. 

The last trumpet with dreadful groan, 
Through ail the graves and regions blown, 
Shall summon all before the throne. 


Modern cases of plagiarism, adaptation and imitation, amongst 
translators of hymns and editors of hymn-books, bad as they are, 
ean scarcely beat this specimen of audacity, if not of success. 

The following versions of 1657 and 1687 are those which have 
been above annotated :— 


DIES IR. 
A.C. and T.V. 1657. James Dymock. 1687. 
1, Tuat day of wrath, that dreadful day Day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall all the world in ashes lay ; Shall the world in ashes lay, 


As David and Sibylla say. David and the Sybils say. 
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. How shall poor mortals quake with fears, 


When their impartial Judge appears, 
Who all their causes strictly hears ? 


. His trumpet sounds a dreadful tone ; 


The noise through all the graves is blown, 
And calls the dead before his throne. 


. Nature and death shall stand at gaze, 


When creatures shall their bodies raise, 
And answer for their sore-spent days. 


. The fair-writ book of conscience shown, 


Sin’s black indictment shall be known, 
And every soul its guilt shall own. 


. So, when the Judge shall sit on high, 


All hidden sins shall open lie, 
No crime shall from due vengeance fly. 


. What plea shall wretched I pretend ? 


What patron move to stand my friend, 
When scarce the just themselves defend? 


. O dreadful God and glorious King, 


Who dost the saved freely bring 
To bliss, save me, 0 Mercy’s Spring. 


Pious Jesu, call to mind 

Thy travels, for my good designed ; 
Grant I may that day mercy find. 
Thou sat’st down weary seeking me, 


Thou climb’st the cross, my soul to free ; 
Let not such labour fruitless be. 


. Dread Judge, whose justice is severe, 


My long black score of sin make clear, 
Ere the accounting day appear. 


I, as a guilty person groan ; 
My faults are in my blushes known. 
Pity, dear Lord, thy suppliant’s moan, 


. Thy granting Magdalen relief, 


And opening heaven to the thief, 
Hath with sweet hopes allayed my grief. 


. My worthless prayers deserve no hire ; 


But thou, mild Lord, thy grace inspire, 
And save me from eternal fire. 


. Amongst thy sheep, grant I may stand, 


Far from the goats’ accursed band, 
Securely placed at thy right hand. 


The cursed troop being put to shame, 
And pent in hell’s ne’er dying flame, 
Amongst the blest enrol my name. 


With bended knee I make my prayer, 
And heart, contrite as ashes are ; 
Of my last end, dear Lord, take care. 


That day of doom, that day of tears, 
When guilty man awakes in fears 
From dust, and ’fore his Judge appears, 
Jesu, whose breast our woes condoles, 
Preserve him from hell’s burning coals ; 
Give rest to all departed souls. 
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What a fear will all surprize, 
When the Judge aloft in skies 
Comes to hold his great assize. 


The last trump, with dreadful groan, 
Through the gravesand regions blown, 
Summons all before the throne. 


Death and nature both shall quake, 
When mankind from death shall wake, 
Rising his accounts to make. 


Doom’s-dav book shall be ordained, 
In which al! things are contained, 
Whereof :2ankind must be arraigned. 


When the Judge is seated so, 
All that’s secret all shall know; 
Nothing unrevenged shall go. 


Wretch, how shall I then endure 
To answer? Or whose aid procure, 
When the just is scarce secure ? 


King of dreadful glory mine, 
Who savest freely those are thine, 
Save me, fount of Love divine. 


Jesus, sweet, remember, I 
Am the cause thou camest to die ; 
Damn me not eternally. 


Lost, thou me hast weary sought ; 
On the cross me dearly bought; 
Let not those pains profit nought. 


Thou just Judge of vengeance due, 
Pardon of my sins renew, 

E’er the accounting day ensue. 
Guilty-like, 1 wait my case ; 
Shame of sin doth sting my face ; 
Spare me, God, who beg for grace. 


Thou, who Mary didst forgive, 
And the dying thief reprieve, 
Hope to me didst also give. 


Though my prayers deserve no hire, 
Yet, good Lord, grant my desire— 
I may escape eternal fire. 


Amongst thy sheep let me abide, 
From the goats me far divide, 
Place me on thy own right side. 


When the wicked are supprest, 
And to direful flames addrest, 
Call me to thee with the blest. 


Lowly suppliant, I thee pray, 
With a heart contrite as clay, 
Guard me on my dying day. 


This is, lo, that day of doom, 
Wherein men from ashy tomb 
Unto judgment sha'] arise ; 

Spare him, Lord, who mercy cries : 
Jesu, pious and good Lord, 
Eternal rest to them afford. 
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In close connection with these two versions may conveniently 
be placed the completest and finest of the more ancient versions 
which, under protest again, may for the moment pass under the 
name of the Earl of Roscommon. 
readers, though it may, perhaps, be found in some books of 


Catholic devotion :— 


It also will be new to some 


DIES IRZ. 


1. Tux day of wrath, that dreadful 10. Thou, who for me didst feel such 
day, pain, 

Shall the whole world in ashes lay, ° Whose precious blood the cross did 
As David and the Sybil say. stain, 


. What horror will invade the mind, 


When the strict Judge, who would 
be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find ? 


j1. 


Let not these agonies be vain. 


Thou, whom avenging powers obey, 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the sad accounting day. 


3. The last loud trumpet's wondrous 12, Surrounded with amazing fears, 
sound Whose load my soul with anguish 
Shall through the rending tombs re- bears, 
bound, I sigh, I weep; accept my tears. 
And wake the nations under 43 Thou who wast moved with Mary’s 
ground. ead , 


. Nature end death shall, with sur- 


prise, 
Behold the pale offender rise, 
And view the Judge with conscious 
eyes. 


. Then shall, with universal dread, 


The sacred mystic book be read 
To trying the living and the dead. 


14. 


g 

And, by absolving of the thief, 

Hast given me hope, now give 
relief, 

Reject not my unworthy prayer ; 

Preserve me from that dangerous 
snare, 

Which death and gaping hell pre- 
pare. 


. Give my exalted soul a place 


6. The Judge ascends His awful 
throne ; Amongst thy chosen righthand 
He makes each secret sin be race, 
known, The sons of God and heirs of 
And all, with shame, confess their grace. 
— 16. From that insatiable abyss, 
7. Oh then, what interest shall I Where flames devour and serpents 


make, 
To save my last important stake, 
When the most just have cause to 
quake. 


. Thou mighty formidable King, 


Thou mercy’s unexhausted spring, 
Some comfortable pity bring. 


. Forget not what my ransom cost, 


Let not my dear-bought soul be lost, 
In storms of guilty terror tost. 


17 


hiss, 
Promote me to thy seat of bliss. 
Prostrate, my contrite heart I rend ; 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end. 


. Well may they curse their second 


breath, 
Who rise to a reviving death: 
Thou great Creator of mankind, 
Let guilty man compassion find. 








With this version may be either compared or contrasted the 
rendering of Drummond of Hawthornden. It may be contrasted 
if we take the two versions, which is probably the true theory, as 
representing a Catholic and Protestant rendering severally. It 
may be compared, if both were written by Protestants and both 
were published posthumously, as Drummond’s version certainly 
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was thus published. In any case, the following stanzis may be 
conveniently read in close connection with those which stand 
above, and some curious speculations will suggest themselves to 
the reader, who will be at the pains to examine them in conjunc- 
tion with the rendering attributed to Roscommon. They are 
quoted in this place for two further reasons. First, in order 
to be able to deal in the future exclusively with modern 
versions. And next, because, although the version is called 
a translation, it is in reality imperfect at the end, and “ farced” 
or enlarged at the beginning of the prose. Drummond translated 
the first seventeen triplets only, to which he prefixed four stanzas 
from: his own pen. The version, therefore, is composite in 
character, and is difficult to be dealt with under any one head- 
ing. But, as Drummond’s translation is easily accessible, a 
few verses only need be quoted: and the following are some of 
the more characteristic of his triplets :— 


DIES IRZ. 
1. That dreaded day of wrath and 8. All wholly holy dreadful King, 


shame, Who freely life to Thine dost bring, 
In flames shall turn this world’s huge Of mercy save me, mercy’s spring. 

frame, 
As sacred prophets do proclaim. 10. In search of me, Thou full of pain 

’ ? Didst sweat blood, death, on Cross 

3. Shrill-sounding trumpets through sustain ; 

the air Let not these sufferings be in vain. 
Shall, from dark sepulchres, each- salient heii 

where, 11. Thou supreme Judge, most just and 
Force wretched mortals to appear. wise, 

5. ns ay then open books — lie, P . me from guilt which on me 
Which all those secret crimes descry, . . . 

For which the guilty world must die. Before that day of thine assize. 

7. Oh, who then pity shall poor me, 16. When that the reprobates are all 
Or, who mine advocate shall be, To everlasting flames made thrall, 
When scarce the justest pass shall Oh, to thy chosen, Lord, me call. 

free ? 


William Drummond, of Hawthornden, died in 1649, and his 
version of Dies Irw was published posthumously. The first 
complete edition of his works appears to have been issued seven 
years after his death, in London, in the year 1656; at least, 
such is a probable opinion. The book was edited by Edward 
Phillips, nephew of Milton; and it contains the funeral prose 
amongst other poems. The edition here quoted from is Mr. 
Turnbull’s, 1856. ' 

Lord Roscommon’s version, or the rendering to which his 
name is affixed, opens a wide critical and literary question on 
which it is difficult to say but little. After considerable inquiry 
and thought, the conclusion at which the writer has arrived, in 
VoL. 1X.—No.1. [Third Series.] F 
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brief, is this: that the earl was not the author of the above ren- 
dering. Who the author might have been is a more difficult 
problem to solve. Perhaps, as he is supposed to have anonymously 
done into English several Latin hymns about the same date, the 
author may have been the poet Dryden. But, this is a mere 
suggestion. The facts in regard to Lord Roscommon’s claim to 
the authorship are these: that nobleman died in the year 1684. 
His version of Dies Ive, if it be his, was published posthumously, 
at an uncertain date, whether thirty-three or thirty-seven years 
after his death ; and it appeared in a small volume, entitled 
Poems on Several Occasions, by the Earl of Roscommon. So 
far as can now be ascertained, no reason has been given for the 
publication of the Dies Jre at this date and in this collection ; 
and none has been assigned why the poem-was not published 
previously, and in former collections by the same author. The 
earliest volume which contains any of the earl’s posthumous 
poetry was published in 1701, in a Collection of Poems, by Lords 
Normanby, Dorset, Halifax, and others, ‘“ with several original 
poems never before printed,” by Roscommon. This book con- 
tained a paraphrase of Psalm exlviii., written by the earl at the 
tender age of twelve years. Like volumes with this one were 
put forth in 1709, and again in 1719, in a third edition ; and of 
these poems it was stated, in a preface, that most of them had 
not been before printed, and some of them were not contained 
in earlier editions. None of these volumes contain the English 
of Dies Ive. The version appeared suddenly in the book above 
named, the preface of which is dated 1717, and the title-page of 
which bears the date 1721; and appeared without explanation, 
note, or advertisement, that Dies Irw had been recently. 
discovered, and was then for the first time published. 
The translation, therefore, was originally published as Lord 
Roscommon’s under somewhat suspicious circumstances. And 
these suspicions are rather intensified than diminished when we 
remember, that the authorship of several of the earl’s posthu- 
mous poems are seriously disputed—among others, the “ Prospect 
of Death” and the “ Prayer of Jeremiah.” Moreover, here is 
another element of doubt. The version which bears the earl’s 
name was republished again and again in Roman Catholic books 
of devotion in the years 1763, 1780, and 1791, without a hint 
being dropped that the version had not been made by the pen 
of a Catholic. And this is strong testimony, at that date, of a 
negative character, that the sequence was not done into English 
by a Protestant. Whilst, if we give any weight at all to a 
tradition which seems to have reached Dr. Johnson at third or 
fourth hand, at least through Waller and Fenton—viz., that the 
reputed author died with two lines of his own rendering on his 
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lips—we shall probably hold to the opinion that Lord Roscommon 
repeated the couplet,* 

My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not forsake me in my end, 
from the works of no writer but himself. The only other point 
worthy of notice is the judgment passed by Johnson on the 
version: that the best line of the sequence owes its origin to 
Dryden. ; 

It may be admitted that these suggestions are of the vaguest. 
At the most, they point to a probability that Roscommon was not 
the author of the version, and to the possibility that Dryden was. 
Nothing more can be said. But, to one who knows, from the 
study of modern hymnody, how easily hymns and their authors 
get misassorted, even within a few years of publication or death 
respectively, the above remarks, apart from all question of the 
religion of the author, will not sound extravagant, and may be 
considered to be justifiable.t A further indirect argument might 
be raised for a non-Protestant origin of the version, from its 
Catholic phraseology, which will be apparent on reading, amongst 
other triplets, the second and thirteenth, in which the author 
speaks of the “ venial” faults of mankind, and of the “ab- 
solving of the thief.”” With the exception of two Protestant 
translators, who use the term “shriven,’” perhaps none other 
non-Catholic has employed the later technical phraseology. No 
one, probably, besides the author, has used the former in his 
rendering of Dies Jrw. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
say that the concluding stanza of the version ascribed to Ros- 
common has not a Catholic tone about its rendering ‘“ Let 
guilty man compassion find” are its last words. These, of 
course, are no equivalent, either to the original Dona eis 
requiem, or to the other early translations—e.g., “Give rest to 
all departed souls” (1657), or, “Eternal rest to them afford’ 
(1687). In fact, the final couplet has been omitted. 

The cento which will be first printed is compiled, as has been 
said, from eleven different versions, more or less of a paraphrastic 
character. In their order of publication they are as follows :— 
1. Sylvester, 1621; 2. Crashaw, 1646; 3. The author of a 





* These lines may here be compared with Crashaw’s concluding words, 

which will be again quoted below (1646) :— ; 
My hope, my fear, my judge, my friend, 
Take charge of me and of my end. 

+ For instance: an American friend once sent the writer, in MS. and 
as an original poem of great devotional beauty, one of Faber’s altar 
hymns. Another friend sent him, as the composition of a devout re- 
ligious, a beautiful subjective hymn of a well-known Protestant author. 
Both,-of course, in good faith. 
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Translation in Verse of the Following of Christ, 1694; 4. Sir 
Walter Scott, 1805; 5. “O,” a writer in the Christian Remem- 
brancer, 1825; 6. Lord Macaulay, 1826; 7. F. C. Canon 
Husenbeth, 1831; 8. R. Dalton Williams, “Shamrock” of the 
Nation, 1848; 9. Rev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall, a Protestant 
clergyman, 1868; 10. Dean Stanley, 1868; 11. Father Police, 
1881. The cento will be composed of eighteen parts, severally 
or combined ; and each part will, as a rule, follow the line of 
thought contained (it is needless to say to the learned reader) in 
the translations already printed. But, as the issue will show, it 
is not always easy to keep the lines of the cento to the exact 
divisions of the original prose. Paraphrases take liberties, not 
alone with the substance of their originals, but also with their 
form. Hence, in any given stanza, the subject matter of the 
one will often either anticipate the purport or supplement the 
contents of the other, prospectively or retrospectively. The 
present arrangement, however, is made as artistically as it 
seems to the writer to be possible; and the reader will be at 
no loss to recall the original triplet, or the version with which 
he may be familiar, under the head of the various Arabic 
numerals indicative of the several stanzas of Dies Ira, or 
from the language of an English rendering. A few words of 
criticism, or explanation, or suggestion will be added to each 
division. 

I. In spite of its well-known language, the opening stanzas 
of Dies Irw must be given in the words of the earliest of the 
modern versions, and perhaps of the most widely read paraphrase 
of the sequence. Sir Walter Scott’s rendering originally ap- 
peared in 1805, in the poem of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and in the form of a brief fragmentary paraphrase. His version 
re-introduced the prose to a Protestant nation, and though other 
versions have since surpassed Scott’s in exactitude of translation, 
few have equalled him in poetic feeling, simplicity, or devotion. 
In the earlier hymn-books of the Anglican communion, Bishop 
Heber’s amongst others, his version found an honourable place. 
Dr. Irons’s translation seems to be now the favoured version 
amongst Protestants, but Sir Walter Scott was the pioneer of 
the prose, and honour is due to him for his discernment and 
sagacity in making it practically known to Englishmen. His 
first verse runs as follows :— 

“That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
When Heaven and earth shall pass away, 


What power shall be the sinner’s stay, 
How shall he meet that dreadful day?” 


The only two triplets of Canon Husenbeth’s version which, 
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strictly speaking, are paraphrases of the original are the first. 
They are these :— 


“The dreadful day, the day of ire 
Shall kindle the avenging fire 
Around the expiring world ; 
And earth, as Sybils said of old, 
And as the prophet king foretold, 
Shall be in ruin hurled.” 


Canon Husenbeth’s version was written half a century ago; 
and was, it is believed, first made public in his edition of the 
Missal for the Laity, 1831. With these two versions of the 
opening stanza may be compared Dean Stanley’s paraphrase, 
which first appeared in the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
December, 1868 :— 


““ Day of wrath, O dreadful day, 
When this world shall pass away, 
And the heavens together roll, 
Shrivelling like a parchéd scroll, 
Long foretold by saint and sage, 
David’s harp and Sybil’s page.” 

By way of contrast, the following is Mr. Williams’ rendering 
of the same stanza :— 


“Woe is the day of ire, 
Shrouding the earth in fire— 
Sibil’s and David's lyre 

Dimly foretold it : 
Strictly the guilty band 
By the avenger scanned, 
Smitten aghast shall stand 

Stull, to behold it.” 


II. Sylvester’s is the earliest known English version ot Dies 
Ire. It was entitled by him, in its English dress, “a holy pre- 
paration to a joyful resurrection ;” and was published in a folio 
form, at the end of the author’s rendering of Du Bartas’ Divine 
Weeks, in the year 1621. The version is partly a trauslation 
and partly a paraphrase ; and the metre is irregular, ending with 
simple rhymes only. It is, or ought to be, too well known to 
require criticism. It contains the germ of translated thought 
of many another version ; and even serves as a model in language 
for imitators to utilise two centuries and a half later, and that not 
always in the author’s happiest moments. Sylvester thus renders 
verse two :— 


“ Oh, what horror will be then, 
When the Lord shall come agen, 
Our deeds of darkness to unfold.” 
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In the version printed in the Following of Christ, the same 
stanza runs thus :— 
“‘ What horror then will each invade 
When noise of Christ’s approach is made— 
That Judge, the sun from whom no crime finds shade.” 

III. The next quotation is made from Lord Macaulay’s ver- 
sion, originally published in a Church of England periodical, 
which at one time, though it has lately died, enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation in that body. It appeared in 1826 in the Chris- 
tian Observer, and the third stanza is thus rendered :— 


“ Hark, to the great trumpet’s tones, 
Pealing o’er the place of bones ; 
Hark, it waketh from their bed 
All the nations of the dead— 

In a countless throng to meet, 
At the eternal judgment seat.” 


With this modern version of the third triplet of Dies Irae 
may be compared two early renderings, a Protestant and Catholic 
one respectively. This is Sylvester’s :— 


“ Shrillest trumpets’ thundering sound 
Through earth’s entrails shall rebound 
To summon all before the throne.” 


And this version is from Crashaw’s Sacred Poems :— 


“‘ Oh, that trump, whose blast shall run 
An even round with th’ circling sun ; 
And urge the murmuring graves to bring 
Pale mankind forth to meet his king.” 


IV. The Rev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall is responsible for the next 
rendering. His version is, on the whole, a fine and vigorous 
reproduction of the ideas, rather than a literal translation, of the 
language of Dies Ivrw. Here is his rendering of the fourth 
verse :— 
, “ Death himself hath shrunk astounded— 

Nature hidden her, confounded— 
Riseth when the whole creation, 
Every clime and every nation, 
Rendering answer, every being, 
To a Judge all secrets seeing.” 


This version appeared in the Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 
1868, the editor oddly enough attaching the paraphrase to a 
criticism, by another hand probably, on certain Anglican hymn- 
books current at that date ; and he records his dissent from the 
change adopted by the translator, throughout the translation, to 
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the English present tense from the Latin future. Canon Husen- 
beth thus renders the same verse :— 
“* Nature and death shall see arrayed 
Poor trembling man for judgment raised, 
Leaving the dreary tomb.” 


Another version is read thus :— 


“ Amazed will death and nature be, 
When they shall every creature see 
Intent to answer his dread scrutiny.” 


This is, again, from the Following of Christ, 1694. 
V. Sylvester’s characteristic rendering of the next verse is as 
follows : — 
“Open shall the books be laid 
herein what we have mis-said, 
Mis-done, mis-deemed, is registered ; 
So that, when the Judge is set, 
Closest crimes (concealed as yet) 
Revealed, shall all be punished.” 
Macaulay’s version takes this form :— 


“The great book shall be unfurled, 
Whereby God shall judge the world : 
What was distant shall be near, 
What was hidden shall be clear : 

To what shelter shall I fly ? 
To what guardian shall I cry ?” 


These efforts may be compared with another, from the pen of 
R. Dalton Williams, “Shamrock,” of the Irish national move- 
ment of 1848 :— 

‘“‘ Bring forth the judgment roll, 

Blazon aloud the whole 

Guilt of each trembling soul— 
Justice hath bidden : 

Then shall all hearts be known, 

Sin’s abyss open thrown, 

Vengeance shall have her own— 
Naught shall be hidden.” 

Mr. Williams’s version was written, in the first instance, for a 
devotional Manual of the Sisters of Charity. Afterwards, it was 
reprinted in the Irish Monthly, amongst his relics, in 1877. The 
above may be compared, again, with the next stanza—for in 
these paraphrases it is not always possible, as was before said, to 
arrange the extracts strictly according to their subject matter. 
Their authors do not always rigidly adhere to the order of the 
sequence itself, and sometimes intermingle in one the ideas of 
several stanzas. 
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VI. and VII. “ Lo, the awful Judge enthroned : 


Secrets of all hearts now owned ; 
Nothing now, as erst, concealed ; 
All things naked and revealed ; 
Now no crime for vengeance crying, 
No foul deed in darkness lying.” 


Such is the rendering of the sixth triplet by Mr. Abrahall. 
The seventh is also from the same writer. 


“ Woe is me ; for laws oft broken 
What shall in excuse be spuken ? 
At that court, who my defender ? 
Advocacy who shall render ? 

If the righteous scarce be savéd, 
Where appear one so depravéd ?” 


The same two stanzas are thus rendered by Canon Husen- 
beth :— 
“ He shall be Judge, whose piercing sight 

Brings every hidden deed to light, 
And leaves no thought concealed : 

Where then shall be the sinner’s place, 

When scarcely shall the just find grace 
For all his works revealed ? 


Both may be compared, or contrasted, with Dean Stanley’s 
rendering :— 

“Then the Judge of all our race 
Shall appoint to each his place : 
Every wrong shall be set right, 
Every secret brought to light : 
Then, in that tremendous day, 
When Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What shall I, the sinner, say ? 
What shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
When the righteous needs to fear, 
Where will my frail soul appear ?” 


VIII. The second half of the eighth stanza has served as a 
model for many a subsequent version made since its publica- 
tion :-— 

“ Then, alas, what shall I say ? 
To what patron should I pray, 
Sith’ the justest are not clear ? 
King of awful majesty, 
Health of all that hope on Thee 
My saving health as then appear.” 


This rendering first appeared in 1621, and is by Sylvester. 
IX. and X. Crashaw’s is the earliest rendering of Dies Jre 
from the devotion of a Catholic. It appeared in his Steps to 
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the Tenvple, 1646, the best modern edition of which is that 
of the Kev. Alexander Grosart. The version is rugged in 
character and irregular in metre, and is more of an imitation of 
the original than a translation; at least in some of its stanzas. 
It contains, however, much delicate play of thought and expres- 
sion, in language and idea, and in certain parts is touchingly 
beautiful. As a specimen, these lines may be taken :-— 


“ Dear Lord, remember in that day 
Who was the cause Thou cam’st this way : 
Thy sheep was strayed; and Thou wouldst be 
E’en lost Thy self in seeking me : 
Shall all that labour, all that cost 
Of love, and e’en that loss be lost ? 
And this loved soul, judged worth no less 
Than all that way and wearyness ?” 


Mr. Abrahall has also attempted the same :— 


“ Seeking me, the journey dreary 
Trodd’st Thou, at the well sat’st weary ; 
My redemption Thou procuredst, 

E’en the cross for me enduredst : 
Now, such toils and pains are ended— 
Be they not in vain expended.” 


And “ 0,” in the Christian Remembrancer likewise :— 


“Remember, Lord, that for my sake 
Thou didst Thy wanderings undertake, 
And deign our form Thine own to make : 
Me Thou didst seek with steps of pain ; 
For me the shameful cross sustain : 
Saviour, shall toil like this be vain?” 
Macaulay’s paraphrase also may be noted :— 
“Though I plead not at Thy throne 
Aught that I for Thee have done, 
Do not Thou unmindful be 
Of what Thou hast borne for me ; 
Of the wandering, of the scorn, i 
Of the scourge, and of the thorn.” 
Nor is Stanley’s unworthy of quotation :— i 
“Thou, in search of me, didst sit 
Weary with the noonday heat : 
Thou, to save my soul, hast borne ‘ 
Cross and grief, and hate and scorn : H 
Oh, may all that toil and pain 
Not be wholly spent in vain.” 


XI. and XII. Mr. Williams thus paraphrases the next 
stanzas :— 
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“ Just Judge and strong, we pray, 
Ere the accusing day, 
From every stain of clay 
Grant us remission : 
Guilty and sore in fear 
I, clad in shame, appear— 
Yet, for Thy mercy, hear, 
Lord, my petition.” 


As also Sylvester :-— 


““O just Judge of each condition, 
Gracious, grant me free remission ; 
Let not my works receive their meed : 
Sighing, I lament my sin; 
Tears without and fears within ; 
Break not, dear God, this bruised reed.” 


Canon Husenbeth’s rendering is as follows :— 
> 


“‘ Conscious of guilt, I weep and groan, 
I blush my weight of sins to own; 
Oh, cleanse my soul's deep stain.” 


XIII. Mr. Abrahall is the author of the following rendering 
of the next verse :— 


“Thou to Mary from pollution 
Didst pronounce full absolution ; 
Nor wast to the felon dying 
E’en Thy Paradise denying ; 
Thou to me, too, hope hast given, 
That from Thee I am not driven.” 


Which stanza Dean Stanley has turned thus :— 


“Thou, who bad’st the sinner cease 
From her tears and go in peace— 
Thou, who to the dying thief 
— pardon ra relief{— 

Thou, O Lord, to me hast given, 

E’en to me, the hope of Heaven.” 

And Crashaw has well paraphrased it :— 

“ Just mercy, then, Thy reckoning be, 
With my price and not with me ; 
"T'was paid. at first with too much pain 
To be paid twice, or once in vain. 
Mercy, my Judge, mercy I cry, 

With blushing cheek and bleeding eye ; 
The conscious colours of my sin 
Are red without and pale within.” 


XIV. For a copy of the translated sequence contained in the 
edition of the Following of Christ, named and quoted above, the 
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writer is indebted to the friend who has made Dies Ire a study 
for years; but he has not seen the original. The version is in a 
different metre to the Latin, and consists of triplets, with two lines 
of eight syllables and a third of ten. As this rendering will pro- 
bably be published at no great interval of time, and as the credit 
of discovery belongs elsewhere, but a slender use has been made 
of it in this place. But, the following is the version from the 
Following of verse fourteen :— 
‘* My prayers they are bad ’tis true ; 
But Thou art good, and goodness do, 
Lest I should burn, nay, burn for ever too.” 


As these selections do not profess to reproduce the best ver- 
sions only, some lines that are not amongst the best must be 
occasionally quoted. Those that follow were written by one 
before quoted, ““O” in the Christian Remembrancer :— 


“No prayers of mine can aught avail : 
But since Thy mercies never fail, 
Rescue, Oh, rescue me from hell.” 
XV. The Protestant Sylvester thus translates the following 
verse :— 
“ Point my place among the sheep ; 
Sundered from the goats me keep ; 
Disposing me on Thy right side.” 
The Catholic Crashaw renders the same verse in these terms :— 


‘Oh, when Thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flocks of goats to folds of flame, 
And all Thy lost sheep found shall be, 
Let ‘Come ye blessed’ then call me.” 


And R. D. Williams thus paraphrases it :— 


“‘ Lamb, for the ransom slain, 
Then ’mid Thy snowy traix 
At Thy right head to reign 
Place me for ever : 
While at Thy dread command, 
Those at Thy left who stand 
Far from the chosen band, 
Lightnings shall sever.” 
XVI. This is a paraphrase of the sixteenth stanza by Mr. 
Abrahall :— 
“When proud sinners meet conviction, 
When they hear Thy malediction, 
When before their faces blenching, 
Leap fierce flames which know not quenching, 
With the blessed call me rather, 
With the children of Thy Father.” 
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The same is somewhat more concisely given by Canon 
Husenbeth :— 


‘When sinners on that day shall know 
Their sentence to eternal woe, 
Call me to bliss above.” 


They are paraphrased also by Sylvester, in these words, with 
which he ends :— 


“That the cursed being cast 
Into flames that ever last, 

I, with the blessed, may abide, 
Full of joy, bliss, endless glory, 
Freed of fear, grief, sinful folly, 

Loud singing, Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


And also by Crashaw as follows :— 


“When the dread Ite shall divide 
Those limbs of death from Thy left side, 
Let those life-speaking lips command, 
That I inherit Thy right hand.” 


Mr. Williams has depicted the scene in these forcible, even if 
rather sensational, words :— 
“ Rings the last thunder shock— 
Earth’s broken pillars rock— 
Down the accursed flock 
Numberless falling : 
Down to the fiery doom, 
Gulfed in hell’s heocion tomb, 
Shriek through the ghastly gloom, 
Horror appalling.” 


XVII. The same writer has also paraphrased the next stanza 
in these words :— 


“‘Contrite in pale dismay, 
Lord, hear a sinner pray— 
On that tremendous da 
Spread Thy shield o’er him: 
Day of great anguish, when 
God, from the dust again, 
Summons us, guilty men, 
Wailing before Him. 


And Mr. Abrahall has given to the same verse this form :— 


“‘ See me suppliant hands extending ; 
See me at Thy foot-stool bending ; 
Mark my humbled heart’s condition, 
Crushed, as ashes, with contrition ; 
E’en for me a care, then, cherish ; 
Let me not for ever perish.” 
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XVIII. Canon Husenbeth thus finishes his translation of the 
sequence :— . 
“ Spare me then, Lord, receive my prayer ; 

Let those who sleep Thy mercy share ; 
Grant them eternal rest.” 


These words are paraphrased by Macaulay :— 
“Oh, the horrors of that day ; 
When this frame of sinful clay, 
Starting from its burial-place, 
Must behold Thee face to face : 
Hear and pity; hear and aid; 
Spare the creatures Thou hast made : 
ercy, mercy, save, forgive ; 
Who shall look on Thee and live?” 


The rendering by “ O” runs thus :— 
*« Contrite and lowly, thus I pray ; 
Oh, grant that I, without dismay, 
May see the dawning of that day : 
God of mercy, hear the prayer ; 
Spare Thy ransomed people, spare ; 
Saviour, listen while we plead, 
We, the living, for the dead.” 
R. D. Williams ends with these words :— 
“Clement thou art and just; 
Mercy, O God, on dust— 
In Thee alone we trust ; 
Shelter and save us: 
When on the day of dole 
Death-bells of nations toll, 
Spare the immortal soul 
Thy spirit gave us.” 

And this is the ending adopted by Father Police, who has at 
once adopted and adapted, and also has added to, the version by 
Sir Walter Scott :— 

“That in that day of fearful doom, 
When mankind riseth from the tomb, 
Through Thee, with Thee, O Jesu blest, 
Mine 2 an everlasting rest.” 

But, Crashaw shall conclude the present cento, in words which 
must have been read by and probably were in the mind of the 
author of the version attributed to Lord Roscommon :— 

“Oh, hear a suppliant heart al! crushed 
And crumble se — dust : wis 
My hope, my fear, my judge, my friend, 
Take c mae of me ont af a end.” 

In the next paper the writer will hope to deal with some of 
the more modern versions and translations of Dies Ire. 
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Art. IV.—IRELAND UNDER THE LEGISLATIVE 
UNION. 


: iw interest excited in the public mind by the question of 

Home Rule for Ireland is evidenced by the number of 
papers in which it is discussed by writers, of whom some support, 
and some oppose, the Irish claim. It is, I think, desirable that 
the English people should understand the nature of that claim as 
it is understood by the people of Ireland. 

On the 22nd of February, 1782, Grattan, in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, put the case with clearness :— 

“‘ Before Ireland goes into her title,” said he, “let us hear the 
title of England; for the question is not whether Ireland has a right 
to be free, but whether Great Britain has a right to enslave her. 
When the latter country asks, what right have the Irish to make 
laws for themselves ? Ireland will not answer, but demands, what 
right has England to make laws for Ireland ? From Nature she has 
none. Nature has not given any one nation a right over another. 
Has she that right from covenant? Let her show the covenant. 
In what roll do we find it? In what history is it recorded? There 
is no such thing in legislation.” 

It is the fixed conviction of the Irish masses that the Irish 
people are as well entitled to govern Ireland as the English are 
to govern England ; that the Irish are as well entitled to an Irish 
Parliament as the people of England are to an English Parlia- 
ment. They believe that their right exists in full force, although 
its exercise is suspended by the adverse power of the English 
Government, operating through the measure called an Union. 

The claim of Ireland is not a new claim. The Union is an 
innovation which subverts our ancient constitution. We seek to 
get rid of the innovation. The King of England’s Irish subjects 
possessed a resident legislature for more than six hundred years, 
so that in demanding a domestic legislature we demand nothing 
new. We seek to recover for Ireland a privilege possessed by our 
predecessors for over six centuries. Henry the Second convoked 
an Irish Parliament in which was enacted a statute regulating 
the executive government of the kingdom. The Irish Act of 
the 10th year of King Henry the Fourth declares that no law 
should be of force in Ireland until it should be confirmed by the 
Irish Parliament. Another Act of the 29th of Henry the 
Sixth repeats this declaration. In the 38th year of Henry 
the Sixth, some attempts on the part of England to usurp juris- 
diction over the King’s Irish subjects elicited from the Irish 
Parliament an act, of which the provisions are thus described by 
the historian Leland :— 
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That Ireland is, and ‘always has been, incorporated within itself 
by ancient laws and customs ; and is only to be governed by such 
laws as by the lords and commons of the land in parliament 
assembled have been advised, accepted, affirmed, and proclaimed ; 
that by custom, privilege, and inion, there has ever been a royal 
seal peculiar to Ireland, to which alone the subjects are to pa 
obedience; that this realm hath also its constable and marshal, 
before whom all appeals are finally determinable ; yet as orders have 
of late been issued under another seal, and the subjects summoned 
into England to prosecute their suits before a foreign jurisdiction, to 
the great grievance of the people, and in violation of the rights 
and franchises of the land, they enact that for the future no persons 
shall be obliged, under any other seal than that of Ireland, to 
answer any appeal, or any other matter, out of the said land; and 
that no oficer to whom such commandment may come shall put the 
same into execution, under penalty of forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and 1,000 marks, half to the king and half to the prosecutor ; and 
further, that all appeals of treason in Ireland shall be determined 
before the constable and marshal of Ireland, and in no other place. 

The Irish Act of Faculties in the reign of Henry VIII. thus 
addresses that sovereign :— 

This your Grace’s realm, recognizing no superior under God but 
your Grace, hath been, and yet is, free from subjection to any man’s 
laws, but such as have been devised and ordained within this 
realm ; or to such other, as, by sufferance of your Grace and your 

rogenitors the people of this realm have taken at their free liberty 
y their own consent. 

Could language express more explicitly the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland? It will be observed that the statutes of 
Henry IV., Henry VI., and Henry VIII. do not profess to set 
up any new claim. ‘They merely reassert rights that had 
previously existed. The Irish Parliament is coeval with the con- 
nection of Ireland and England. 

Two objections have been made to our claim. One objection is 
that the ancient Irish Parliaments which assert their legislative 
sovereignty were the Parliaments of the Pale; and that their autho- 
rity did not extend to the whole of Ireland. To this it may be 
answered that if their legislative authority was supreme within 
the limits of their jurisdiction, that authority assuredly was not 
lost or impaired when the sphere of their jurisdiction was 
expanded to embrace the whole island. If they repelled the 
interference of England as an intolerable intrusion when only a 
section of the people were subject to their sway, they certainly 
lost none of their independence when that sway embraced all the 
inhabitants of Ireland. 

It is sometimes objected that those ancient Parliaments from 
Henry the Second to Henry the Eighth were only the Parlia- 
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ments of such of the Irish people as then acknowledged allegiance 
to the King of England. ‘To this it may be answered that as we 
inherit their allegiance to the sovereign of both kingdoms, so 
we inherit along with it their parliamentary rights. 

On the 26th of July, 1641, the Irish Legislature again 
declared its independence of English authority. The Parliament 
of James the Second, in 1689, made a similar declaration of 
right. It is true that from causes which I have explained in a 
former paper, the national weakness that followed the Williamite 
victories at the end of the seventeenth century extended to the 
Irish Parliament, which in its enervated condition was insulted by 
the English Act, 6th George I., declaring that the Parliament of 
England was entitled to bind Ireland by its statutes. But this 
(as well as certain other English Acts of similar tendency) was a 
usurpation; an unlawful encroachment of might against right. 
Being merely a usurpation, it no more supplies an argument 
against our title to legislative independence than the encroach- 
ments of Henry the Eighth, of James the First, of Charles the 
First on the English House of Commons supply an argument 
against the legislative rights of that assembly. If successful 
usurpation could be justly pleaded against the privileges it has 
overthrown, it might have been urged in the seventeenth century 
that the rights of the English monarchy had expired, because 
they were laid prostrate for a time by Cromwell. 

Again, it is objected to the Irish claim that the origin of the 
Irish Parliament dates from the invasion of Henry the Second. 
“The Parliament you claim,” it is said, “ was obtained from an 
invader.” But Hallam, in his work on “ Europe during the 
Middle Ages,” shows that the origin of the English Parliament 
dates subsequently to the invasion and conquest of England by 
William of Normandy. Legislative institutions are seldom 
matured until years, or generations, have gradually moulded them 
into something like conformity with national sentiment and 
national requirements. Hallam cannot discover an instance of 
county representation in England before the fifteenth year of 
King John ; and of this he says that the evidence is so obscure 
that he can only say “with hesitation” that there may have 
been such an instance. He affirms that it was not until 1265, 
the forty-ninth year of King Henry III.—just two centuries 
after the invasion—that the representation of the Commons in 
the English Parliament becomes indisputably manifest. Whence 
did England obtain her parliamentary constitution? From the 
dynasty of a French invader ; just as we in Ireland obtained ours 
from an Anglo-French invader. So that if the foreign origin of 
the Irish Parliament is urged as a disparagement of our legislative 
rights, an argument might be urged on similar grounds to dis- 
parage the legislative rights of the people of England. 
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I shall pass briefly over the dreary interval between the reign 
of Henry the Eighth and the era of Grattan’s great triumph ; the 
enormous confiscations and their bitter fruits—the sanguinary 
means employed to force the Protestant religion on the Irish 
Catholics—the incessant aggressions on Irish trade, manufactures, 
commerce, and even agriculture, resulting in periodical famines ; 
the feeble efforts of the Irish Parliament to promote the interests 
of their country, so far as this could be done consistently with 
penal laws and Protestant ascendency. Yet even in that dismal 
time there were some signs of national life. The Parliament, 
although crippled in its legislative functions and stained with 
bigotry, was gradually acquiring, if'not an identity of feeling with 
the Catholic multitude, at least a strong sentiment of nationality 
which time would have developed into a policy as noble as that of 
Henry Grattan. The members of the House of Commons then 
sat for life, unless the demise of the monarch should dissolve 
Parliament. But they sat and legislated at home. And the 
very fact that home was the seat of their legislative labours 
necessarily generated love of their country and pride in her fame. 
Their historical position as descendants of the confiscators did 
indeed seriously weaken their patriotic tendencies; yet, as time 
went on, they approximated gradually to a policy of real patriot- 
ism, and honestly endeavoured to uphold the material interests 
of Ireland. Arthur Young records that about 1759 Ireland, 
instead of being burthened with a national debt, had, at the end 
of every session of Parliament, a surplus revenue of from fifty to 
sixty thousand pounds in her exchequer. Although in the 
disposal of this money there was much private jobbery, yet 
Young acknowledges that it was frequently employed in the con- 
struction of some excellent works of public utility, “such as 
harbours, piers, churches, schools, bridges, &c., built and executed 
by some gentlemen, if not with economy, at least without any 
dishonourable misapplication.” 

Young’s concluding remark suggests a strong contrast between 
the control of Irish revenue by an Irish Parliament and the 
absorption of Irish revenue by an English Parliament; “as the 
whole,” he says, ‘was spent within the kingdom, it certainly 
was far from being any great national evil.” 

This is indeed self-evident. It is equally evident that the 
transfer of Irish revenue to the English exchequer under the 
pretext of imperial incorporation, is, to Ireland, an evil of great 
magnitude. 

Mr. Lecky, speaking of the Irish Parliament of the period in 
question, observes that, notwithstanding its grave faults, it had 
redeeming features :— 


“ An assembly of resident landlords,” he sys, “ can scarcely fail 
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to take real interest in the material welfare of their country, or to 
bring a large amount of valuable experience to legislation. Many 
measures of practical, unobtrusive utility were passed, and a real 
check was put upon the extravagance of the executive. Had there 
been no parliament—had the whole revenue of the country remained 
under the control of such statesmen as Newcastle or Walpole” (Mr. 
Lecky might have added, “ or Gladstone”) “ there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the condition of Ireland would have been much 
worse.” —England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 318. 


It is interesting and historically important to observe the un- 
questionable efficacy of home legislation in producing patriotie 
sentiment and action in an assembly constituted as the Irish Par- 
liament then was. The members were exclusively members of the 
Anglican Church. The borough system filled two-thirds of the 
seats in the lower house with the nominees of private patrons. 
The members were elected for life, so that once seated they had 
no fear of being called to account by a querulous constituency : 
the political atmosphere was saturated with the dread of popery ; 
and English intrigue was constantly at work to obtain measures 
for the court. Yet that parliament kept down taxation ; jealously 
guarded the national revenue; relinquished, by the Octennial Act 
in 1768, their privilege of seats for life; in 1778 repealed the 
most oppressive penal laws and admitted the Catholics to the 
rights of property; in 1779 abolished the commercial shackles 
which England had imposed on Irish trade ; and in 1782 asserted 
their exclusive legislative sovereignty within this kingdom. 

Let us pause at the memorable date of 1782. 

The address of the Irish House of Commons to King George 
III., then moved by Grattan and unanimously carried, assured 
his majesty, 

That by our fundamental laws and franchises (laws and franchises 
which we on the part of the nation do claim as her birthright) the 
subjects of this kingdom cannot be bound, affected, or obliged by 
any legislature, save only by the king, lords, and commons in this 
his majesty’s realm of Ireland ; nor is there any other body of men 
who have power or authority to make laws for the same. ‘To assure 
his majesty that his majesty’s subjects of Ireland conceive that in 
this privilege is contained the very essence of their liberty, and that 
they treasure it as they do their lives; and accordingly with one 
voice have declared and protested against the interposition of any 
other parliament in the legislation of this country. 


Legislative independence, proclaimed in 1782 to be our birth- 
right, is equally our birthright at the present day. We have done 
nothing to forfeit it. The criminal destruction of the Irish Par- 
liament was not in any real sense the act of the Irish nation. 
Mr. Saurin, who for many years was Attorney-General for 
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Ireland, was emphatic on the moral invalidity of the Union. 
“ You may,” he said, “ make the Union binding asa law, but you 
never can make it obligatory on conscience. It will be obeyed 
as long as England is strong; but resistance to it will be in the 
abstract a duty; and the exhibition of that resistance will be 
merely a question of prudence.” 

In 1782 the Duke of Portland was Viceroy of Ireland. In 
closing the session of that year he professes his cordial satisfac- 
tion at the triumph of Irish legislative independence ; congratu- 
lates the houses of parliament on their great constitutional 
acquisition, which he calls a “compact” between the two 
countries ; and he tells them that in faithfully adhering to that 
compact will consist the best security for future international 
friendship. He says, “ Convince the people in your several dis- 
tricts as you are yourselves convinced, that every cause of past 
jealousies and discontents is finally removed ; that both countries 
have pledged their good faith to each other, and that their best 
security will be an inviolable adherence to that compact.” 

There is no doubt that if England had adhered to her pledged 
faith in that international settlement, the two countries would 
have advanced side by side in a career of reciprocal amity. We 
should not have seen the governmental conspiracy to drive our 
people into the rebellion of 1798; we should not have been 
afflicted with the Union and its resulting train of oppression, ex- 
tortion, turbulence, famines, evictions, enforced emigration, and 
fifty Coercion Acts. All these we should have escaped, if England 
had been faithful to the compact of 1782. We should have ad- 
vanced in a course of prosperity eminently calculated to promote 
cordial friendship with England, inasmuch as England would 
have ceased to obstruct our progress by the exercise of her 
usurped authority. 

The proofs are numerous and conclusive of the prosperity 
which resulted in our getting rid of English legislation. It is to 
be remembered that the advance we then made was the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as we had to contend with an adverse ex- 
ecutive ; and that we had to recover from the deadening effects 
of the inhuman commercial restrictions which had paralyzed our 
national energies for several generations. 

Grattan saw that so long as Catholic emancipation was with- 
held, the basis of our liberties could not be perfectly secure. But 
among those persons who had joined him in rescuing Ireland 
from English legislation, there were many who desired to ex- 
clude the Catholics from political power. All rights of property 
they were willing to concede, but no rights strictly political. 
Their plan was to preserve the exclusively Protestant character of 
the Irish Constitution. Grattan characteristically said, “the 
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penal laws were the shell in which the Protestant power has been 
hatched ; and now that it has become a bird, it must either burst 
the shell or perish in it.” 

There was, however, an undoubted advance of liberal princi- 
ples among the leading Protestants. 

But Pitt had no notion of adhering to the international com- 
pact of 1782. He used the unsettled dispositions of the Protes- 
tants on the Catholic question, and the Catholic aspirations for 
liberty, as a means of gradually weakening and ultimateiy break- 
ing that compact. The Duke of Portland had indeed said that 
the two countries had “ pledged their good faith to each other.” 
Grattan, incapable of falsehood himself, appears to have credited 
Pitt with the purpose of observing the “ good faith” thus 
pledged. In 1794 Gerard Hamilton said to Grattan, “I would 
not trust Pitt, for, depend on it, he'll cheat you.” And Mr. 
Serjeant Adair also warned him in these words: “ All that is to 
be done should be set down in writing; for if you have any 
dealings with Pitt he’ll cheat you; I never would act with him 
except I had pen, ink, and paper.”* 

The tale of Pitt’s duplicity on the Catholic question has often 
been told; his empowering the Viceroy, Earl Fitzwilliam, to 
give emancipation a handsome support on the part of the 
Government; his promise to Grattan to the same effect ; his 
abrupt breach of faith and change of policy; his insisting on the 
continuance in office of the agents under whose auspices the 
people were persecuted into insurrection. 

While Pitt amused Grattan and Earl Fitzwilliam with assur- 
ances of his support to Catholic emancipation, he privately told 
Lord Westmoreland that the Catholic Bill should not pass, and 
that the removal of the noxious and mischievous officials—a re- 
moval anxiously demanded by Lord Fitzwilliam—should not 
take place.t 

As that persecution was an essential part of the policy whose 
ultimate object was the Union, it is right to give some instances 
showing its nature. 

Lord Gosford issued the following address to the magistracy 
of his county (Armagh), which was printed in the Dublin 
Journal on the 5th of January, 1796 :— 

A persecution, accompanied with all the circumstances of ferocious 
cruelty, is now raging in this country. Neither age, nor sex, nor 
even acknowledged innocence, can excite mercy. The only crime 
which the wretched objects are charged with is the profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith. A lawless banditti have constituted them- 








* “Grattan’s Life,” by his Son, vol. iv. pp. 176, 177 
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selves judges of this new delinquency, and the sentence they pro- 
nounce is equally concise and terrible: it is nothing less than con- 
fiscation of property and immediate banishment. It would be 
painful to detail the horrors of this proscription—a proscription that 
exceeds, in the number of its victims, every example of ancient and 
modern history. For, when have we heard or read of more than 
half the inhabitants of their populous country being deprived of the 
fruits of their industry, and driven to seek shelter for themselves and 
their families where chance may guide them? These horrors are now 
acting with impunity. 

Of course impunity attended the perpetrators, as their crimes 
were auxiliary to the ultimate plans of the Government. Lord 
Holland, in his “Memoirs of the Whig Party,” describes the trium- 
phant Orange faction as being surrounded “ with burning cottages, 
tortured backs, and frequent executions ;” and he says, “ the fact 
is incontrovertible that the people of Ireland were driven to re- 
sistance.” 

The Earl of Moira, when giving details of personal torture in- 
flicted on Irish peasants, said, in aspeech delivered in the English 
House of Lords on the 22nd of November, 1797 :—“ These were 
not particular acts of cruelty, but formed part of the new 
system.” 

On the 20th of February, 1796, Grattan, in the Irish House 
of Commons, thus characterized the “ new system,’—* a persecu- 
tion conceived in the bitterness of bigotry ; carried on with the 
most ferocious barbarity by a banditti who, being of the religion 
of the State, had committed with great audacity and confidence 
the most horrid murders, and had proceeded from robbery and 
massacre to extermination.” 

At a later period (16th November, 1799) the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, then viceroy, distinctly said that the country had been 
driven into rebellion by violence and cruelty. He had previously 
described the violence as having consisted in the burning of 
houses, the murder of their inmates, torture by flogging, and 
universal rape and robbery.* 

Two important documents, of which I shall now present ex- 
tracts to the reader, will exhibit the success with which Pitt had 
operated to inflame the sectarian passions of the bigots, and to 
corrupt the Irish Parliament. The first is an Address to King 
George III, agreed on at a meeting of the county Armagh con- 
vened by the High Sheriff. Its date is April 19th, 1797. 


We complain, sire, that the British constitution is enjoyed by us 
in name only. The English Cabinet is the real power which guides, 
directs, and actuates the Irish Government. ‘Through its influence 
laws are capriciously enacted and repealed ; under its guidance a 





* “ Cornwallis Correspondence,” vol. iii. pp. 89, 144, 145. 
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system of organized corruption has established itself; and measures 
are carried into effect, not by arguments drawn from reason and 
policy, but by the efforts of venality, frontless and unblushing. 
Coercive laws are made and penalties inflicted, altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the alleged offences. The people are goaded to madness 
by accumulated miseries and oppression ; and if they sigh or mur- 
mur, the sigh is treason and the murmur death. ... . The Roman 
Catholics exist under restrictions hostile to the common rights of 
mankind, and disgraceful to the age in which we live. Your 
majesty’s ministers, sire, ungenerously taking advantage of these 
restrictions, have too long propagated amongst us religious ani- 
mosities and the fiery persecutions of merciless bigotry. Against 
these men, sire, Irishmen of every religious persuasion lift up their 
voices with one accord. We arraign them of crimes against which 
humanity shudders and from which Christianity turns an abhorrent 
eye. Of these enormities we accuse them before our country—before 
the whole British Empire—hefore our king—in the face of the world 
—in the presence of God. 

For these reasons, sire, we pray your majesty to aid your people in 
reforming the parliament, in emancipating the Catholics, and to 
dismiss your present ministers from your councils for ever.* 


Pitt probably smiled at such remonstrances, which in fact were 
attestations of the success of his anti-Irish policy. The king was 
not naturally cruel or tyrannical; but he was a narrow-minded 
bigot,and having scant power of reasoning and abundant prejudice, 
could be easily persuaded that reform of parliament and Catholic 
emancipation were synonymous with revolution and dethronement. 

On the 8th of May, 1797, the county Antrim, convened by the 
high sheriff, thus addressed his majesty :— 

** Your ministers have laboured with the most remorseless per- 
severance to revive those senseless and barbarous religious anti- 
pathies, so fatal to morals and to peace, and so abhorrent to the 
mild and merciful spirit of the gospel.” 

Of course when the explosion came for which the train had 
been so successfully laid by the Government, religious antipathies 
were inflamed to frenzy, and the cruelties committed upon either 
side were ascribed by the sufferers to the creed of their opponents. 
All seemed now prepared for the last grand act of the sanguinary 
tragedy—the Union. The kingdom was occupied by an army 
numbering 137,590, and their presence was deemed necessary to 
the success of that measure. Martial law prevailed. Sheriffs, 
appointed by the Government, refused to convene anti-Union 
meetings. Yet, notwithstanding all these preparations, the Union 
was rejected by a small majority of the Commons in 1799. 
Dublin was illuminated. Charles James Fox congratulated 





* “ Grattan’s Life,” vol. iv. pp. 295, 296. 
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Grattan on the defeat of the measure, in a letter dated 4th Feb. 
1799, in which he said, “I think it was one of the most un- 
equivocal attempts of establishing the principles as well as the 
practice of despotism that has been made in our time.” This joy 
was unfortunately short-lived. Pitt resumed his attack on the 
Irish Constitution. It was not to be tolerated that after having 
gone to the trouble of exciting a rebellion, of sacrificing thousands 
of lives, of inflaming sectarian animosities, of expending vast sums 
of money in military preparation and parliamentary corruption— 
it was not to be tolerated that all this elaborate activity should go 
for nothing, and that our constitution should still be permitted to 
survive. The renewed attack in the following year was successful. 
The gigantic crime was consummated. Ireland was butchered 
into the Union. 

I would ask all men who, like myself, desire that an entente 
cordiale should exist between Ireland and England, and that a 
manly allegiance to her majesty’s throne should animate the hearts 
of all her subjects—I would ask how such desirable results can be 
secured by the greatest legislative crime on record? When Pitt 
achieved the ghastly triumph of carnage and corruption which he 
called a Union, he established a perennial source of enmity between 
the two nations. He calculated that Ireland was finally crushed, 
and that she could thenceforth, however recalcitrant, be for ever 
held down beneath the superincumbent weight of English power. 
But what a condition of things was thus created! In the words 
of Mr. Adderley on Canadian affairs, “if you wish for permanent 
friendship with anybody, its terms must be fair and equal on both 
sides.” And permanent friendship with England would have fol- 
lowed from the settlement of 1782, had England kept her pledged 
faith by an honest adherence to that compact. ‘ What philoso- 
pher,’ says Goldwin Smith, “if he has at all corrected his 
philosophy by reference to the experience of history, does not 
know that institutions, to command the hearty allegiance of a 
nation, must be planted in its young heart?” (“The Empire,” p. 
135.) What, then, can be said of institutions, or of measures, 
that are planted in national hatred, and incessantly produce a 
rankling and intolerable sense of national degradation ? 

Again: “It is contrary to all experience to suppose that a 
government of strangers and sojourners, however powerful and 
however wise, can ever take root in the hearts of the people?” 
(“The Empire,” p. 279.) With what force does the case of Ireland 
exemplify the truth of this remark! The hatred of England, en- 
gendered by the Union, powerfully actuates not only the Irish at 
home but their exiled brethren. Mr. Philip H. Bagenal, ina 
recent publication, writes thus of his American experiences :— 
The sons of Irish parents are really often more Irish in sentiment 
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than their own fathers and mothers. He also says, “I never 
completely realized the true feeling of the Irish in America until I 
myself moved among them, and in the cities and states of the Union 
appreciated to the full the existence, 3,000 miles away, of a people 
numerous, comfortable, influential, animated by a spirit of nationalit 
beyond all belief, and impelled to action by a deep-seated hostility 
to the British government. 


Once more :— 

I have, he says, met men of the second generation, Americans 
in voice and appearance, who have never set foot on Irish soil, with 
as ardent an attection for Ireland as the most national native-born 
inhabitant of Cork, the very capital of Irish nationality. 

These exiles know that the Union has struck down the banner 
of their ancient country, and has driven them into banishment 
by destroying their home sources of support. They know that 
Irish prosperity was rapidly advancing under the constitution of 
1782, despite the counteractive influences of a hostile executive ; 
and they are bitterly aware of the decay that has followed the 
destruction of our parliament. 

In Mr. Goldwin Smith’s work already quoted, I find the 
following reference to the Union :— 


In the case of England and Ireland the jarring of the two inde- 
pendent parliaments was such, and the whole system was found so 
intolerable, that, to abolish it, Pitt himself waded knee-deep in 
pollution. 


To what, it may be asked, was the Irish constitution intoler- 
able ? How could it be intolerable to any honest English interest 
that Ireland should regulate her own concerns, should retain her 
own revenue at home and expend it for her own advantage, 
should encourage her native manufactures, should afford to her 
artisans, her merchants, to all the producers of articles of luxury 
or necessity, the inestimable benefit of a brisk home market which 
the residence of a wealthy proprietary and the general diffusion of 
wealth among her people would secure? Is the free constitution 
of Norway intolerable to Sweden? Laing in his book on Norway 
says, “The Norwegians are unquestionably a loyal people, attached 
in the highest degree to their Sovereign and his family.” 
Naturally so: because Sweden is wise enough to abstain from 
interference with Norwegian constitutional rights. If Sweden 
attempted to corrupt their parliament, or to dragoon them into a 
legislative union, we should soon see an end to their loyalty. 

I can, indeed, well understand how the Irish constitution was 
intolerable to English hostility or to English jealousy ; intolerable 
to the British manufacturers who called for its destruction in order 
to crush Irish manufacturing rivalry; intolerable to the arrogant 
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lust of domination that had prompted numberless aggressions on 
Trish industrial enterprise ; intolerable to the spirit of commercial 
greed that had beggared our merchants by embargos and by 
adverse legislation ; intolerable to the English hatred of Irish 
prosperity that in the words of Swift had consigned our people to 
starvation. To the spirit of the hostile usurper our constitution 
may indeed have been intolerable, but to English honour, to 
English integrity, to English respect for a solemn compact, to 
English good faith—supposing the existence of such qualities— 
to these our constitution could not be intolerable. We are told 
of the jarring of the two. parliaments. The Swedish and Norwe- 
gian Senates do not jar, because Sweden has the wisdom to leave 
the domestic affairs of Norway in the exclusive control of the 
Storthing. Similar abstention on the part of England would, in 
our case, have also left the international relations of these islands 
unruffed. 

Much has been made of the Regency question in 1789. It 
was making a mountain of a mole-hill. The King’s malady 
disabled him from the performance of executive functions, and 
the appointment of a regent became necessary. Both parliaments 
concurred in appointing the Prince of Wales. The English Parlia- 
ment limited hisroyal privileges. The Irish Parliament invested him 
as regent, with full prerogatives. The same person was naturally, 
I will say necessarily, chosen as the regent of both kingdoms. 
Had the king died, the prince would have succeeded to the throne. 
When illness suspended his majesty’s capacity, the prince should 
as naturally succeed to the executive power. The King’s 
recovery put an end to the appointment of His Royal Highness. 
But if his majesty’s illness had continued, is it rational to suppose 
that the prince, as regent of Ireland, would or could have done 
any act injurious to the interests of England? The Unionists 
however, were determined, as Sydney Smith would say, to sweep 
the horizon for difficulties. They accordingly started the 
supposition that the Irish houses of parliament might, if they had 
pleased, have selected as regent a different person from the regent 
of England. To meet this fantastic supposition, Mr. James 
Fitzgerald, the Prime Serjeant, introduced a Bill, providing that 
in any suspension of the royal authority the regent of England 
should be tpso facto regent of Ireland; and it seems plain that 
the identity of the regent should follow from the principle of the 
law that ordains the identity of the monarch. The Bill was 
opposed by the Government, because it would have deprived them 
of what they attempted to exalt into an argument against the 
Irish constitution. 

There are, among the numerous records of the Union period, 
two documents, which, if we regard them as State Papers, are 
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worth referring to, in order to compare the magnificent promises 
that accompanied the Union with the actual results of that 
measure. These are the great speech of Mr. Pitt in the English 
House of Commons on the 3lst of January, 1799; and a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Edward Cooke, written under Ministerial inspection, 
and entitled, “‘ Arguments for and against an Union Considered.” 

Mr. Cooke was Under-Secretary at the Castle, having, I 
believe, received the appointment to that office in the time of 
Lord Camden’s viceroyalty. His arrival in Ireland dates from 
1777. Sir Richard Heron, who was then Chief Secretary to the 
Viceroy, Lord Buckinghamshire, wanted the assistance in his 
office of what he called “a faithful drudge.’ Cooke was 
recommended as being competent to perform the duties of drudge 
with perfect fidelity. He assisted his patrons by writing in the 
the periodical press in support of the Ministerial policy. He was 
also employed to hang upon the rear and watch the motions of 
the parliamentary Opposition. He was rewarded for his services 
by a place of £200 per annum in the Dublin Custom-house, and 
subsequently by the lucrative situation of chief clerk of the House 
of Commons. In progress of time he was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Old Leighlin, by the Bishop of Ferns, Dr. 
Euseby Cleaver, patron of the borough, in conjunction with the 
notorious Dr. Patrick Duigenan. He was Castlereagh’s most 
active agent in the parliamentary corruption of 1799 and 1800. 

Ten thousand copies of Mr. Pitt’s speech were gratuitously 
distributed in Ireland by the Government ; and it is certain that 
Mr. Cooke’s pamphlet obtained large circulation as an authentic 
manifesto of the Ministry. 

I begin with Mr. Pitt. Having by his machinations lashed 
Ireland into a devastating civil war, he makes use of the anarchy 
he had himself created as an argument for extinguishing the 
Irish Parliament. Having inflamed the religious rancour of the 
different churches to the utmost point of internecine rage, he 
employs the sectarian fury he had excited as a plea for the Union. 
For “the hostile divisions of its sects, the animosities existing 
between ancient settlers and original inhabitants,’ he says, 
“there is no cure but in the formation of a general Imperial 
Legislature.” And Mr. Cooke predicts that under the Union, 
“Sectarian struggle will terminate, and, tranquillity being 
restored, animosities will gradually relax,” 

The Union was to create a reign of peace. Has it done so? 
The hostile divisions of the sects have raged furiously during 
much of this century. We have seen Catholic tenants expelled 
and replaced by Protestants in numerous cases ; we have seen the 
formation of a Protestant Tenantry Society under dignified 
patronage ; we have seen brisk controversial crusades carried on 
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against the Catholic Church ; we have read episcopal and other 
ecclesiastical utterances in which theological vituperation was 
pushed to its ne plus ultra. 

Then, the Union was to terminate “the animosities existing 
between ancient settlers and original inhabitants.” 

On the contrary, it has inflamed their animosities by with- 
drawing much of the residence, and more of the sympathies, of 
the landlord class from their native country. Sectarian prejudice 
has largely contributed to this fatal alienation. When Dublin 
ceased to be the centre of political life, it ceased also to be the 
centre of social and intellectual life. London became the source 
to which every description of adventurer, every aspirant for 
place, every waiter on Providence, every caterer for literary fame, 
looked for advancement. The tone of anti-Irish thought that 
pervaded the new source of patronage diffused itself through the 
class whom Mr. Pitt terms “ the ancient settlers’’—that is, the 
descendants of the confiscators. Whether his prediction that the 
Union would extinguish the animosities existing between that 
class and the peasantry has been fulfilled, let Mr. Parnell’s Land 
League agitation tell. 

Mr. Pitt says the Union will give Ireland the common use of 
English capital. 

The Union, on the contrary, has drained Ireland of income to 
an extent that prevents her from accumulating suflicient capital 
of her own; while English capital has been largely employed in 
driving our manufacturers out of the market by underselling 
them. 

Mr. Pitt says the Union will diffuse a large amount of wealth 
in Ireland. Both he and Mr. Cooke are eloquent on the 
prosperity the Union is to introduce. 

The mode in which this promise has been realized may be seen 
from the Third Report of the Poor Inquiry Commissioners. 
“ Wecannot,” they say in 1836, “ estimate the number of persons 
out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of the year, at less 
than 585,000, nor the number of persons dependent on them at 
less than 1,800,000; making in the whole 2,385,000.” 

The Times newspaper on the 26th of June, 1845 (previously, it 
will be observed, to the great famine that commenced at the end 
of that year), thus describes the condition of our people in the 
46th year of the Union:—“ The facts of Irish destitution are 
ridiculously simple. They are almost too commonplace to be 
told. The people have not enough to eat. They are suffering a 
real, though an artificial famine. Nature does her duty. Nor 
can it be fairly said that man is wanting. The Irishman is 
disposed to work. In fact, man and Nature together do produce 
abundantly. The island is full and overflowing with human food. 
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But something ever interposes between the hungry mouth and the 
ample banquet. The famished victim of a mysterious sentence 
stretches out his hands to the viands which his own industry has 
placed before him, but no sooner are they touched than they fly. 
A perpetual decree of sic vos non vobis condemns him to toil 
without enjoyment. Social atrophy drains off the vital juices of 
the nation.” 

Pitt and Cooke had promised a vast influx of wealth. The 
actual performance is social atrophy and intermittent famine. 
Can any one believe that the inhabitants of a self-governed 
country could starve when surrounded by abundant food produced 
by their own industry? Such can only be the fate of a country 
which is grasped in the hands of another. 

In 1864 Mr. Edward Senior told General Dunne’s Committee 
on Irish Taxation that the peasantry of Ireland were worse fed, 
worse clothed, and worse lodged, than the peasantry of any 
continental country he had visited.* 

Pitt asserts that his Union is the measure “ which above all 
other considerations is likely to give quiet, security, and internal 
repose to Ireland.” This assertion is in curious contrast with the 
repeated Coercion Acts which from 1800 tothe present day have 
been passed to repress the turbulence excited by the popular 
sufferings which in a great degree are traceable to the want of 
home government. 

Pitt described his Union as giving to the Irish “a full 
participation of the wealth, the power, and the glory of the 
British Empire.” 

As to the wealth, we have seen the fulfilment of that generous 
offer in gigantic pauperism. In several parts of his speech he treats 
the introduction of British capital into Ireland as a certain effect 
of the Union. The promise was of course illusory. But in truth 
it is not British capital that Ireland wants. Capital consists in the 
- savings of income which remain above consumption. “ It is not 
getting but saving,” says Sir Walter Scott, “that is the mother 
of riches.” ‘ Parsimony,” says Adam Smith, “ and not industry, 
is the immediate cause of the increase of capital.” 

Industry indeed acquires; but the acquisitions of industry 
would never constitute capital unless parsimony saved and stored 
them up. Now, the acquisitions of Irish industry are perpetually 
swept out of the country by the operation of the Union. The 
effort to accumulate savings into capital is fatally arrested at the 
outset. I do not wish to encumber your pages with columns of 
figures. The monetary relations of Ireland and Great Britain would 
require for their elucidation a separate paper. I shall merely say 





* “ Report,” Question 5529. 
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in this place that the aggregate drains of income under the follow- 
ing heads have been estimated by careful inquirers to amount to 
£13,000,000 per annum: taxes exported to England; absentee 
rents ; the money expended in the purchase of English manufac- 
tures, our own having been undersold and beaten out of the 
market by the operation of English capital; the expenses of 
passing local Bills for Ireland in the English Parliament; the 
interest upon loans; the commercial profits of banks and insurance 
offices that are governed by an English directorate; the expenses 
of Irish law students whom a disgraceful system compels to pass 
some of their educational terms in London. Thirteen millions 
per annum; an enormous and ruinous drain. But it may be said 
_ that the amount is exaggerated ; for although the outgoings are 
certain, yet the extent of some of the items cannot be stated with 
absolute accuracy. 

Well, then, to set aside all cavil, let us strike off more than 
half the amount. Let us say that the annual export of Irish in- 
come to England is only £5,000,000 per annum on the average of 
the last eighty years. The amount is indeed far below the truth. 
But if we adopt it we shall find that five millions, multiplied by 
eighty years, form a drain of £400,000,000 sterling ; to which 
must be added the vast loss that Ireland sustains from being de- 
prived of the profits that would have resulted from the domestic 
employment of her means. 

Can any man wonder that the country should, since 1800, 
chronicle a miserable alternation of famine and turbulence ? Can 
any man wonder that there was a desolating famine in 1816? 
or in 1822? Can any man wonder that in 1836 an official report 
should tell us of 2,385,000 human beings who for thirty weeks in 
each year were in a state of destitution? Can any man wonder 
that in 1845 and the six or seven following years the failure of a 
single crop caused enormous mortality—mortality, be it well noted, 
in a country which at that very time contained corn and cattle, 
pigs and sheep, more than sufficient to feed all its inhabitants, but 
which corn and cattle, pigs and sheep were as usual sold to satisfy 
the Union drains, the taxes, and the rackrents? Can any man 
wonder that the myriad exiles from Ireland curse, in their inmost 
hearts, the system that has banished them ? 

The Union was to overwhelm Ireland with wealth and pros- 
perity. Pitt, as Grattan said, went on asserting and asserting, 
with great convenience to himself and without any obligation to 
act. On the subject of the power which the Union was to con- 
fer on Ireland, Pitt said less than of the great commercial advan- 
tages we were to receive. He skimmed rather lightly over that 
part of the subject. Mr. Cooke was less reticent. Pitt’s 
promises were, in the speech I have before me, chiefly confined 
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to our proportional participation in imperial power. Cooke, less 
prudent than the astute Premier, inadvertently spoke of the 
special gains which Ireland was in this respect to derive from the 
Union. That measure, as he represented it, was at the same time 
to diminish and to increase our power. If the Irish Parliament 
were extinguished, there would, he said, be “no fear of Ireland 
becoming too strong to be governed ;” an awkward admission 
that the existence of our Parliament was a bulwark of our 
strength. ‘Too powerful to govern,” literally meant too powerful 
to rob or to oppress. “The people of Ireland,’ says Junius, 
“have been uniformly plundered and oppressed” (Letter to the 
King, December 19,1769.) “Too powerful to govern” implied 
that with a domestic legislature we were strong enough to defend 
ourselves from plunder and oppression. But then, by some mys- 
terious process, the act which deprived us of strength was to 
make us stronger. “The British Cabinet would,” Cooke pre- 
dicted, “‘ receive a mixture of Irishmen; and the counsels of the 
British Parliament would be much influenced by the weight and 
ability of the Irish members.” 

Notwithstanding the weight and ability by which the Irish 
members were to sway the British Parliament, Catholic emanci- 
pation, although frequently supported by Irish majorities, was 
as frequently defeated, until O’Connell forced the conviction on 
Wellington and Peel that the alternative was civil war. 

Of our commanding influence in the English Parliament the 
extension of the income tax to Ireland also furnishes an instance. 
When Mr. Gladstone introduced that measure, 72 Irish members 
voted against it; 31 supported it ; two did not vote; total 105. 
Thus, against an Irish majority of more than two to one who 
opposed the tax, it was carried by the adverse weight of British 
members. 

In wealth, power, and glory we were largely to participate. 
There now remains glory, in which our share is indicated by 
Mr. Ticknor’s evidence of the view in which Ireland is regarded 
by political coteries in London: “ An American of the highest 
class and of the highest talent,’ writes Miss Mitford to an Irish 
correspondent, “Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, who visited me the 
other day in his way from London to Dublin, assured me that 
in London, even at such houses as Lord Lansdowne’s and Lord 
Grey’s, they think no more about Ireland than they do of St. 
Kitts, or any other trifling colony.” (“Life of Mary Russell 
Mitford,” vol. iii. p. 33.) 

In June, 1876, the Economist, which I believe is regarded as 
an oracle by a large class of English readers, described Ireland as 
“only a fragment, and relatively a diminishing fragment, of the 
state into which it is absorbed.” And the Economist urged that 
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because of the diminution of the fragment, the representatives of 
Ireland should be reduced to seventy. 

It is not without historical interest to observe that Pitt reasons 
on the assumption that Ireland, while her parliament continued 
separate, was deemed by the foreign enemy to be the most vulner- 
able part of the empire. Is she less so now? The Z'imes of the 
17th of February last thus describes her condition :— 


Ireland is held by a powerful army; the prisons are full of 
determined enemies of the British Government and British law; 
newspapers are suppressed, meetings are forbidden, the nationalists 
proclaim in Parliament and out of it that they are resolved to rid 
themselves of the British yoke. 


Does the Times here describe a vulnerable country? In truth, 
the Union makes us vulnerable. It deprives us of that priceless 
possession which is best worth preserving against foreign assail- 
ants—home government and an independent legislature. The 
preservation intact of the “doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government” of the Protestant State Church in Ireland is pro- 
vided for by Pitt in the fifth article of his proposed Union. 
Cooke is emphatic on this subject. When read in the light of 
subsequent events, there is something almost ludicrous in his 
assurance that “if Ireland was once united to Great Britain by a 
legislative union, and the maintenance of the Protestant Establish- 
ment were made a fundamental article of that union, then the 
whole power of the empire would be pledged to the Church 
Establishment of Ireland, and the property of the whole empire 
would be pledged to support the property of every part.” 

The anti-Irish State Church is thus protruded as being incom- 
patible with our legislative independence. The national Parlia- 
ment must be destroyed that the anti-national Establishment 
may be preserved. This was in historical accordance with its 
origin. Spenser, in 1596, wrote that it was forced on the Irish 
“by terror and sharp penalties,” and that the Catholic priests 
who returned from the foreign universities to officiate in the land 
of their birth, came to a country “ where perill of death awayteth 
them.” 

What Cooke considered the natural situation of Ireland may 
be seen from the following passage :—‘‘Ireland would be in 
a natural situation, for all the Protestants of the Empire being 
united, she would have the proportion of fourteen to three in 
favour of her (Church) Establishment, whereas at present there 
is a proportion of three to one against it,” 

What a notion of our “ natural situation!” The ecclesiastical 
condition of Ireland was to be rendered natural by fortifying to 
all fature time the monopoly of her ecclesiastical State revenues 
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by the clergy of a fraction of her people. And why? Because 
in another country there was a large majority of Protestants ! 

It would, I think, be doing great injustice to Pitt’s sagacious 
intellect to suppose that he placed the least faith in his assertions 
that Ireland, by the Union, would share the wealth, the power, 
and the glory of Great Britain. He calls his Union “a com- 
pact ;” he speaks of it as to be accomplished by “ free consent, 
and on just and equal terms.” He calls it “the free and 
voluntary association of two great countries which join for their 
common benefit.” And all this, while he knew that it was 
execrated by the Irish people, and that, as Lord Castlereagh 
wrote on the 22nd of November, 1798, its success was altogether 
dependent on the continuance of a large military force in 
Treland. 

Belfast was, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, the 
nucleus of Irish nationality. The objects of the United Irishmen 
were originally moderate and strictly constitutional. In December, 
1796, they held a public meeting in Belfast, at which a committee 
that included many of their leaders drew up the following 
resolutions, which were laid before the Viceroy :— 


That the imperfect state of the representation in the House of 
Commons is the primary cause of discontent : 

That the public mind would be restored to tranquillity, and every 
impending danger averted, by such a reform as would secure to 
population and property their due weight, without distinction on 
account of religion : 

That a declaration fairly manifested on the part of the Government 
to comply with the just desires of the people, would produce the 
happiest effects, as it would conciliate the affections of the people, 
whose object was reform alone, and thus bid defiance to foreign and 
domestic enemies. 


These resolutions were placed before the Lord Lieutenant. 
They indicate a readiness to submit to a just government. But 
if their policy had been adopted, there would not have been a re- 
bellion; there would have been no pretext for martial law and for 
an army of occupation; our national strength would have been 
consolidated by the removal of grievances; and our parliament, 
when reformed, would have been to a large extent inaccessible to 
- the corrupting influences of the English Government. A Union 
would have been impossible. So that, instead of conceding the 
moderate demands of the Belfast patriots, the Government 
adopted a system described by a contemporary writer as “ military 
despotism, plunder, and free quarters, the torture, the rack, the 
whip, the scourge, and the halter.” * 





* Memoir of Marquis Cornwallis, in ‘‘ Public Character ” of 1798, 1799. 
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How fatally successful this policy was in demoralizing the 
public mind, in driving the persecuted people into armed resist- 
ance, and in exasperating religious animosities to a point of the 
fiercest reciprocal hatred, can be learned by contrasting the state 
of public feeling in 1795 as described by Earl Fitzwilliam, with 
the state to which Pitt’s policy had brought it in 1798 as 
described by the Marquis Cornwallis. 

In May, 1795, the Duke of Norfolk moved in the English 
House of Lords for copies of the correspondence between the 
Government and the late Lord Lieutenant (Fitzwilliam), The 
motion was rejected by a majority of one hundred to twenty-five. 
Lords Fitzwilliam and Ponsonby protested against the rejection of 
the duke’s motion. In their protest the state of public feeling in 
Ireland in 1795 is thus described by Earl Fitzwilliam :—Emanci- 
pation he found “to be ardently desired by the Catholics, to be 
asked for by very many Protestants, and to be cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in by almost all.” 

Mark, now, the contrast between this calm, moral, harmonious 
state of feeling and the fiendish passions which Pitt’s policy 
evoked a few years later. 

Lord Corawallis, on the 24th of July, 1798, thus writes to 
General Ross :— 


But all this (namely martial law) is trifling compared to the 
nvmberless murders that are hourly committed by our people 
without any process or examination whatever. The yeomanry are 
in the style of the loyalists in America, only much more numerous 
and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious. These men 
have saved the country, but they now take the lead in rapine and 
murder The conversation of the principal persons of the 
country all tends to encourage this system of blood; and the 
conversation, even at my table, where you will suppose I do all I 
can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, &c. 
&e., and if a priest has been put to death the greatest joy is 
expressed by the whole company.” —Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. iii. 
p- 371. 


What a change—what a horrible change—from the not remote 
time when Catholic emancipation had been asked for by very 
many Protestants, and cheerfully acquiesced in by almost all! . 
Pitt’s policy of division was successful. 

Since the enactment of the Union in 1800, the great majority 
of the Irish people have almost incessantly demanded its repeal. 
It is a measure which, as Judge Moore said, “ time never can 
cement.” The perpetual claim for its reversal has kept our right 
before the public. We have not suffered that right to fall into 
abeyance—to be barred by any political statute of limitation. 

As time went on, the odium thelogicum raged furiously. 
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There is no doubt that the State clergy in general, and those 
whom they could influence, were gradually attracted to the 
Union, not in the least by any idea that it was good for Ireland, 
but by the belief that it would secure to them their lucrative 
establishment. They had been told that the whole power of the 
empire was pledged for its preservation, and when at last dis- 
establishment came, they looked on the Union as being virtually 
repealed. There could not be an institution better calculated to 
denationalize its followers than the State Church. English in its 
origin, English in its sympathies, its members—among whom 
there were many persons of great personal worth—habitually 
looked to England for its preservation, and habitually styled it 
“the Church of England.” In a spirit of grotesque fun they 
now entitle it “the Church of Ireland ;” for which designation 
I can find no better reason than that Mr. Gladstone, by what is 
called Disendowment, has allowed its clergy to walk off with the 
lion’s share of the National Church property. 

The Orangemen, as a matter of course, resented disestablish- 
ment. On the 9th and 10th of December, 1868, the Grand 
Orange Lodge met at their hall in York-street, Dublin, and 
resolved “that the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in Ireland would be a direct violation of that Act (the 
Union), and would annul, cancel, and render void every word 
and article thereof; and that the legislative union of Ireland 
with Great Britain would thereafter be maintained by superior 
physical force solely.” 

In this resolution there was much of resentment; but it is also 
true that many of the Tory party began to look without hostility, 
and even with complacency, on the Home Rulé agitation. I 
remember attending a large Home Rule meeting in the immediate 
vicinity of the town which gives his title to the Grand Master of 
the Orangemen, the Earl of Enniskillen. A large procession 
with magnificent: green banners marched unmolested through the 
principal street, and cheers were given at the meeting for Lord 
Enniskillen. What we earnestly sought for was the amalgama- 
tion of all parties and creeds in the cause of Ireland, and there 
were indications that our efforts were not unavailing. Our cause 
demanded all the strength that could be given by a combination 
of our countrymen of every class and party. The alien feeling of 
the landlords, originally dating from the confiscations, revived 
by the Union, and, so to speak, consecrated by the sectarian 
prejudices of the English Church, was, we had reason to believe, 
gradually disappearing. All things looked hopeful; when a 
violent agitation, directed not merely against rackrents, but 
against the whole system of landlordism, sprang up to throw the 
kingdom into disorder, to perpetuate the antagonism that was 
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subsiding into either friendship or neutrality, and to call into 
active exercise the worst qualities of human nature. An agitation 
against rackrents is entitled to the sympathy of every honest 
man. But where is the wrong or the injustice, if he who 
possesses land leases it at a just, fair, moderate rent to his 
tenant? The extortioners and evictors have discredited the 
whole system; and in this way they are responsible for the 
existence of the Land League. 

But the abominable crimes that have accompanied the agita- 
tion of that League deserve our utmost reprobation. The 
infamous perpetrators are, of course, incapable of knowing that it 
is not by burning houses and hayricks, by maiming or murder- 
ing men and women, by barbarously mutilating cattle, by 
universal turbulence and outrage—that it is not by such crimes 
as these they can demonstrate the fitness of Ireland for self- 
government. And I cannot place confidence in leaders who could 
look coldly on while these crimes were multiplied, and who never 
made any vigorous, earnest, effective endeavour to check their 
perpetration. 

We must, however, trust and pray that the wave of wickedness 
that has deluged our land may pass away, and that God in his 
mercy may restore us to morality, good order, and constitutional 
modes of agitation. 

Meanwhile our right remains, although its exercise has been 
suppressed. The Canadian Parliament, recognizing that right, 
knowing by experience the blessing of Home Rule and the misery 
into which its suppression has flung Ireland, nobly and generously 
comes forward to represent with deep respect, to Her Majesty, 
the wisdom and necessity of conceding our national demand. 

Let no man imagine that the Union was a compact. It was, 
as Judge Moore said, a conquest, not a compact. Now, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in his interesting volume, “The Empire,” cites 
with approval Pym’s doctrine that the condition of the conquered 
involves a right to recover by foree—if they can—what force has 
taken from them. 

“Title by conquest,” he says, ‘‘ always implies such a right on 
the part of the conquered. Strafford pleaded in justification of 
his arbitrary government of Ireland that Ireland was a con- 
quered country. Pym replied with overwhelming force that this 
plea warranted rebellion ; ‘if the king, by the right of-a con- 
queror, gives laws to his people, shall not the people, by the same 
reason, be restored to the right of the conquered, to recover their 
liberty if they can ?’”’* 

According to Pym’s doctrine, which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
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endorses, the Union involves a right on the part of Ireland to get 
rid of it by foree, Never was a measure more destitute of the moral 
character of a compact. 

What has been done in Canada, and in Australia, can as easily 
be done in Ireland. It is unstatesmanlike to prolong by force an 
unnatural and irritating species of connection that requires a large 
army for its preservation. How Ireland would rejoice if Queen 
Victoria solved the problem! if Her Majesty ended the quarrels 
of seven centuries in the only way in which they cau be ended ; if 
she opened her restored Irish Parliament, and by that act of honest 
restitution should inaugurate an era of Irish loyalty and imperial 


strength. 
W. J. O’Netitt Daun. 
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Art. V.—THE THIRD ORDER OF S. FRANCIS. 


HE issuing of an Encyclical Letter, by the Pope, though a 
thing of frequent occurrence, is yet not an event of small 
importance. For the Pope is not accustomed to address himself 
in an official Letter to all the Bishops of the Catholic world, 
except for the purpose of opening his mind to them on some 
grave matter, more or less directly affecting the salvation of souls 
—of conveying to them some special instructions for the more sure 
and safe guidance of the different portions of the universal flock 
committed to their pastoral care. His words also, on such an occa- 
sion, derive additional weight from the well-grounded certainty 
that they are the result of much mature reflection, the outcome 
of many anxious thoughts that “reach far deeper than the 
human aspect of things,” and that they are dictated by a far- 
seeing and practical wisdom, enlightened and directed from 
above. It is the duty, therefore, of all who acknowledge in the 
person of the Pope, their chief spiritual Father, and their divinely- 
appointed teacher and guide, to listen to his voice with humble 
and respectful submission, to weigh his utterances, and study 
their drift, and show a willing readiness to meet and embrace his 
views, and carry out his clearly-expressed desires. To slight his 
exhortations and pursue our course heedless of his advice, would 
be to incur no little responsibility. When he speaks, he does 
not mean to “ beat the air’—his words, like those of his Master, 
must not remain void, barren and fruitless. 
Thoughts similar to these have no doubt been suggested to 
many of our readers by a recent Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 
Before offering a few remarks on the subject which it treats, it 
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will be useful to give a translation in full of the Letter itself. 
The Latin text will be found at page 201 of the present number. 


A happy circumstance enables the Christian world to celebrate, 
at a not far distant interval, the memory of two men who, having 
been called to receive in heaven the eternal reward of their 
holiness, have left on earth a crowd of disciples, the ever increas- 
ing offspring from their virtues. For, after the centenary 
solemnities in honour of S. Benedict, the father and law-giver 
of the monks of the West, the opportunity of paying public 
honours to 8. Francis of-Assisi will likewise be furnished by the 
seventh centenary of his birth. It is not without reason that 
We see therein a merciful intention of Divine Providence. For, 
by calling on men to celebrate the birthdays of these illustrious 
Fathers, God would seem to wish that they should be induced 
to keep in mind their signal merits, and at the same time to 
understand that the Religious Orders they founded ought on no 
account to have been the objects of such unbefitting acts of 
violence, least of all in those States where the seeds of civilization 
and of fame were cast by their labour, their genius and their 
zeal. 

We are confilent that these solemn feasts will not prove 
fruitless to the Christian world, which has always, and rightly, 
deemed the Religious Orders its friends; and thus, having 
honoured as it has, with love and gratitude, the name of S. 
Benedict, it will strive with equal ardour, by public festivities 
and by numerous acts of piety, to revive the memory of S. 
Francis. Nor is the field whereon this noble rivalry in devotion 
will be displayed bounded by the limits of the region where this 
great saint first saw the light, nor by those of the neighbouring 
territories enlightened by his presence, but it extends to every 
part of the earth, wherever the name of Francis has become 
known and his institutions flourish. 

Certainly We, of all others, approve of this zeal for so excellent 
an object, especially because we have been accustomed from Our 
youth to admire Francis of Assisi and to pay him a particular 
veneration ; because We glory in being on the roll of the Fran- 
ciscan family: and because, more than once We have, out of 
devotion, climbed with eagerness and joy the sacred heights of 
Alvernia ; there the image of that great man presented itself to Us 
wherever We trod, and that solitude, teeming with memories, 
held Our spirit rapt in silent contemplation. 

But, however praiseworthy this zeal may be, it is not enough ; 
it must be understood that the honours in preparation for S. 
Francis will be especially pleasing to him who is honoured, if 
they who pay them derive profit therefrom. Now their solid and 
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lasting fruit is in the attaining some likeness to him whose 
eminent virtue is an object of admiration, and in endeavouring 
to improve by imitating him. If, with the help of God, this 
practice is zealously followed, an opportune and extremely effica- 
cious remedy will have been found for the evils of the present 
time. 

And therefore it is that We wish, venerable brethren, not only 
that these Letters should convey to you the public testimony of 
Our devetion to S. Francis, but that they should, moreover, 
excite your charity to labour with Us for the salvation of men 
by means of the remedy We have just pointed out. 

Jesus Christ, the Liberator of mankind, is the everlasting and 
ever-flowing source of all the good things that come to us from 
the infinite bounty of God ; so that He who has once saved the 
world is He who will save it throughout all ages; “for there 
is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we must 
be saved.”* If then the human race fall into sin, either through 
its natural propensities or through the faults of men, it is 
absolutely indispensable to have recourse to Jesus Christ and to 
recognise in Him the most powerful and the most sure means of 
salvation. For so great and so efficacious is His divine virtue 
that it is at once a defence from all dangers and a remedy for all 
evils. And the cure is certain, if mankind returns to the pro- 
fession of Christian doctrine, and to the rules of life laid down 
by the Gospel. 

When the evils We have spoken of arise, as soon as the pro- 
videntially appointed hour of help has struck, God raises up a 
man, not one of the common herd, but eminent and unique, to 
whom He assigns the salvation of all. Such is what came to 
pass at the end of the twelfth century and in the few subsequent 
years; S. Francis was the agent in this great work. 

That period is sufficiently well known, and its character of 
mingled virtues and vices. The Catholic faith was deeply rooted 
in men’s souls, and it was a glorious sight to see multitudes 
inflamed by piety set forth for Palestine, resolved to conquer or 
todie. But licentiousness had greatly impaired popular morality, 
and nothing was more needed by men than a return to Christian 
sentiments. Now the perfection of Christian virtue lies in that 
disposition of soul which dares all that is arduous or difficult ; its 
symbol is the Cross, which those who would follow Jesus Christ 
must carry on their shoulder. The effects of this disposition are 
a heart detached from mortal things, complete self-control, and a 
gentle and resigned endurance of adversity. In fine, the love of 
God and of one’s neighbour is the mistress and sovereign of all 
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other virtues ; such is its power that it wipes away all the hard- 
ships that accompany the fulfilment of duty, and renders the 
hardest labours not only bearable but agreeable. There was a 
dearth of such virtue in the twelfth century ; for too many 
among men, enslaved by the things of this world, either coveted 
madly honours and wealth, or lived a life of luxury and self- 
gratification. All power was centred in a few, and had almost 
become an instrument of oppression to the wretched and despised 
masses ; and those even who ought by their profession to have 
been an example to others, had not avoided defiling themselves 
with the prevalent vices. The extinction of charity in divers 
places was followed by scourges manifold and daily; envy, 
jealousy, hatred, were rife; and minds were so divided and 
hostile that on the slightest pretext neighbouring cities waged 
war amongst themselves and individuals armed themselves 
against one another. 

In this century appeared S. Francis. With wondrous resolu- 
tion and equal simplicity he undertook to place before the eyes 
of a decrepit world, in his words and deeds, the complete model 
of Christian perfection. 

And even as at that period the blessed Father Dominic Guz- 
man was occupied in defending the integrity of heaven-sent 
doctrine and in dissipating the perverse errors of heresy by the 
light of Christian wisdom, so was the grace granted to S, Francis, 
whom God was guiding to the execution of great works, of 
inciting Christians to virtue, and of bringing back to the 
imitation of Christ those men who had gone both long and far 
astray. It was certainly no mere chance that brought to the ears of 
the youth these counsels of the Gospel : “ Do not possess gold, nor 
silver, nor money in your purses; nor scrip for your journey, nor 
two coats, nor shoes, nora staff.”* And again, “ If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor... . 
and come, follow Me.”+ Considering these words as directed 
personally to himself, he at once deprived himself of all, changed 
his clothing, adopted poverty as his associate and companion 
during the remainder of his life, and resolved to make those great 
maxims of virtue, which he had embraced with a lofty and 
courageous mind, the fundamental rules of his Order. 

Thenceforth, amidst the effeminacy and fastidiousness of the 
time, he is seen to go about careless and roughly clad, begging 
his food from door to door, not only enduring what is generally 
deemed most hard to bear—the senseless ridicule of the crowd— 
but even to welcome it with a wondrous readiness and joy. And 
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this because he had embraced the folly of the Cross of Jesus 
Christ, and because he deemed it the highest wisdom. Having 
penetrated and understood its awful mysteries, he plainly saw 
that nowhere else could his glory be better placed. 

Together with the love of the Cross, an ardent charity pene- 
trated the heart of S. Francis, and urged him to propagate 
zealously the Christian Faith, to devote himself to that work, 
though at the risk of his life and with a certainty of peril. This 
charity he extended to all men; but the poorest and most 
repulsive were the special objects of his predilection; so that 
those seemed to afford him the greatest pleasure whom others are 
wont to avoid or over-proudly to despise. 

Wherefore has he deserved well of that brotherhood esta- 
blished and perfected by Jesus Christ, which has made of all 
mankind one only family, under the authority of God, tle common 
Father of all. 

By his numerous virtues, then, and above all by his austerity 
of life, this irreproachable man endeavoured to reproduce in 
himself the image of Jesus Christ. But the finger of Providence 
was again visible in granting to him a likeness to the Divine 
Redeemer, even in external things. 

Thus, like Jesus Christ, it happened that S. Francis was born 
in a stable; little child as he was, his couch was of straw and on 
the ground. And it is also related that, at that moment, the 
presence of angelic choirs, and melodies wafted through the air, 
completed this resemblance. Again, like Christ and his apostles, 
Francis associated with himself some chosen disciples, whom he 
sent to traverse the earth as messengers of Christian peace and 
eternal salvation. Bereft of all, mocked, cast off by his own, he 
had again this great point in common with Jesus Christ—he 
would not have a corner wherein he might lay his head. 

As a last mark of resemblance, he received on his Calvary, 
Mount Alvernia (by a miracle till then unheard of) the sacred 
stigmata, and was thus, so to speak, crucified. We here recall a 
fact no less striking as a miracle than considered famous by the 
voice of hundreds of years. One day S. Francis was absorbed 
in ardent contemplation of the wounds of Jesus crucitied, and 
was seeking to take to himself and drink in their exceeding 
bitterness, when an angel from heaven appeared before him, from 
whom some mysterious virtue emanated: at once S. Francis felt 
his hands and feet transfixed, as it were, with nails, and his side 
pierced by a sharp spear. henceforth was begotten an immense 
charity in his soul; on his body he bore the living tokens of the 
wounds of Jesus Christ. 

Such miracles, worthy rather of the songs of angels than of 
the lips of men, show us sufficiently how great was this man, and 
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how worthy that God should choose him to bring back his con- 
temporaries to Christian ways. It was undoubtedly a super- 
human voice that bade S. Francis, when near the church of 
S. Damien, “ Go thou and uphold my tottering house.” Nor 
is the heavenly vision which presented itself to the gaze of 
Innocent ITI. less worthy of admiration, wherein it seemed to him 
that S. Francis was supporting on his shoulders the falling walls 
of the Lateran Basilica. The object and meaning of such mani- 
festations are evident; they signify that S. Francis was to be in 
those times a steadfast protector and pillar of Christendom. Nor, 
in truth, did he delay about his task. 

Those twelve disciples who had been the first to place them- 
selves under his government were like a small seed, which by the 
grace of God, and under the fostering care of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, quickly became an abundant harvest. After having 
holily instructed them in the school of Christ, he allotted to them 
for the preaching of the Gospel the various parts of Italy and of 
Europe ; and some he sent even as far as Africa. There was no 
delay ; poor, ignorant, unrefined, they mingled with the people ; 
in the highways, and in the public squares, with no preparation of 
place or pomp of rhetoric, they set themselves to exhort men to 
despise earthly things and to think of the time to come. It is 
marvellous to see the fruits produced by the enterprise of such 
workers, apparently so inadequate. Crowds gathered round them, 
eager to hear them; faults were bitterly bewept, injuries were 
forgotten, and peace was restored by the appeasingy of discords. 

It is impossible to express the enthusiasm with which the 
multitude flocked to S. Francis. Wherever he went he was 
followed by an immense concourse; and in the largest cities, as 
in the smallest towns, it was a common occurrence for men of 
— state of life to come and beg of him to be admitted to his 
rule. 

Such were the reasons for which the saint determined to in- 
stitute the brotherhood of the Third Order, which was to admit 
all ranks, all ages, both sexes, and yet in no way necessitate the 
rupture of family or social ties. For its rules consist only in 
obedience to God and his Church, to avoid factions and quarrels, 
and in no way to defraud our neighbour ; to take up arms only 
for the defence of religion and of one’s country ; to be moderate 
in food and in clothing, to shun luxury, and to abstain from the 
dangerous seductions of dances and plays. ; 

It is easy to understand-what immense advantages must have 
flowed from an institution of this kind, as salutary in itself as 
it was admirably adapted to the times. That it was opportune 
is sufficiently established by the foundation of so many similar 
associations which issued frcm the family of 8S. Dominic and from 
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other religious orders, and by the facts themselves of history. 
Indeed, from the lowest ranks to the highest, there prevailed an 
enthusiasm and a generous and eager ardour to be affiliated to 
this Franciscan Order. Amongst others, King Louis IX., of 
France, and 8. Elizabeth of Hungary, sought this honour ; and in 
the course of centuries, many Soverign Pontiffs, cardinals, 
bishops, kings, and princes have not deemed the Franciscan 
badges derogatory to their dignity. The associates of the Third 
Order displayed always as much courage as piety in the defence 
of the Catholic religion; and if their virtues were objects of 
hatred to the wicked, they never lacked the approbation of the 
good and wise, which is the greatest and only desirable honour. 
More than this, Our predecessor, Gregory 1X., publicly praised 
their faith and courage ; nor did he hesitate to shelter them with 
his authority, and to call them asa mark of honour, “ Soldiers 
of Christ, new Machabees” : and deservedly so. For the public 
welfare found a powerful safeguard in that body of men who, 
guided by the virtues and rules of their founder, applied them- 
selves to revive Christian morality as far as lay in their power, 
and to restore it to its ancient place of honour in the State. 
Certain it is, that to them and their example it was often due 
that the rivalries of parties were quenched or softened down, 
arms were torn from the furious hands that grasped them, the 
causes of litigation and dispute were suppressed, consolation was 
brought to the poor and abandoned; and luxury, the ruin of 
fortunes and instrument of corruption, was subdued. And thus 
domestic peace, incorrupt morality, gentleness of behaviour, the 
legitimate use and preservation of private wealth, civilization and 
social stability, spring as from a root from the Franciscan Third 
Order; and it is in wreat measure to S. Francis that Europe owes 
the preservation of these advantages. 

Italy, however, owes more to Francis than any other nation 
whatsoever ; as it was the principal theatre of his virtues, so, also, 
it received most plentifully his benefits; and, indeed, at a time 
when many were bent on multiplying the sufferings of mankind, 
he was always offering the right hand of help to the afflicted and 
downcast ; rich in the greatest poverty, he never desisted from 
relieving other’s wants, neglectful of hisown. In his mouth his 
native tongue, new-born, sweetly uttered its infant cries ; he gave 
utterance to the power of charity and of poetry in his canticles 
composed for the common peopie, and which have proved not 
unworthy of the admiration of a learned posterity. We owe to 
the mind of Francis that a certain breath of inspiration nobler 
than human has stirred up the minds of our countrymen so that, 
in reproducing his deeds in painting, poetry, and sculpture, 
emulation has stirred the industry of the greatest artists. Dante 
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found in Francis inspiration for his noble and sweetest verse ; 
Cimabue and Giotto drew from his history subjects which they 
immortalized with the pencil of a Parrhasius; celebrated archi- 
tects found in him the motive for their magnificent structures, 
whether at the tomb of the Poor Man himself, or at the Church 
of St. Mary of the Angels, the witness of so many and so great 
miracles. And to these temples men from all parts are wont to 
come in throngs to venerate the Saint of Assisi, the father of the 
poor, upon whom, as he had utterly despoiled himself of all 
human things, the gifts of the divine bounty so largely and 
copiously flowed. - 

It is manifest that from this one man innumerable benefits 
have flowed into the Christian and civil republic. But since that 
spirit of his, thoroughly and surpassingly Christian, is wonderfully 
fitted for all times and places, no one can doubt that the 
Franciscan institutions would be specially beneficial in this our 
age. And especially for this reason, that the tone and temper of 
our times seem for many reasons to be similar to those; for as in 
the twelfth century divine charity had grown cold, so also is it 
now; nor is the neglect of Christian duties small, whether from 
ignorance or negligence ; and, with the same bent and like desires, 
many consume their days in hunting for the conveniences of life, 
and greedily following after pleasures. Overflowing with luxury, 
they waste their own, and covet the substance of others ; extol- 
ling indeed the name of human fraternity, they nevertheless speak 
more fraternally than they act; for they are carried away by 
self-love, and genuine charity towards the poorer and the helpless 
is daily diminished. In the time we are speaking of, the mani- 
fold errors of the Albigenses, by stirring up the masses against 
the power of the Church, had disturbed society and paved the 
way to a certain kind of Socialism. And in our day, likewise, 
the favourers and propagators of Materialism have increased, 
who obstinately deny that submission to the Church is due, and 
thence proceeding gradually beyond all bounds, do not spare the 
civil power ; they approve of violence and sedition among the 
people, they attempt agrarian outbreaks, they flatter the desires 
of the proletariate, and they weaken the foundations of domestic 
and public order. 

In these many and so great miseries, you well know, venerable 
brethren, that no small alleviation is to be found in the institutes 
of S. Francis, if only they are brought back to their pristine 
state ; for, if they only were in a flourishing condition, faith and 
piety and every Christian virtue would easily flourish ; the lawless 
desire for perishing things would be broken; nor would men 
refuse to have their desires ruled by virtue, though that seems 
to many to be a most hateful burthen. Men, bound together by - 
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the bonds of true fraternal concord, would mutually love each 
other, and would give that reverence which is becoming to the 
poor and distressed, as bearing the image of Christ. Besides, 
those who are thoroughly imbued with the Christian religion 
feel a conviction that those who are in legitimate authority are 
to he obeyed for conscience’ sake, and that in nothing is any one 
to be injured. 

Than this disposition of mind nothing is more efficacious to 
extinguish utterly every vice of this kind, whether violence, 
injuries, desire for revolution, hatred among the different ranks 
of society in all which vices the beginnings and the weapons of 
Socialism are found. Lastly, the question that politicians so labo- 
rionsly aim at solving—viz., the relations which exist between 
the rich and poor, would be thoroughly solved if they held this 
as a fixed principle—viz., that poverty is not wanting in dignity ; 
that the rich should be merciful and munificent, and the poor 
content with their lot and labour; and, since neither was born 
for these changeable goods, the one is to attain heaven by patience 
the other by liberality. 

For these reasons it has been long and specially our desire 
that every one should, to the utmost of his power, aim at imitat- 
ing S. Francis of Assisi; therefore, as hitherto we have always 
bestowed special care upon the Third Order of S. Francis, so 
now, being called by the supreme mercy of God to the office of 
Sovereign Pontiff, since thereby we can most opportunely do the 
same, we exhort Christian men not to refuse to enrol themselves 
in this sacred army of Jesus Christ. Many are those who every- 
where, of both sexes, have already begun to walk in the footsteps 
of the Seraphic Father with courage and alacrity, whose zeal we 
praise und specially commend, so that, venerable brethren, we 
desire that by your endeavours especially it may be increased and 
extended to many. And the special point which we commend is 
that those who have adopted the insignia of Penance shall look 
to the image of its most holy founder, and strive to imitate him, 
without which the good that they would expect would be futile. 
Therefore take pains that the people may become acquainted with 
the Third Order and truly esteem it; provide that those who 
have the cure of souls sedulously teach what it is, how easily any 
one may enter it, with how great privileges tending to salvation 
it abounds, what advantages, public and private, it promises; 
and in so doing all the more pains are to be taken because the 
Franciscans of the First and Second Order, having been struck 
recently with a heavy blow, are in a most piteous condition. 
God grant that they, defended by the patronage of their Father, 
may emerge, youthful and flourishing, from so many disasters ; 
may He also grant that Christian people may tend towards the 
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discipline of the Third Order with the same alacrity and the 
same numbers as formerly from all parts they threw themselves 
intc the arms of S. Francis himself with a holy emulation. 

We ask it above all, and with yet more reason, of the 
Italians, from whom community of country and the particular 
abundance of benefits received demand a greater devotion to 
S. Francis, and also a greater gratitude. Thus, at the end of 
seven centuries, Italy and the entire Christian world would be 
brought to see itself led back from disorder to peace, from 
destruction to safety, by the favour of the Saint of Assisi. Let 
us especially in these days beg this grace, in united prayer to 
S. Francis himself; let us implore it of Mary, the Virgin 
Mother of God, who always rewards the piety and the faith of 
her client by heavenly protection and by particular gifts. 


These are beautiful words; words coming from the abun- 
dance of the heart—of a heart full to overflowing of a tender 
devotion to S. Francis and a loving admiration for the work he 
accomplished seven centuries ago. But it is not mere personal 
devotion to the Saint of Assisi which has dictated them, and 
induced the Hoiy Father to speak them in the hearing, so to 
say, of the world. It was not simply to make known and publish 
abroad his high veneration and esteem for S. Francis, that he 
chose this great servant of God and his admirable virtues for the 
theme and subject-matter of an Encyclical. Nor must the Pope’s 
Letter be viewed only in the light of a grateful tribute to the 
memory of one who, in his day, did great things for the Church 
of God. For, all the founders of religious orders have rendered 
eminent services to religion and conferred signal benefits on the 
Christian world. Each in his turn was raised up by heaven to 
do a certain work, and each is deserving of the Church’s eternal 
gratitude. And yet on the occasion of the centenaries of S. 
Benedict, the founder of the great Benedictine Order and the 
Father of Western Monasticism, and of S, Theresa, the splendour 
and glory of the Order of Carmel—we might almost say its 
foundress—the Pope did not honour either of these two illus- 
trious saints, as on a like occasion he honoured S. Francis. 
Why is it then that the Pope has singled out “the poor man of 
Assisi” for the admiration and study of all Christians? Why 
does he at the present moment bring under the notice of the 
whole Catholic worid the work and mission of 8. Francis? It 
is, as he himself tells us in his Encyclical, because he sees in the 
“Institutions” which St. Francis has left behind him, and more 
particularly in his Third Order, a remedy and an antidote against 
the evils that afflict our age. 

Already in former Encyclicals Leo XIII. has pointed out the 
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chief errors of the misguided intellect—errors concerning the 
rights and privileges of the Holy See, the nature of Christian 
marriage, the mutual obligations of rulers and subjects. And 
now, in his last Apostolical Letter, he calls attention to the sores 
and wounds of the heart—the moral disorders that are now rife 
amongst men—and to counteract these he advises the imitation 
of S. Francis, the acquisition of his spirit, and warmly counsels 
the spread of his Third Order amongst the masses of the people. 
And he feels fully justified in proposing this remedy and entirely 
confident of its efficacy, if zealously adopted, when he considers 
that before now it has healed and saved society in times similar 
in many respects to our own. In the thirteenth century the 
“ Franciscan Institutions” rolled back the tide of moral corrup- 
tion and depravity that ruthlessly swept over the face of the 
Christian Commonwealth ; why should they not be abie, under 
God’s blessing, if properly organized and directed and imbued 
with the true spirit of their holy founder, to render a like service 
to the world at the present day, and stem the torrent of lawless 
iniquity that threatens to carry all before it, and to change and 
transform the hearts of men and turn their minds to higher and 
better things? 

The twelfth century, as the Holy Father says, had its 
dark and its bright sides. Looking back at this distance of time, 
one is inclined to think that the dark predominated. For ex- 
ample, in two of the principal kingdoms of Europe, during the 
last decade of the century—that is to say, in England, under 
King John, and in France, under Philip Augustus—an Interdict, 
lasting for three or four years, had laid the Church and the 
people under the most terrible of visitations. The time of Inter- 
dict was one in which religion seemed to cease ; and the crimes 
of kings, which had called down the awful censure, to have the 
world to themselves. The reign of Innocent III. (1198-1216) 
was a period of triumph and victory for the Church; but it was 
one of continual struggle, turmoil, and war. That great Pope 
had to contend with, to threaten, and to punish, literally, every 
European ruler, great and small. There was civil war and per- 
secution in England, constant fighting in France, the most 
desperate contest with the Saracens in Spain, war between rival 
claimants of the Empire in Central Europe, and perpetual contests 
in Italy between city and city. But the most serious trouble was 
the rise of the Albigensian heresy and rebellion in that district, of 
which Toulouse is the centre. The question which was solved 
by the terrible struggle, so short and so fierce, which desolated 
Southern France at the beginning of the thirteenth century, was 
whether the most fertile part of Europe should or should not 
relapse into sensual Paganism, or perhaps Mahomedanism. Yet 
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the Albigensian heresy, while it gave the widest liberty to sensual 
crime, carried the cloak of a strict and mortified life. It was: 
this profession of the “ perfect life’ which made it so dangerous 
to the multitude in France and in Northern Italy. By prayer, 
by preaching, and by the just, though stern, action of the civil 
powers, it was crushed and strangled to death. But when 
S. Francis was young the air was full of the rumours of its 
struggle, and in many an Italian city there were those who 
leaned secretly to its cause. Whilst heresy and fleshly Paganism 
raised their heads on high, it must also be said that the guardians 
of the sanctuary were only too remiss in their resistance. It was 
the moment when the hand of the secular power lay heaviest on 
the Church, when priests, and too often bishops also had to be 
the humble servants of fierce feudal chiefs. Innocent III. 
changed this; but it was a crying evil at the moment. The 
great nobles and military leaders were in those days the lords of 
men and of things. We may see, in the mighty castles which 
at this very time were built by groaning serfs all over England, 
an illustration of what was true of Europe in general, of the 
enormous and irresponsible power of the feudal nobles. Most of 
these men cared little for law, for religion, or for men’s lives and 
rights. ‘To them, the poor were “ cattle,” and the priests their 
menials, In Italy, even in the sovereign cities, it was no better. 
The sovereignty of a city meant the despotic powers of an armed 
oligarchy. Yet, with all these drawbacks, the Catholic faith 
was alive, and deeply rooted in men’s souls, ‘ It was a period of 
crusades ; it was a time when in Spain Christians beat back the 
Saracen, and in Languedoc rooted out the heretic ; it was a time 
when the voice of the Pope was effective, sooner or later, through- 
out the length and breadth of Europe. Such was the beginning 
of that century in which S. Francis of Assisi was to institute 
his Order. 

He was born at Assisi, a small town situated in the valley of 
Umbria, in Italy, in 1182. In his early youth he was captivated 
by the glitter and show of the amusements and pleasures of the 
world. But at the age of twenty-two, after a severe fit of 
illness, during which his eyes were opened, he resolved on 
devoting himself entirely to the service of God, in the exercise 
of penance and self-denial, and the practice of the most absolute 
poverty ; in imitation of Him, who left us an example of suffering 
that we should follow it, and who from rich became poor for love 
of us. How he carried his resolution into effect; how he began 
to afflict himself by fasting and every austerity, and to spend 
much time in prayer and holy contemplation, this is not the place 
to relate. Having made a voluntary renunciation in the hands 
of his bishop of all he possessed and was entitled to inherit, and 
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put on a coarse woollen habit, which he girt about him with a 
cord, he went forth to preach penance to a corrupt, sinful and 
depraved world. The populations were touched and moved by 
the earnest winning eloquence of his words and the sanctity of 
his life. Many were moved to repentance and a better life; and 
not afew attached themselves to him, and placed themselves 
under his spiritual guidance. Hach day saw fresh disciples 
flock around him, eager to walk in his footsteps, and throw in 
their lot with his: and their number being now considerable, 
S. Francis formed them into a religious family or community. 
He accordingly drew up for them a rule of life, and had the 
happiness to obtain for it the approbation of Innocent III. 

Thus was established in 1209 the Order of the Friars-Minor 
—the First Order of S. Francis. It was founded exclusively for 
men. But there were many pious and devout persons of the 
other sex, anxious to lead, under his direction, a life of poverty, 
penance, and prayer, and to immolate and sacrifice themselves 
for the sins of the world. For these he founded in 1212a_ econd 
Order—the Order of the Poor Clares; so called after the holy 
virgin, St. Clare of Assisi, the first to receive at his hands the 
holy habit of religion. By the institution of his Second Order, S. 
Francis secured the zealous co-operation of many pure and holy 
souls—souls powerful with God by their prayers and their plead- 
ings, in the work he had so much at heart, and for which alone 
he lived—the conversion of sinners. And being shortly after- 
wards made sure, by a special revelation, in a moment when 
doubts rested on his mind as to whether he should devote himself 
to that work by prayer only, or by preaching also, that he was 
called to evangelize the world, and lead an apostolic life for the 
sake of the multitudes that were perishing, he gathered around 
him his companions, made known to them the will of God in his 
and their regard, and, filled with a holy enthusiasm, he exclaimed: 
‘“‘ Let us go in the name of the Lord.” Marvellous were the 
fruits of grace that everywhere attended their missionary labours. 
They showed themselves living examples of the humility, patience, 
poverty, and charity of Christ. Their example gave efficacy 
to their words. Their words carried conviction to the minds of 
their hearers, and softened their stony hearts. The faith that was 
dead was quickened into life again, lost hope was recovered, the 
charity that had waxed cold began to glow with ardour. Enmities 
ceased ; families were reconciled ; rival factions laid down their 
arms. Former sins were bitterly deplored ; forgiveness was sought 
from God with burning tears; and solemn promises made to 
repair the past. The sincerity of these promises was nobly and 
generously attested by the great numbers who sought refuge in 
the cloister under his fostering care and that of his spiritual 
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daughter S. Clare. This forsaking of the world soon became 
one of the ordinary results of 8. Francis’s preaching. The heart 
of the multitudes was stirred ; and a craving for solitude, a long- 
ing for the retirement of a religious life, became so general and 
assumed such alarming proportions, that on one occasion when 
the saint was discoursing with his usual fervid eloquence on the 
eternal punishment of sin, at Canaria, near Assisi, all the in- 
habitants of the little town and many from the neighbouring 
villages who had flocked to hear him—people of every rank and 
station, young and old, men and women, married and single— 
eagerly besought him to admit them into one of his orders, that 
they might the better save their souls, The same thing occurred 
at Florence and in other parts of Tuscany. But S. Francis, who 
was no rash enthusiast, prudently advised them, in answer to 
their entreaties, to remain where they were, and to endeavour to 
sanctify themselves and “escape the wrath to come” by a con- 
scientious discharge of their respective states in life. At the same 
time, however, he promised to provide them with a rule for their 
safe guidance through the dangers of the world, by following which 
they might practise holiness, advance in virtue and perfection, 
please God, and gain heaven. Thus arose the Third Order, for 
persons living in the world. Paissng one day, in the course of 
his apostolic journeys, in 122U, through the little town of Poggi- 
Bonzi—in Tuscany—he there met a certain wealthy tradesman, 
named Luchesio, who had been one of the gay companions of his 
youthful days. Luchesio, no doubt under the influence of S. 
Francis’s holy example, had come to think more seriously than 
before of the next world, and he was preparing himself for it by 
the practice of every good work of charity and religion. His 
wife, Bonadonna, was equally imbued with*pious sentiments, well- 
disposed, devout, and charitable. They both applied to the saint 
for some instruction as to how they might the better sanctify 
themselves and serve God in their position in life. Seized with 
a sudden inspiration, 8. Francis said to them: “I have long 
felt the necessity of instituting some kind of order, into which 
married people and others could enter who are desirous of leading 
more holy and perfect lives,” and, he added, “I think you could 
not do better than become its first members.” They gladly 
accepted the proposal, and begged to be at once received into it. 
The saint gave them a coarse habit and a cord like those worn 
by the members of his First and Second Orders, and framed some 
regulations which would serve for their spiritual guidance until 
such time as he should compose a Rule of Life, suitable for a 
proper religious organization such as he intended to establish. 
This he did the following year. He at once submitted the Rule 
to Honorius III., who gave to it his verbal approbation. It was 
VOL, IX.—No. I. [Therd Series.] I 
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many years afterwards—in 12$9—that it was, with some slight 
alterations, solemnly confirmed by Nicholas IV.  S. Francis 
called his new order the Order of the Brethren of Penance, but 
it has since generally obtained the name of the Third Order, in 
contradistinction to the two older orders already mentioned. 

The Third Order, as may be seen, had a very humble beginning; 
but there was a grand and glorious future in store for it. It was 
a small tiny seed which was to grow up into a large tree, with 
rich luxuriant foliage, and wide-spreading branches. It was one 
of those weak instruments which God is often pleased to choose 
for the execution of some high purpose and design. But before 
we describe its wonderful progress and the still more wonderful 
influence it came to exert upon the world, we shall here give a 
brief sketch or outline of the Rule which it received from its 
holy founder. As a first and all-essential condition for admission 
into the order, S. Francis required a profession of the Catholic 
faith and of loyalty to the Holy See. This he also demanded in 
the case of those who would join either of his other two orders, 
and nothing was more necessary in those days when the poison 
of the Albigensian heresy had tainted the minds of many in 
Italy, as well as in France, and when the Ghibelline faction that 
opposed the Holy See had not a few adherents amongst all classes 
of the people. S. Francis was truly vir catholicus et apostolicus ; 
and he would have all his spiritual children distinguished for their 
deep attachment to the one true faith, imbued with the same 
spirit of intense loving devotion to the Vicar of Christ by which 
he himself was ever animated and influenced. He knew well 
that right faith is the foundation of all sanctity, and love for the 
Church the only source of lasting success in any work undertaken 
for God’s glory. Besides this profession of Catholic doctrine and 
declaration of fidelity to the Holy See, all applicants to the order 
were obliged before their reception to restore all ill-gotten goods 
to their lawful owners, and sincerely reconcile themselves with any 
with whom they might be at variance. For what would it avail them 
to offer themselves to God, or how could they please the God of 
peace and charity, if they wronged their neighbours unjustly, and 
lived in enmity with their fellow-men? The members of the 
Third Order were, moreover, called upon to give an example of 
Christian modesty and decency in their apparel, to shun all 
dangerous, profane, and sinful amusements, to avoid all unne- 
cessary oaths and lawsuits, and never to take up arms except to 
defend the Church and their country. Thus did S. Francis seek 
to check and destroy that foolish passion for vanity and extrava- 
ganece in dress—that love of pleasure and self-indulgence—and 
those revengeful quarrels and party-feuds which are the fruitful 
source of so much misery and sin. The Rule also enjoined the 
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Brothers and Sisters to fast and abstain at stated times; to recite 
daily the seven canonical Hours, or the Little Office of Our Lady, 
or fifty-four ‘ Our Fathers’’ instead ; to hear Mass as frequently 
as possible ; to visit and console one another in sickness ; to pro- 
vide decent Christian burial for the dead, and to pray for the 
departed. 

These are the chief points—the main features—of the Rule of 
the Third Order, which bears the impress of the heavenly wisdom 
of the saintly legislator who framed it. It was suited for 
persons of every condition, living in the world, laden with the 
world’s cares and responsibilities, and exposed to its dangers and 
temptations. And it was admirably adapted to meet the needs 
and mitigate, if not entirely extirpate, the evils of the unhappy 
times which called it forth. This is sufficiently attested by the 
rapid extension of the Order, its marvellous success as a means of 
moral regeneration, and the astonishing results for good which 
everywhere attended its spread and accompanied its growth. 
Enriched from the beginning with the sanction of the Church and 
the blessing of its holy founder, it could not but prosper. No 
sooner was it instituted than multitudes hastened to seek for ad- 
mission. To be allowed to join it was a privilege which all who con- 
veniently could eagerly embraced. Not a town or village but soon 
had its congregationot Tertiaries; scarcelya family but could boast 
of having at least one of its members enrolled in the newreligious 
organization. After striking its roots deeply into the soil of 
Italy, the land of its birth, it spread itself gradually into France, 
Spain, and Germany, and found its way into many other 
countries. And wherever it went it was readily welcomed ; there 
was the same eagerness on all sides to join it. Popes, cardinals, 
bishops, priests, emperors, kings and queens, the noblest of the 
land, the brightest intellects of the day, high and low, rich and 
poor, men and women of every class and condition, all deemed it 
an honour to wear the humble livery of S. Francis. We can 
here mention but a few of the most illustrious Tertiaries. Michael 
Paleologus, Emperor of Constantinople; Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
Emperor of Germany; Charles V. and his royal consort ; 
Philip II. and Philip III., Kings of Spain; Anne of Austria ; 
Maria Teresa, Queen of France, married to Louis XIV. ; Bela IV., 
King of Hungary ; Jagallen, King of Poland; John, King of 
Aragon ; Charles ‘IV., King of Bohemia ; Charles II. and Robert, 
Kings of Sicily and Jerusalem ; Alexander VII., Duke of Savoy ; 
the unfortunate Catherine of Aragon, Queen of England, wife of 
Henry VIII.; Sir Thomas More ; allthese weremembers of the Third 
Order. The celebrated painters Cimabue and Giotto ; Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, eminent alike in painting and in sculpture ; poets 
like Dante, Tasso, and Petrarch, and Lopez de Vega, the great 
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satirical poet of Spain, paid the homage of their genius to S. 
Francis, requesting the favour of being buried in the Tertiary 
habit. Christopher Columbus was a most pious and devout 
Tertiary ; he said the Divine Office daily, and was clothed in the 
habit of the order when he made the discovery of the New World. 
And many others besides, men distinguished for their genius, 
eminent in every department of science, literature and art, did 
not think it beneath them to become spiritual children of the 
“ Poor man of Assisi,” but rather gloried in it.. This feeling of 
just and legitimate pride, in belonging to the Third Order, is 
beautifully expressed in a letter which a certain great Spanish 
cardinal wrote in 1623 to Father Wadding of Limerick, the 
learned author of the annals of the Franciscan Order : “ You praise 
me,” said the cardinal, with some surprise, “ that I should have 
taken the habit and made solemn profession to adhere to the 
rules of the Third Order of S. Francis. But is not the garb of 
S. Francis a real purple, which may adorn the dignity of kings 
and cardinals? Yes, it is a true purple, dyed in the blood of Jesus 
Christ, and in the blood which issued from the stigmata of his 
servant. It gives, therefore, a royal dignity to those who wear it, 
and far from being humiliated by putting on this holy habit, I 
have reason to fear that I have done myself too much honour, and 
that I derive from it too much glory.” 

With the progress and extension of the Third Order, there came 
a remarkable change for the better over the face of society. The 
Third Order infused a true Christian spirit into allwhom itadmitted 
into its ranks. ‘It taught them thenecessity of self-abnegation and 
sacrifice. It made them meek, humble, kind, forgiving, charit- 
able. It also offered to them the means of leading in their re- 
spective states a holy and perfect life. It enabled them to live 
in the world the life of the cloister, to unite the duties of Martha 
with those of Mary, to sit in silent contemplation “at the feet of 
Jesus,” even while being “ troubled about many things.” It thus 
formed a body of Christians, fervent, religious and devout; all 
striving to please God hy faithfully keeping His commands, and 
following closely in the steps of 8. Francis. It sanctified as many 
as practised its rule. It produced heroes of sanctity in every 
sphere of life. It can boast of having given to the Church as many 
canonized saints as any other order. S. Louis, King of France ; 
S. Ferdinand, Kingof Castile; Bl. Henry, King of Denmark ; 
Bl. Amadeus IX., Duke of Savoy; S. Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary ; 
S. Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal; S. Elzear, Count of Ariano, 
and 8. Delphine, his wife; S. Yves, a priest in Brittany; S. 
Roch of Montpellier; S. Rose of Viterbo; S. Margaret of 
Cortona ; these are but a few of the more illustrious saints of the 
Third Order. Besides these, many others—martyrs, confessors, 
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and virgins—adorned the order with their virtues, sanctity, and 
miracles. It is worthy of notice that many founders of religious 
orders and congregations, approved by the Church, were Tertiaries 
of S. Francis. Thus 8. Angela Merici, foundress of the Ursulines ; 
S. Brigitt, foundress of the Brigittines ; S. Ignatius, founder of 
the Society of Jesus; S. Francis of Paola, founder of the Minims ; 
S. Vincent de Paul, founder of tie priests of the mission and 
the Sisters of Charity; Cardinal de Berulle, the founder of the 
Oratory, and M. Ollier, founder of the Congregation of S. 
Sulpice, belonged to the Third Order. Through the practical 
holiness of its members, the Third Order proved a powertul agent 
for the revival of Christian faith and morality. The saintly lives 
of ‘Tertiaries were everywhere a standing reproach to evildoers, 
an unceasing condemnation of vice, an irresistible exhortation 
and encouragement to virtue. Their holy examples were not lost 
upon the world that witnessed them. They had many imita- 
tors; and society soon became leavened with the spirit of S. 
Francis, the spirit of the Gospel—of Jesus Christ Himself. 
Under its quickening influence it began to live a new life, to 
wear a new and improved aspect, to give evidence of a total change 
and transformation, to show forth the most admirable fruits 
of virtue, piety, and religion; it arose, as it were, from the 
tomb of moral corruption and depravity, in which it had so 
long lain buried, in all the freshness, beauty, vigour and health 
of a renewed and perfected existence. We may here remark that, 
shortly after the death of S. Francis, many of his Tertiary 
children, of both sexes, began to live together in communities, in 
order to devote themselves entirely to works of Christian charity. 
Some ministered to the wants of the poor and destitute ; some 
gave instruction to the ignorant; others looked after orphans ; 
others waited upon the aged and infirm; others again tended and 
nursed the sick ; and others took charge of the insane. There 
was no work of mercy, spiritual or corporal, which their loving 
charity did not embrace. Now, besides the mere material gain 
accruing to society, from the care taken by these Tertiaries of all 
its suffering and afflicted members, what a strong moral influence 
it must haveexercised ; what a beneficial humanizing effectit must 
have produced on an age of barbarous cruelty and oppression by 
the spectacle it offered of so much tender devotion to all that was. 
weak and helpless! Religious houses of Tertiaries exist to this 
day in every country in Europe; they are to be found in even 
these islands where once they were so numerous; thirty-two 
having, as Wadding tells us, been destroyed in Ireland alone by 
the devastating hand of heresy ; and they are still carrying on the 
work initiated and begun centuries ago, under the inspiration of 
their holy founder—still consecrating themselves with untiring 
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zeal and energy to the relief of every want, to the alleviation of 
every human misery and infirmity. 

We shall now mention one fact in particular which goes in- 
contestably to prove the deep hold which the Third Order soon 
obtained on the populations, amongst which it was spread, and the 
signal services it rendered to religion, in a time of great trial, a few 
years only after its institution. When Frederick II. (1194-1250), 
King of Sicily and Emperor of Germany, was in arms against the 
Holy See, and trampling under foot all its most sacred rights, it 
was the Tertiaries of S. Francis that rose up everywhere in the 
defence of the Church’s freedom—that offered a determined resist- 
ance to the Emperor’s project of reducing all Italy under his sway, 
and compelled him to renounce his ambitious designs, and give 
up the struggle as hopeless. This is nc fable—no exaggeration ; 
but plain history. It is the open and candid confession of the 
Emperor’s Minister of State, Peter de Vignes, who in a letter to 
his Imperial Master, explaining the eause of his defeat and 
humiliation, writes these remarkable words: “The Friars-Minor 
have risen up against us. They have publicly reproved our life 
and our enterprises. They have trampled on our rights, and 
made nothing of us, And to entirely destroy our predominance 
and wean the people’s affection from us, they have erected a new 
Confraternity for men and women, into which everybody is 
rushing, so that there is hardly any one whose name is not upon 
its muster-roll.” Thus did the Tertiaries show themselves true 
children of the Church, faithful and devoted servants of the Vicar 
of Christ. Their devotion to the Holy See, on this and many 
other occasions, gained for them the gratitude of the then reign- 
ing Pontiff and his immediate successors, who never lost an op- 
portunity of defending them against the ill-will and slander of 
their enemies, honouring them with rare privileges, and earnestly 
recommending the bishops to take them under their special care 
and protection. 

That the regeneration of the thirteenth century was mainly 
brought about by the Tertiary movement is admitted by all who 
have made the history of that age their particular study. We quote 
an eminent Protestant authority in support of this assertion :— 

The founder says (Sir James Stephen) of such a confederacy (the 
Third Order) must have had some of the higher moral instincts of a 
legislator. It would be difficult even now, with all the aid of 
history and philosophy, to devise a scheme better adapted to restrain 
the licentiousness, to soften the manners, and to mitigate all the 
oppressions of an iron age . . . . and it would be mere prejudice or 
ignorance to deny that it sustained an important office in the general 
advancement of civilization and truth.—‘ Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography, 8. Francis of Assisi ” p. 84. 
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But we have the higher testimony of Leo XIII., bearing 
witness in the Encyclical to the same fact. 

The associates (writes his Holiness) of the Third Order displayed 
always as much courage as piety in defence of the Catholic 
religion... . in them also the public welfare found a powerful 
safeguard .... certain it is, that to them and their example 
it was often due that the rivalries of parties were quenched 
or softened down; arms were torn from the furious hands that 
vrasped them, the causes of litigation and dispute were suppressed, 
consolation was brought to the poor and the abandoned, and luxury, 
the ruin of fortunes and instrument of corruption, was subdued.* 

At first sight, the thirteenth century and the nineteenth seem 
to have little in common. Instead of war, privilege and oppres- 
sion, we have now the supremacy of law, equality and safety. 
And, on the other hand, the influence of faith and of the Holy See 
has, to a great extent, disappeared from public and private life. 
Yet it is true that, as the Supreme Pontiff says, “ the character 
of our times seems, in divers ways, to approach the character of 
those days.” In those days sensuality, irresponsible power, brute 
violence, and impatience of religion, made the world turbulent 
and the life of many Christians miserable. In our days, sensuality, 
indifferentism, money-grasping, irresponsibility, and impatience 
of religious restraints,—is it not true that these are the curses of 
the times and the causes of misery and trouble which are spreading 
day by day? 

What proved a healing balsam once, will, under the like 
circumstances, prove so again. The spirit of S. Francis, per- 
meating and acting upon society, is once more the remedy. 
The sainted curé of Ars, himself a Tertiary, frequently during 
his lifetime declared it as his conviction that the Third Order 
was the means chosen by Providence for the regeneration of the 
world in these days. Pius IX., alsoa Tertiary, on many occasions 
during his long pontificate spoke of it as being especially designed 
by God to counteract the prevailing evils of the times. Ata 
general congress of Catholics held at Paris in April, 1879, the 
desire of all present was expressed that the Third Order should 
everywhere be encouraged and supported as being the best safe- 





* It was once a flourishing institution in England. We have before 
us a manual of the Third Order, printed in 1643 for English-speaking 
Tertiaries, and dedicated to the Dowager Countess Rivers, a lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Henrietta, wife of Charles I., and a Tertiary also. In 
the dedicatory epistle, the author speaks of the Third Order “ beginning 
anew to take root and life” in the country from which it was well-nigh 
banished in time of fierce persecution. This is proof sufficient that the 
Third Order of S. Francis was far from being unknown amongst us in 
days gone by. 
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guard against the moral decay and dissolution of society. A 
proposition to the same effect was carried with unanimity at a 
congress of Catholics held at Modena the same year. And thus 
there seems to have been for some time past a kind of presen- 
timent—a growing conviction—that the Third Order was destined 
to play a no mean part in the renovation of modern society. 
This conviction has been considerably strengthened by the extra- 
ordinary revival and extension of the Third Order within the last 
quarter of a century. Many bishops have joined it, and earnestly 
recommended their flocks to follow theirexample. Many priests 
also have enrolled themselves in it, and established congregations 
of Tertiaries in their several parishes. And hundreds and thou- 
sands of every class have generously embraced the Rule of the 
Third Order in imitation of their pastors. A French periodical 
sums up in the following words the general feeling of the 
* Catholic world in favour of the Third Order as a powerful 
instrument of social and religious amelioration :—~ 


Now-a-days the Third Order of S. Francis is much spoken of. Its 
importance is seriously discussed in Catholic congresses. It is con- 
sidered by all as one of the chief means which God will make use of 
to raise up society from the low and wretched state to which it has 
fallen. Everywhere Catholic papers speak of its progress, record its 
marvellous diffusion, and are unanimous in their praise of its 
salutary and regenerating’ intluence.* 


His Holiness, by his second Encyclical, has solemnly confirmed 
the correctness of Catholic anticipations and Catholic opinion in 
regard to the Third Order. After telling us that-all the Fran- 
ciscan institutions, on account of the thoroughly and pre-eminently 
Christian spirit of their founder, cannot fail to be of the greatest 
benefit to this age, to bring much alleviation and relief to the 
miseries and troubles of the times; he mentions how he has ever 
had a special interest in the Third Order ; he praises the zeal of 
those who already belong to it; warmly exhorts all others to 
become members of it, and earnestly calls upom the bishops of 
the Church to promote and further its increase by every means 
in their power, to see that the priests under them “teach what 
the Third Order is, how easily any one may enter it, with how 
great privileges tending to salvation it abounds.” He then 
expresses a hope that the people will flock to the Third Order 
with the same alacrity as formerly they threw themselves into 
the arms of S. Francis himself. And he foretells, as the result 
of their doing so, the peace and salvation of the Christian world. 
Now, “ if ever,” as Cardinal Newman writes :— 





* “ Semaine du Clergé,” tom, xv., Jan. 1880, p. 473. 
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There was a power on earth who had an eye for the times, who 
has confined himself to the practicable, and has been happy in his 
anticipations, and whose words have been facts . . . . such is he in 
the history of ages, who sits from generation to generation in the 
chair of the Apostles, as the Vicar of Christ . . . . from the first he 
has looked through the wide world, of which he has the burden ; 
and according to the need of the day, and the inspirations of his 
Lord, he has set himself, now to one thing, now to another, but to 
all in season, and to nothing in vain.”’* 

We have no doubt, then, that the Pope has a clear insight 
into the need of the day ; that he has set himself to the right 
thing in recommending the Third Order ; that he has chosen a 
seasonable and opportune time for calling attention to this 
remedy ; and, moreover, we feel confident that he has not spoken 
to the world in vain. 

We do not, indeed, think that the Holy Father’s appeal to 
join the Third Order will be answered to the full extent of his 
desire, That all Christians will become Tertiaries is not to be 
expected. “ All do not obey the Gospel” of Jesus Christ ; much 
less will all listen favourably to a mere exhortation, however 
earnest and pathetic, of His Vicar. But we believe that the 
Pope’s words, when properly explained and their drift made 
known, will not remain fruitless and barren, but will have a large 
measure of success ; that many of the faithful will hearken to 
the voice of their Spiritual Father and Guide ; that when people 
are taught what His Holiness desires they should be taught con- 
cerning the Third Order, they will hasten to enlist in considerable 
numbers, “in this Sacred Army of Jesus Christ.” Now there 
are four things which the Holy Father wishes the people to 
know about the Third Order—viz., what it is; how easily it can 
be joined ; how valuable are the privileges its members enjoy ; 
and how great are the benefits it confers on individuals and ‘on 
society. We shall endeavour to give some information on each 
of these points. 

1. As already stated, it is an order, instituted by S. 
Francis, to aid persons living in the world, to serve God 
more perfectly, by the observance of certain rules of conduct and 
exercises of piety, devotion and penance, compatibie with their 
secular state. We have had occasion to remark, that some mem- 
bers of the order, desirous of higher perfection, live in commu- 
nity, and bind themselves by vows: these form the Third Order 
regular. By far the greater number, however, live in the world ; 
and of these, some are attached to particular congregations of the 
order, established in some church or chapel, under the direction 
of any duly authorized priest, and holding regularly the monthly 





* “Tdea of a University,” p. 13. 
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meetings prescribed by the Rule ; whilst others are mere zsolated 
members of the order, belonging to no properly organized con- 
gregation, but striving by themselves, according to their respective 
states in life, to keep and follow the Rule as best they can. But 
all Tertiaries, whether regular or secular, are members of the 
one Third Order of S. Francis,—the’ third branch of the great 
Franciscan family, And this Third Order, even in so far as it 
comprises seculars only, is not a simple confraternity or congre- 
gation, such as that for instance of the Rosary, or of the Scapular, 
or of the Cord, or any other of those numerous associations of 
pious Christians which adorn the Church ; it is something more ; 
it is a real order: not a religious order in the strict sense of the 
word, since it has not the three vows essential to the religious 
state—but still an order. This has been frequently declared by 
the Sovereign Pontiffs, but by none so clearly and distinctly as 
by Benedict XIII. in his Bull “ Paterna Sedis ” :— 

We decree and declare that the Third Order has always been, and 
still remains, holy, meritorious and conformable to Christian per- 
fection ; and, moreover, that it is a true and proper order, uniting 
in one seculars scattered all over the world and regulars living in 
community and enclosure ; and that it is entirely distinct from every 
other confraternity, inasmuch as it has its own special Rule approved 
by the Holy See, its novitiate, its profession, and a habit of deter- 
minate form and material. 


The Third Order, then, is an institution far superior in the eyes 
of the Church to any other religious association of seculars ; 
and is a true order-—an order animating all its members of every 
class and condition with true Catholic sentiments ; binding and 
holding them together by a uniform and pious Rule of life, and 
making of them a chosen band of Christians, zealously devoted 
to God’s service, in the midst of a world “seated in wickedness.” 

2. The order is open to all who are sincerely desirous of 
leading a good life. It is for rich and poor, high and low. No 
state, no calling, no line of profession, need prove a hindrance to 
any one’s joining it. None, however, should rush into the Third 
Order, blindly and recklessly, without knowing what they are 
doing. This would be neither wise nor profitable. When any one 
thinks himself called to it, he should seek to become acquainted 
with its spirit and rules. He should ask the advice of his confessor, 
or of some other priest, qualified, by his knowledge of the order, 
to enlighten and assist him. If he be encouraged to enter, then 
he should apply to some Franciscan father, or to any other priest, 
duly delegated, and humbly ask for admission. If he cannot 
find any one having faculties to receive him, then he has only to 
write to the Father Provincial or other head superior of any 
branch of the First Order, naming a priest of his choice, and 
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asking for him the necessary powers. These are never refused. 
The postulant at his reception into the Third Order is invested 
with a scapular and cord. The scapular is in lieu of the habit 
originally worn, even in public: it reminds the Tertiary that he 
must clothe himself with the virtues of the great saint, whose 
livery he wears. The knotted cord warns him that henceforth 
he must overcome himself, and lead a mortified and penitent life. 
The scapular and cord are to be worn day and night, and should 
not be laid aside without some serious reason. When they are 
no longer serviceable, they are to be replaced by others; and 
these do not require a fresh blessing. 

After receiving the cord and scapular, there is put into the 
postulant’s hands a copy of the Rule of Life which, as a child of 
S. Francis, he is to follow. We have already given a summary 
of its main obligations. It wears a certain aspect of severity 
which deters many from embracing it: but its severity is more 
apparent than real. For, in the first place, there is no point of 
it which does not admit of dispensation for a just and reasonable 
cause, such as ill-health, weakness of constitution, hard work, 
pressure of domestic occupations. 8S. Francis did not intend 
that those who could not keep every prescription of the Rule, 
should on that account refrain from professing it. He wished 
that all should take it for their guide, but observe as much of it 
only as their condition in life would permit. ‘He desired,” 
says an expositor of the Rule, “to leave the door of his Order 
open to all Christians—to the sick as to the healthy, to the weak 
and the strong, the old and the young—and that no one should 
be obliged to do more than he reasonably could.”* None there- 
fore should remain outside the Third Order because they cannot 
comply with all its austerities; but they should enter it with a 
good-will to do what they can, and then apply for dispensation 
from those parts of it which they find it very difficult or impossible 
to observe. ‘This dispensation should be asked from the Director 
of the Congregation, where a Congregation of Tertiaries exists ; 
otherwise, from each one’s ordinary confessor. Directors and 
confessors readily grant the dispensation asked for; but they are 
careful, when they deem it expedient, to commute the obligation 
from which they have released the Tertiary into some other good 
work easy of performance. By this commutation the spirit of 
the Rule remains intact, and the Tertiary suffers no spiritual loss. 
We give a few examples of commutation ; a Tertiary who cannot 
abstain from flesh-meat on Wednesday or Saturday might be 
told to abstain from intoxicating drinks, or make a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, or say the Psalm Misereve or some other 


* « Hizear,” No. 2, c. 18, p. 135. 
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prayer. Another, who is unable to fast might instead hear Mass, 
or say one or two decades of the Rosary, or give an alms to the 
poor. A third, who finds it impossible to say the “ Office of the 
Beads,” might be enjoined the recitation, morning and evening, 
of the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus or of Our Lady, &e. 
Besides being easily dispensed when necessity requires, the Rule 
of the Third Order does not bind in any way under pain of: 
sin; so that those who violate any part of it do not thereby 
offend God, unless they act out of contempt, or unless the par- 
ticular obligation which they transgress be binding upon them 
in virtue of some other law, either of God or of the Church. 

3. Weare safe in saying that no order in the Church has been 
enriched with more spiritual favours and privileges than the 
Third Order of S. Francis, The Supreme Pontiffs seem to have 
taken a special delight in pouring out upon it all the treasures 
of grace entrusted to their keeping. The limits of this paper 
will allow us to mention a few only of the most singular distinc- 
tions conferred upon it. 

The members of the Third Order may, if in the state of grace, 
gain all the indulgences of the Sanctuaries of the Holy Land, 
of all the Basilicas, churches and sanctuaries of Rome, of Por- 
tiuncula, and of S. James of Compostella, by simply reciting, 
anywhere and at any time, six Patei's, Aves, Glorias, for the 
welfare of the Church and the intentions of the Pope. ‘'Tertiaries 
may also gain the celebrated Indulgence of the Portiuncula on 
the 2nd of August in any church, chapel, or oratory, in which 
they have a congregation canonically established, provided it be 
not near a church or chapel of the Friars-Minor. 

They have, moreover, the great privilege of receiving on the 
principal festivals throughout the year the priceless blessing of 
the general absolution to which is annexed a Plenary Indul- 
gence. And further still, they may receive the Papal blessing 
tour times in the year.* 

These extraordinary spiritual advantages, besides numerous 
others to be found mentioned in every manual of the Third 
Order, should be sufficient to draw the hearts of many to an 
association so highly favoured—so richly endowed—with all the 
choicest blessings the Vicars of Christ have in their power to 
bestow. 

4. A body of men and women, like the Tertiaries, united 
together in the bond of religion, animated with a true Christian 





* The reduction recently made by Leo XIII. in the number of times 
that the Papal blessing may be given within the year, does not apply to 
that which is usually given to Tertiaries, but only to the solemn Papal 
blessing which some religious orders had the faculty of imparting to all 
the faithful visiting their Cliurches on certain fixed days.—* Revue 
Théologique,” tom. xiv. No. 7, Sept. 7, 1882. 
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spirit, frequently meeting to receive good advice and instruc- 
tion, and to join together in prayer, cannot but edify, assist, 
and strengthen and encourage one another. It is clear also that 
their holy lives and exemplary conduct must exert a great 
influence for good over those with whom they mix in daily 
intercourse, especially in the family circle. Tertiaries, living up 
to the spirit of their Rule, cannot fail to raise the moral tone of 
their homes, to sanctify them, to make them homes of peace, 
charity and religion. Society naturally gains by this improve- 
ment and amelioration of families ; and the more Tertiary families 
there are, showing forth the beauty of Christian holiness, and 
shedding abroad the influence of their practical catholicity, the 
more surely also and the more rapidly will society be renewed 
and regenerated, touched to its very heart, and brought to the 
knowledge and worship of that God whom at present it forgets, 
and even ignores. We do not expect a universal transformation of 
society by the spread of the Third Order; but we contidently 
look forward to a gradual and striking change. We believe that 
the spirit of S. Francis will, through the means of his Tertiary 
children, destroy in many the spirit of the world, raise their 
minds to higher things, purify their thoughts and affections, and 
remove some of the most malignant plague-spots of the modern 
world. There is one ‘evil, in particular, which the Third Order 
will probably do much to destroy—and that is, Secret Societies. 
The Tertiaries of S. Francis necessarily form an organization 
which will wither the organizations of evil. They will not only 
diminish the power of the Societies to obtain recruits, and dry 
up all sources of sympathy with them ; but they will be a most 
formidable band of themselves, fitted to take an active part in 
the Church questions, the school questions, the society questions, 
and the labour questions which are troubling the world at this 
moment. 

Probably, also, the spread of the “ Tertiary” movement will 
have a considerable influence on the luxury and the ostentation 
of modern life. One difference between our days and the century 
of S. Francis is that in his time fine clothes and splendid 
appointments were displayed in the streets and in public, whilst 
in ours there is comparative sobriety outside, but a perfect 
worship of comfort and luxary within doors. The dress of 
women, which is so costly, and in which that foolish competition 
which is called the “ fashion” carries Christian ladies to extremes 
they often regret, will perhaps be regulated and kept within the 
bounds of moderation and decorum. The luxury of well-to-do 
men, which it has become a first principle in society to cultivate 
and arrange for, and which, even when it is despised or disre- 
garded (as it often is, for a time or a purpose), is despised on 
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Pagan principles, will be tempered by the application of the great 
“Franciscan” rule that inconvenience and suffering are the best 
choice we can make, because they draw our hearts nearer to 
Christ. With gentlemen and with ladies, if we may venture to 
say so, it ought to be a valid explanation on occasions when 
“ custom” seems to require luxurious display, to say, “I ama 
Tertiary of S. Francis.” It is a great mistake to suppose that 
“Franciscan institutions” are intended only for the poor, for 
servants, or for the “lower middle class.” Their spirit is the 
spirit of poverty and of self-denial, and it is precisely for those 
whose means and position give them wealth and the opportunities 
of luxury that this spirit is useful and even necessary. For the 
poor and for the hard-working classes of every grade they are 
useful, too. Progress and prosperity are not forbidden by the 
spirit of the Third Order. There is, no doubt, some difficulty in 
these days in applying that principle which Pope Leo XIII. 
states afresh in the recent Encyclical, that all should be content 
with their state. In days when the grades of society were 
sharply defined, this Rule meant a very definite matter. In these 
days, when “one man is as good as another,” its application 
must be somewhat more vague. But it evidently means that 
such a spirit of “content” is to be cultivated as may exclude from 
the struggle for wealth all dishonesty, malice, envy, and mere 
pride; such as may take away the impulse to Communism, 
crime, and revolution ; and such as may prepare even those who 
are striving to lessen their poverty to see that poverty is a good 
and desirable state. It is not too much to say that few social 
problems would remain if the rich did not love but only used 
their riches, if the money-making classes did not covet wealth, 
but only opportunities for doing good, and if the poor, whilst 
striving for their wives and their little ones, were convinced that 
the mere fact of their being worse off than their neighbours was 
a matter of very little consequence. This would be the begin- 
ning of an era of Socialism and Communism, not of the type of 
Proudhon and 8S. Simon, but of Jesus Christ. 
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N two previous articles we have vindicated certain facts in the 
life of S. Francis de Sales, and given an external description 
of his works. We now proceed to say what his teaching actually 
consists in. And as we have divided his writings into two classes, 
the devotional and controversial, so we will now, in the first 
place, consider his system of devotion, and then view him as the 
upholder of those distinctively Catholic doctrines on which true 
devotion must be based. 

We speak of his system, because his various teachings not only 
have their separate excellences, but also coalesce into an har- 
monious whole, which we may call, in the noblest and fullest 
sense of the word, “ the art” of a devout life. He gives the ideal 
of the perfect service of God, and teaches the way to realize it. 
He applies his laws to actual needs and difficulties, he furnishes 
the scientific justification of them, and he presents them with an 
attractiveness and persuasiveness calculated to turn the most 
indifferent reader into an ardent disciple. The Church sums up 
his work in saying that he has taught a “safe, an easy, and a 
sweet way to Christian perfection. a 

It is safe, because solidly founded on the maxims of the Gospel ; 
it is, indeed, but the Gospel applied. It has so permeated the 
Church, that many of our readers will be surprised to hear that 
its safenesss could ever be called in question. But in his own 
day the voice of the rigid teaching, then too prevalent, made 
itself loudly heard amid the general approval. A preacher of an 
austere order tore up in the pulpit a copy of the “ Introduction,” 
denouncing it as “the work of a corrupting and corrupted 
Doctor.” And even now there is sometimes a certain distrust 
of his teaching, as if it tended to conceal the cross, and make 
the spiritual life too easy and too sweet. Such an idea can only 
spring from ignorance of what that teaching really is. “He 
brings forward perfection,” as Bossuet says, “ in its natural dress, 


- See Breviary Lessons for his Feast, and the Decree ordering the pub- 
lication of the Bull, “ Dives in Misericordia.’ 
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with its cross, its thorns, its detachment, and its sufferings.”* 
We can tear out from his works, as from the works of any other 
author, passages which at first sight might seem to give some 
countenance to laxness. But, viewing the particular point as 
part of a whole system, we shall find that if he withdraws a 
safeguard it is only to substitute a nobler and more effective one ; 
if he tolerates what is practically inevitable, he at the same time 
condemns that part in which the real evil lies. We shall always 
find the danger of lowering the Christian standard, and, as far 
as possible, the danger of being misapprehended, removed by 
some fine but clear distinction, some appeal to a wider principle 
or a higher law. And it must be remembered, that he is safe not 
only in the substance of his teaching, but also because he so hides 
perfection under the simple and the common, that he makes us 
perfect without our suspecting it, keeps down movements of pride 
and self-trust, lessens the danger of reaction after strictness, and 
thus at once removes many of the snares which beset the appa- 
rently higher path of a professedly austere system. And here 
we strike upon the quality which makes his teaching easy as well 
as safe. He graduates our progress, and familiarizes us with our 
work as we go. He does not terrify us by insisting on the height 
we must reach, or the difficulties that must be surmounted ; but 
after describing the end in such attractive colours as to make us 
ever feel that any labour is well spent in attaining it, he keeps 
our eyes to what lies immediately before us. As Bossuet again 
says :t “ He does not attack the citadel of pride in front, but gains 
it by along détowr through the valleys.” At the same time it 
is ina relative, not in an absolute, sense that he makes perfection 
easy, as easy as such a path can be made; easy, not to corrupt 
nature, but to a good will. In such essentially hard matters, the 
possible may be called easy. To quote the beautiful words of 
Cardinal Wisemant :— 

He could not make the narrow road a wide one—God forbid! 
But how many unnecessary briars has he not plucked out of it, how 
many a heavy stone has he not rolled aside trom before our feet, 
how many a yawning chasm has he not bridged over for our secure 
passage, how many a dark nook and gloomy turn has he not lighted 
up by his cheerful torch! Has he not made meditation more easy, 
prayer more confident, confession less painful, communion more 
refreshing, scruples less annoying, temptations less formidable, the 
world less dangerous, the love of God more practicable, and virtue 
more amiable ?” 

Sanctity, indeed, implies heroism. S. Francis places the heroism 
in the persevering repetition of little acts, instead of requiring a 
smaller number of giant’s blows. He raises the weight by an 


* “ Panegyric.” + 1b. f Preface to “‘The Conferences.” 
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inclined plane, and pays the heavy debt by instalments. Finally, 
and chiefly, his way is easy, because it is the way of love. And 
in this word the facility of his system melts into its sweetness. 
It is sweet because it presents as its one motive the love of the 
most amiable will of God. Its one practice is the fulfilment of 
this. Of course, no approved system could rest fundamentally on 
anything else, but his treatment of it is special, unique. He has 
dedicated hundreds of pages to the development of it. He makes 
it not only the motive and the end, but also the method and the 
means. He clearly and formally reduces all virtues to it, defines 
them by it, reeommends them by it; and the sweetness of this 
truth passes into his manner and into all his words. So that, as the 
Decree says, his very mission seems to have been “ to bring into 
human practice the Divine saying: ‘ My yoke is sweet, and My 
burden light.’” How differently the same truths read in him, 
and, for instance, in the “ Spiritual Combat!” This was his own 
favourite book. He formed himself on it, and it contains, says 
Camus,* as in a seed, the whole of his teaching. But the food 
he considered not too bitter for himself, he thought not sweet 
enough for his children, and, taking it part by part, beginning 
with the title, we see how he softens it and breaks it up and 
makes it palatable, while leaving all its strength. And we note 
that he ceases to recommend the “ Combat,” after the appearance 
of the “ Introduction to a Devout Life.” From this last-named 
work we now proceed to show the first principles and earliest laws 
of his safe and easy way to perfection. 

Professing, then, to teach any person, sunk (it may be) in habits 
of sin, how to build up stone by stone the edifice of his moral 
character, he begins by describing the object of his efforts. He 
points out what seems now a truism, but was then in practice 
scarcely remembered as a truth, that devotion does not consist 
in its exercises, but in the spirit and result of them, that it is 
not different in kind from the charity required for salvation, but 
is the higher degree of that charity. Charity consists in doing 
the will of God, and devotion in doing the will of God promptly, 
actively, diligently. Hence, it necessarily follows that devotion 
may be practised by carrying out diligently the duties of any 
lawful state of life. Ordinary duties, instead of being a distrac- 
tion, are the very field of exercise of devotion, and the courtier, 
the lawyer, the mechanie, can be as devout as professed ascetics, 
though their devotion is practised in a different sphere. He then 
warns that the art cannot be so taught as to prevent the need of 
a master or guide, who is to apply principles to the individual 
case, and give the merit of obedience. He says that among ten 
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thousand only one such guide can be found, but of course in 
necessity God would supply, and the saint himself has made the 
necessity less absolute and direction tar easier. And then—almost 
the first word of the “ Introduction,” as it is the last—courage! 
We must not expect to gain our end at once, like Magdalen or 
Zaccheus, Entire conversion of heart is not usually instantaneous, 
but the result of a gradual action of understanding and will, 
working back to a height from which the soul has fallen. It is 
like the passage from bodily sickness to health, or as if a man 
turned round, and, after throwing off a heavy burden, began to 
take steps similar to those he had made before, though in the 
opposite direction. The new ideal, hope, desire, must be realized 
slowly, and after the manner of human nature. The way is long, 
but then the end is secure ; perfection does not come at once, but 
imperfection is not failure. 

The first care must be to turn the full power of the will 
against sin, against the deeply-rooted, often-gratified love of the 
pleasures of sin, with all the habits, tastes, desires belonging to 
this evil love. And as the whole process of purification is a 
reasonable one, so this first part of it is not that convulsive, 
emotional movement, which is called “conversion” by modern 
sectaries, but the conclusion of a deliberate, self-possessed action 
of the reason, assisted by grace. This action consists in a course 
of spiritual thought, calculated to produce a very strong appre- 
hension of the excellence of virtue and evil of sin, and thence a 
very vehement sorrow, and a hatred, not only for sin, but for all 
the miserable concomitants of it. This is the well-known series 
of ten meditations, which are to be made and ruminated over 
during ten consecutive days. These belong precisely to this 
place in his system, and are not to be taken as specimens of the 
kind of meditations he would recommend for general use. Then 
follows the sacramental confession, usually a general one, the 
absolution, and then the protestation. This is not an ordinary 
prayer, but a sort of destructive blow given to old iduls. It isa 
solemn, legal form, to be written out and signed with the hand, 
and read before the confessor as before the officer of God. It is 
a grand document, this confession of unfaithfulness and treason, 
this promise of fidelity, consecrating body and spirit to God. It 
is to be repeated every month, and its sense continually, as we 
see to have been done by the saint’s own immediate disciples, 
such as his mother and 8. Jane. By this protestation the 
convert declares “ his will, intention, and inviolable, irrevocable 
resolution.” ‘Then he receives the Lord’s Body, in which God 
“ seals the resolution with Himself,” and this is the end of the 
first series of exercises. 

They are intended to change the simple desire into a “ com- 
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plete resolution ;” and they need not (except the protesiation) be 


repeated. But the momentum of them—a certain spirit of 
earnestness, intenseness, felt motive—must be maintained, the 
stress must ever be kept on the great lever, the will, and it might 
be necessary to return to them, or to thoughts of similar effect, 
if the will grew weaker. 

Before describing the further and perpetual exercises of prayer 
which form the matter of the 2nd Book of the “ Introduction,” 
S. Francis states, in the three last chapters of the 1st Book, the 
object of these exercises—the cleansing the heart more and more 
from all sinful remains and inclinations, and making it entirely 
God’s. These are three important chapters, belong to the very 
essence of his system, and well illustrate its safeness and its 
sweetness. He will have the evil driven out to its very last fibre, 
but at the same time he is careful to show exactly where the evil 
lies, and not to lead to an opposite extreme. 

Speaking to Philothea, the Devout Soul, he says: “ As the 
Holy Spirit enlightens your conscience, you will discover that, 
besides the mortal sins and the affection to mortal sins, from 
which you have been purged by the foregoing exercises, vou have 
still in your heart many inclinations and affections for venial 
sins: I do not say you will discover venial sins, but I say you 
will discover affections and inclinations to them; the one is very 
different from the other.’ Here he touches and removes a 
difficulty which perplexes and discourages many whe begin the 
spiritual life under less able masters, the difficulty of reconciling 
their faultiness with the honesty of their determination to love 
God. The real evil does not lie in the act of sin, but in the 
deliberate entertained affection for the act. It is a solemn but 
consoling thing to hear one of the safest teachers of the Church 
say: “To tell a little lie in gaiety of heart, to be a little 
ill-regulated in words, in acts, in looks, in dress, amusements, 
games, dances, is nothing, provided that as soon as these spiritual 
spiders enter our conscience we hunt them out.” It is these 
affections, then, which “ are directly contrary to devotion, weaken 
the spirit, hinder divine consolations, open the door te temptation, 
and though they do not kill the soul, make it extremely ill.” 
“Venial sin,’ he adds, with one of his persuasive arguments 
which seem to compel us to love or hate by the mere description 
of the object, “ venial sin displeases God. A deliberate will and 
affection towards it is then a deliberate will and affection to 
displease God, and can a noble soul will, not only to displease its 
God, but to have an affection for displeasing Him?” The 
next question is the attitude of the devout man towards the 
dangers of the world—dancing, plays, feastings, and worldly 
amusements. It is one of our saint’s glories to have vindi- 
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cated the true principles of ethics about these things against 
the practice of the majority of directors in his day. It 
had come to be considered that they were so dangerous that 
taking part in them, if not actually sinful, was incompatible 
with devotion. Hence those who were best calculated to influence 
society for good withdrew into a cloister or adopted a retired 
and semi-conventual life in the world, devotion was branded as 
selfish, singular and bigoted, and the words dévot and dévote 
became words of contempt. S. Francis taught that, although 
these things were dangerous, they might still be done without 
compromising devotion, if the proper precautions were taken. 
The evil lies, as in the case of venial sin, not in the act, but in 
the affection. ‘The heart which loads itself with such useless, 
superfluous, dangerous affections cannot possibly run after God.” 
But, “ Perfection does not lie in not seeing, but in not loving the 
world.”* When the real danger has been pointed out, he is 
most emphatic in his warning. Far from being “the advocate 
of balls,” he is their determined enemy, as may be seen in the 
83rd Chapter of Part III. of the “Introduction.” Still he is 
human. Heallows for social necessity. While no encouragement 
for license could legitimately be drawn from his teaching, he 
made it possible for the devout matron or maiden to join in those 
forms of pleasure necessarily connected with their state of life 
without injuring their duty to God. At the same time, he 
exacted a greater sacrifice. It is harder to do such things with 
detachment of heart than to avoid them altogether. He forbade 
it as a pleasure while he allowed it as a duty. 

He fully makes up for the liberty necessarily tolerated here by 
requiring his disciples not only thus to sacrifice their affection for 
what is unlawful or dangerous, but also to fight against faults of 
character. Many who would be scandalized at the idea of going 
to a ball would never strive to correct stiffness or churlishness, 
never think of making allowance for others, or studying thought- 
fulness for those with whom they live. His devout people may 
go to balls when charity requires, but they must consistently 
fulfil all the other duties of charity. 

Then he comes to that great means, that great process— 
prayer, by which all these various sinful and unworthy affections 
are to be destroyed. “ As prayer puts our understanding in the 
clearness of the divine light, and exposes our will to the heat of 
heavenly love, there is nothing which so purges our under- 
standing of its ignorance or our will of its depraved inclinations. 
As children, by listening to their mothers and stammering with 
them, learn to speak, so we, by keeping near our Saviour and 





* “Letters to Persons in the World,” vi. 52. 
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observing His words, His actions, and His affections, learn by 
His grace to speak, act and will like He does.”* It will have 
been seen already that S. Francis requires serious and effective 
spiritual reflection. He says, indeed, it will be made an objection 
against his system that he supposes every one to have the power 
of mental prayer, and that therefore it cannot be meant for 
persons in the world. This shows how far devotion and ordinary 
life had come to be considered discordant. He harmonizes them 
again. He says that those who have not the power can, with 
few exceptions, easily acquire it, and while he does not prescribe, 
but rather prohibits, lengthy or wearying forms of prayer, he 
still insists absolutely on certain regular spiritual exercises, and 
will have all the actions of ordinary life performed in virtue of 
prayer, and as far as possible in the very spirit and act of prayer. 
Then life flows naturally. It becomes possible to give the whole 
heart to God without robbing our neighbour of his due. What 
the servants of Madame de Chantal used to say of their mistress 
well represents the difference between the old and the new way. 
“ Madam’s first director made her pray only three times a day, 
and every one was upset. Monsieur,f of Geneva, makes her 
pray all day, and nobody suffers for it.” 

He divides his exercises of prayer into two kinds, prayer in 
the ordinary sense, by which we go to God, and the sacraments, 
by which God comes to us. ‘The first exercise of prayer is medi- 
tation, which is to last for about an hour, or less. Half an hour 
is the time usually prescribed in the letters. Madame de Chantal, 
a saint already, is to take “an hour, that is three-quarters at 
most.” A young lady “ of inconceivable vivacity,” is told that 
a quarter of an hour will do, or even less if she make up by 
ejaculations during the day. ‘The subject of meditation is to be, 
generally, the life of Christ, and the method such as reason itself 
points out—banishing foreign thoughts by remembering the 
presence of God, seriously pondering a spiritual truth, expressing 
by affections the influence of this truth on our emotions and will, 
and applying our strengthened knowledge and desire to our 
lives, by practical resolutions. There must be a certain fixed 
form, in order to prevent waste of time and evagations of mind, 
but this must not prevent the following any special attraction of 
God, and there must be full liberty in selecting this form. We 
may have various points, or one truth, we may use or dispense 
with a book, according as we pray better with or without it, and 
above all we must stop our considerations when the fountain of 





* “ Tntroduction,” ii, 1. 
+ It was not then the custom in France, though it was in Savoy, to 
call bishops Monseigneur. 
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affections is properly opened, for that, with our resolution, is our 
very object, and to insist then on keeping to reflections, would 
be the same as if a traveller, reaching his journey’s end more 
quickly than he expected, went back to take the road and time 
he had beforehand thought necessary. A period of such medi- 
tation must enter into each day of the devout man as his main- 
spring, or as the fountain of his spiritual energy. Its power is 
to spread through the day, not only by its resolutions and its 
spirit, but actually, in providing matter for thought and affec- 
tions, in the nosegay, with which we are all familiar, consisting 
of spiritual flowers culled from the meditation, with which to 
refresh the soul from time to time. Then Philothea must, “a 
little before the evening meal, kindle up again the fire of the 
morning’s meditation by a dozen lively aspirations, humiliations, 
and loving movements of heart.” This is the evening exercise, 
distinct from the examination of conscience, which is made later.* 
There is also, as a necessary point of daily practice, the morning 
exercise, which, in addition to the usual acts, requires the devout 
soul to forecast the probable affairs and temptations of the day, 
and to make express resolutions about them, going so far as to 
prepare the exact means for carrying out the resolutions. Vocal 
prayer is recommended, and a certain small amount of it ordered, 
but it is not treated as a distinct exercise. The point on which most 
stress is iaid is that practice of continual recollected thought for 
which, it has just been said, meditation naturally furnishes the 
material. ‘This is called the “ Spiritual Retreat.” It means the 
retiring of the soul—its thoughts, desires, affections—inwards, 
as far as outward actions do not require the attention of the 
spirit; the having an interior and spiritual oratory—a_ holy 
thought, a mystery of religion, a word of Christ, the Sacred 
Heart ; and the expressing therein, by formed ejaculations, the 
various affections of our will—our love, ourgratitude, our penitence. 
He thus beautifully describes at once the object and the method of 
this. ‘“ Aspire after God continually by short, but ardent, move- 
ments of your heart, admire His beauty, invoke His help... . 
address Him about your salvation, give Him your heart a 
thousand times .... give your hand to Him ag a little child to 
its father, that He may lead you .... put Him on your breast as 
a delicious nosegay .. . . and make a thousand movements of your 
heart, in order—to give yourself the love of God, and to excite 
yourself to a pussiouute and tender love of this divine spouse. 
This love need not be emotional, though the words may seem to 





* We do not find the Particular Examen recommended as an exercise, 
but of course the directing attention and effort to a particular fault or 
virtue necessarily finds place in a system so philosophical as the Saint's. 
See “ Introduction,” iv. 10, on “ Fortifying the Heart.” 
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imply it. It is enough that our acts express the complete devo- 
tion of the will. Hence there is no “unreality,” in using the 
most ardent words of Divine love, while the heart feels quite 
stony and dead. ‘T'o be real is to mean them, not to feel them. 
Prayer is often more real and pure in such a state than in a time 
of warm feeling. It is a service under greater difficulties. 
Hence. S. Francis says, after 8. Catherine of Genoa, that Our 
Lord “loves us to come with veluctance to kiss his feet.” As a 
fact, however, such ardent words usually come to act strongly on 
the emotions. When the object of love is sensible, the emotions 
are first touched, and express themsélves in words. When it is 
the invisible God, the will first speaks, but soon comes, by a sort 
of reverse action, to stir the emotions, and excite a literally 
“passionate and tender” love of Him. Of the importance and 
necessity of this exercise he says: “Here I wish you most 
affectionately to follow my counsel: for in this article lies one of 
the most assured means of your spiritual advancement.” And 
more strongly: “In this exercise of the Spiritual Retreat and 
ejaculatory prayer lies the great work of devotion, it can supply 
the lack of all other prayers; but the failure of this can scarcely 
be made up by any other means. Without it the contemplative 
life cannot be properly followed, nor the active lived otherwise 
than ill: without it repose is only idleness, and labour only 
embarrassment ; wherefore I beseech you to embrace it with all 
your heart, and never to abandon it.” 

And so here, in the method of prayer, we find the easy, the 
safe, and the sweet way. Easy, because the stand-point or 
pivot of the heart is shifted quite gradually ; safe, because its 
shifting is from earthly to heavenly love; easy, because with the 
same machinery the motive power is increased—love, ever grow- 
ing, makes difficuities which are perhaps harder in themselves, 
easier to surmount: safe, because, while no dizzy heights of con- 
templation are as yet proposed, continual prayer keeps the soul 
in its humility ever close to God, and gradually subdues will 
and heart and feelings to His empire. At the same time it 
gives room for the heroism of sanctity in the consistent patient 
renouncing of idle thoughts and desires, and keeping the 
thoughts to recollection. It is sweet because, as 8S. Bernard 
says, “it is this very consideration or spiritual thought which 
makes sweet the yoke of virtue, the grace which ordinary 
Christians possess only makes it possible.”* 

The “Spiritual Retreat” concludes the series of exercises 
of private prayer. It is not necessary to dwell on the public 
ones. He calls the Mass “the sum of spiritual exercises, the 
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centre of religion, the heart of devotion, the soul of piety”—so 
that every effort must be made te assist at it daily. At Vespers 
also, Sermons, and other public offices, he would have his disci- 
ples assiduous. He dwells on the duty of invoking the angels 
and saints, of familiarizing ourselves with them, living with 
them, and learning from them the way of praising God, “as 
little nightingales learn to sing with the big.” We are “ to revere 
with a special love the sacred and glorious Virgin Mary... . 
and like little children throw ourselves into her bosom with a 
perfect confidence at every moment, on every occurrence.” Each 
day we are to hear or read the Word of God, the lives or works 
of His Saints. Finally, we must remember that the initiative of 
our spiritual life must be from God, and that the whole of it, 
beyond fulfilling His already known will, consists in waiting for 
and promptly effecting His holy inspirations. ‘The Morning 
Exercise and the Spiritual Retreat serve marvellously for this.” 
Instruction on prayer would not be complete if it did not 
include the Sacraments. It is well known that one of the 
advances, or rather one of the returns, to early Christian fervour 
effected by S. Francis, is in the frequent receiving of Holy Com- 
munion. He calls it “ the Christian life.” He says to Philothea: 
“ Hares become white in our mountains during the winter 
because they see and eat nothing but snow; and by adoring and 
eating beauty, goodness, purity itself in this Divine Sacrament, 
you will become all lovely, and good and pure.” He lays down 
that a month is the greatest possible interval between commu- 
nions for those who are aiming at devotion, that those who have 
no affection for venial sin, and who have a strong desire of com- 
munion, should approach every week, and that those who have 
surmounted the greater part of their bad inclinations may go 
oftener, and as often, at last, with the advice of their spiritual 
father, as every day. But it must be carefully remembered that 
he oes not refer to a passive or otiose receiving. His principles 
have been gladly adopted, perhaps occasionally stretched, while 
his limitations have not been equally observed. He makes the 
right to frequent communion, and the fruit to be expected from 
it, depend very considerably on the dispositions and correspon- 
dence of the communicant. It is calculated to work every good 
effect on the soul, but the soul must be adapted for it, as ap- 
petite and good digestion are required to profit by earthly food. 
He would say to the half-fervent—do not increase the number of 
your communions, perhaps lessen it, but improve your disposi- 
tions: go with stronger desire, bring forth more fruit of fervour 
in your life. He tells a girl who did not sufficiently strive 
against vanity that she must not communicate so often, and he 
thus writes to a mother about her young daughter: “If this 
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little soul fully discerns that to frequent Holy Communion she 
must have great purity and fervour, and if she aspires after these, 
and is careful to cultivate them, in that case I consider that she 
may be let approach often—that is, every fortnight. But if she 
has ardour only for communion, and not for the mortification 
of the little imperfections of youth, I think it would suffice to 
let her confess every week, and communicate once a month. My 
dear child, I think communion is the great means for attaining 
perfection, but it must be received with the desire and the care 
to take away from the heart all that displeases Him whom we 
wish to lodge there.”* It is noteworthy that he did not grant 
8. Jane Frances daily communion till she had been six years 
under his direction. His daughters of the Visitation are to 
communicate from twice to thrice a week, his Hermits of 
Mount Voiron on Sundays and the solemn feasts. The vital 
importance he attaches to the activity of the soul itself’ in the 
work of grace is well shown in his insisting on the importance of 
the Sacrament of Penance, which he often recommends to be 
received more frequently than the Holy Eucharist. His daughters 
are to confess twice in the week, he himself confessed every two 
or three days. It is noticeable that S. Francis of Assisi, while 
ordering his nuns only six communions in the year, orders 
twelve confessions. 

To sum up the exercises of prayer which are to form the 
groundwork and more important part of the devout life, we find 
that they consist of the Morning and the Evening exercise, daily 
Meditation, continual Recollection with Ejaculations, attention to 
inpirations, Examen of Conscience, living with Our Lady, the 
Angels and the Saints, Spiritual Reading, regularity in attending 
Mass and other public devotions, receiving the Sacraments at 
fixed time, the monthly Protestation. Besides these there is to 
be a manifestation to the director every two or three months of 
the state of our inclinations and of our prayer, and, finally, an 
annual review or retreat after a method (developed in Part V. of 
the “ Introduction”), which does not interfere with the con- 
tinuance of the ordinary duties of life. It will easily be seen 
that prayer thus covers, or rather underlies, the whole of life. The 
same forms are continued day by day, with, of course, a variety 
of matter as life changes, and the soul advances. There will be 
new circumstances to adapt ourselves to, new difficulties to fore- 
east in the morning exercise, meditation gradually passes into 
contemplation ; aspirations, the same in words, express gradually 
deeper knowledge, a fuller heart, and a more resolute will. 

We now come to inquire what is to be the other part of the 
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life of one who follows these exercises, what the power gained in 
prayer is to be applied to. We have seen that the very end, 
and therefore the very foundation, of devotion is to do the will 
of God promptly for love. For this end we practise prayer. It 
is the same with the virtues. The saint’s one general, all-em- 
bracing rule is—do God’s will. This is, in one sense, only say- 
ing, be obedient, humble, chaste. Indeed, in the “Introduc- 
tion” he goes on almost immediately (Part III.) to these par- 
ticular virtues, but he indicates here, and fully describes else- 
where, a sort of fundamental virtue, which is the real life, or, as 
philosophers call it, the form of the others. These we are not to 
regard for their own sake, but simply as being God’s will. We 
are to love and practise humility, because God’s will means 
humility. To do God’s will as such, must first be realized as 
the virtue of virtues. To each soul, it is said: God’s will is for 
you to be here, exactly in such a place, with certain strict duties, 
antecedent to all other duties, with certain work to do, certain 
burdens, certain means. Bend your will to these, have no choice. 
Let nothing come between you and these; however holy it 
might seem, it would bea separation between you and your God. 
“This is the grand truth; we must look at what God wants, 
and when we know it we must try to do it gaily, or, at least, 
courageously ; and not only that, but we must love this will of 
God, and the obligation which comes from it, were it to keep 
pigs all our life, and to do the most abject things in the world; 
for in what sauce God puts us it should be all one: this is the 
bull’s-eye of perfection at which we must all aim.”* The 
wanting to serve God in their own way he found everywhere, 
he says, to be the fault of devout people. Each wanted to work 
in his neighbour’s field. Wives and mothers would neglect 
their troublesome home duties for the delights of contemplation; 
bishops would leave their dioceses to work elsewhere ; enclosed 
monks would go out to preach, Benedictine nuns would learn to 
be Carmelites. But he says: “ Let us be what we are, and let 
us be it well, in honour of the Master whose work we are 

Let us be what God likes, so long as we are His, and let us not 
be what we want to be if against His intention: for if we were 
the most excellent creatures under heaven, what would it profit 
us if we were not according to the pleasure of God’s will?’”’t “ Do 
not desire not to be what you are, but desire to be very well what 
you are... . and believe me this is the great truth, and the 
least understood in spiritual conduct. Every one loves according 
to his taste, few according to their duty and the taste of Our 
Lord. What is the use of building castles in Spain, when we 
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have to live in France? Itis my old lesson, and you know it 
well.”* “ Kiss the crosses which Our Lord has Himself placed 
on your shoulders... .. It is remarkable that this always 
comes back to my mind, and that I know only this song. With- 
out doubt, my dear sister, it is the canticle of the Lamb: it is a 
little sad, but it is harmonious and beautiful. ‘My father, be it 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’”* It needs no words to show 
that this is the safe, the easy, and the sweet way of perfection. 
Who can say that he is unable to do the will of God in each 
small duty as it comes ?—yet perseverance in this is the very 
death of self-love, And who can resist the sweet force of such 
an appeal as this which sums up all we have said: “ Regard not 
at all the substance of the things you do, but the honour they 
have, however trifling they may be, to be willed by Ged, to be 
in the order of His providence, and disposed by His wisdom: in a 
word, being agreeable to God, and recognized as such, to whom 
can they be disagreeable.”{ The same safety and sweetness is 
shown in the developments of this main principle and rule, in 
which the sublimest virtues are taught to hide themselves under 
the little, the humble, the unpraised, almost the unknown. It 
used to be said of the saint himself by many of his familiar 
friends that he could never be canonized, because he was “so 
exactly like every one else ;” a grand illustration of his way of 
finding the materials of heroic sanctity under the common duties 
of his state. 

This principle then of pureiy doing God’s will, leads him to 
propose for continual study what he calls “ The ‘little virtues,” 
which are always appointed, always at hand for practice, but 
which are ignored, while what we call a grand field and great 
opportunities are being waited for. Such are simplicity, gen- 
tleness, quickly renouncing small selfish or impracticable desires, 
mortification of humours, fidelity in small things, owning faults 
readily, bearing patiently the defects of ourselves as of others, 
tenderness and minute consideration for others, accommodating 
ourselves to them. 

The same principle is at the bottom of his continual recom- 
mendation of the hidden, the useful, the substantial, the self- 
effacing virtues, in preference to the more apparent and more 
showy virtues—“ the less of self,” he says, “ the more of God's 
will.” This again makes him instruct us to cultivate the more 
universal virtues, and especially humility and charity. ‘“ These 
are the mainstays to which all the other ropes are fastened, and 
the mother-virtues which the others follow as chickens their 
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dam.”* It is this again which makes his teaching so practical 
and full of common sense. All extravagance is avoided, nay, he 
looks with distrust on the extraordinary, until it has proved its 
Divine character by exceptional credentials. We are to take 
God’s limits. It is His world, and we must take it as itis. He 
would have us “not good angels, but good men and women.” 
He looks with suspicion on eestasies, except the noblest 
ecstasy of a superhuman life. We are to be prepared in heart 
to serve God perfectly, but at the same time we are to know 
that we never can perfectly succeed, and so we must be 
patient. Hence his exclamation, containing in itself a treatise 
on the spiritual life: ‘“ Dear imperfections,‘ which make us 
acknowledge our misery, and exercise us in humility, contempt 
of self, patience and diligence !”’+ 

The above are instances of the way in which he uses his prin- 
ciple of God’s will to direct us in the choice of virtues. By it 
also he discovers to us what appear under his description to be 
new virtues, and which yet belong to the very elements of the 
spiritual life. Such a virtue is quietude. His devout man 
must live in an atmosphere of tranquillity, there must be no 
eagerness nor excitement, affairs must be conducted seriously, 
but without solicitude or haste, still more must actual disquiet 
be avoided. This is a sign and a form of self-love. If the only 
object of the soul be God’s will it must be ever in peace, because 
this will can ever be done. “ Disquiet is the greatest evil of the 
soul after sin.” “The height of virtue is to correct immodera- 
tion moderately.”+ Hence, he insists on a great simplicity of 
aspect. We must not ever be seeking some secret art of prayer. 
He calls it a superstition to keep the will on the balance between 
two small good things of about equal value. He would have no 
closer self-inspection than is necessary for manifesting our sins and 
inclinations. We must not fret about the past: even our faults 
we must hate with tranquillity. 

Do not examine whether what you do is little or much, good or 
ill, provided that in good faith you will to do it for God. As far as 
you can, do perfectly what you do, but when it is done, think of it 
no more ; rather think of what is to be done, quite simply in the 
way of God, and do not torment your spirit. We must hate our 
faults, but with a tranquil and gentle hate, not with an angry and 
restless hate; and so we must have patience when we see them, 
and draw from them the profit of a holy abasement of ourselves. 
“Without this, my child, your imperfections which you see subtly, 
trouble you by getting still more subtle, and by this means sustain 
themselves, as there is nothing which more preserves our weeds 
than disquietude and eagerness in removing them.’’§ 
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With this agrees his way of treating “small temptations.” 
Weare to take particular painsto strengthen ourselves against their 
attacks, but when they actually arrive, we are to take no direct 
notice of them, “making a simple return of the heart to Jesus 
crucified, and kissing His feet by an act of love. It is the best 
way to conquer the enemy in little and in great temptations, for 
the love of God containing in itself all the perfections of all 
virtues, and more excellently than the virtues themselves, it is 
also a more sovereign remedy against all vices, and your spirit, 
aceustoming itself to this general rendezvous, will not be forced 
to look and examine what temptations it has, but simply, finding 
itself troubled, will quiet itself with this grand medicine; which, 
besides, is so terrible to the evil one that, when he sees his temp- 
tations provoke to Divine love, he will give them up.”* 

Another virtue which the pursuit of God’s will discovers to us 
as if we had scarcely known it before, is to keep down the desires 
of such things as we cannot effect. If His will be our only object, 
the desire of it must be our only desire. How clearly true is 
this, and yet how little realized! How many souls are hampered 
by such useless desires of the impracticable, desires which being 
useless are also hurtful, because they dissipate and disquiet the 
spirit, and take up the room of good desires. We should desire 
to do our duty, we should ardently desire to advance in the love 
of God. But we are not to waste our time in devising or desiring 
particular means or opportunities which we do not possess. We 
know his grand saying: “I desire few things; and what I do 
desire I desire very slightly ; I have scarcely any desires, but if I 
could be born again I would have none at all.”¢ “To be dissatis- 
fied and fret about the world when we must of necessity be in it, 
is a great temptation. The Providence of God is wiser than we. 
We fancy that by changing our ships we shall get on better; yes, 
if we change ourselves. I am sworn enemy of these useless, 
dangerous and had desires: for though what we desire is good, 
the desire is bad, because God does not will us this kind of good, 
but another, in which He wants us to exercise ourselves.” f 

Finally, amongst these virtues comes his grand “ Liberty of 
spirit,” which he defines as “the detachment of the Christian 
heart from all things to follow the known will of God.”$ This is 
the virtue opposed on the one hand to license, which continually 
changes rule, exercises, state of life at our own taste and fancy ; 
on the other hand to constraint, which would hold us to one fixed 
plan even when it was clearly God’s will for us to change it. No 
teacher lays more stress on exactitude of rules, because no one 





* “ Tntroduction,” iv. 9. + “Conference,” xxi. 
t “Letters,” &c. vi. 25, § 10. iii. 11. 
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realizes .better that man is unsteady, a creature of habit, and 
must have a path marked out for him. Look at the regulation 
of his own life, his own household, the rules of the Holy House 
of Thonon, the “ Directory” of the Visitation. But, on the other 
hand, the spirit of liberty must not be destroyed by the very 
things set up for its protection. The rule is made, the plan is 
formed, as the best antecedent expression of God’s will; but when 
the voice of obedience, charity or necessity shows that on occasion 
God’s will is otherwise, the clinging to our means becomes a 
superstition. 

With the same largeness he treats the special virtues, going 
deep into their essence, to the perfection of their practice, throw- 
ing new light on them, expressing and impressing his doctrine 
by brief, pithy, persuasive sentences. Treating of humility, for 
instance, he shows on the one hand that it is consistent with a 
full acknowledgment of God’s gifts in us; on the other hand, that 
it must go as low as to “the love of our own abjection,”—one 
of the forms of it, which his beautiful description brings out as a 
new virtue. He dwells sweetly on that department of gentleness 
which is “ patience with ourselves.” In his chapter “ On having 
a Reasonable Spirit,” the golden rule of fraternal charity seems to 
grow more golden under his manipulation. He reproaches men 
with “having two hearts—one for themselves, sweet, gracious, and 
considerate; the other, hard, severe, and rigorous for their neigh- 
bours. And what we get by our small injustices, is only a sham 
gain: for nothing is lost by living generously, nobly, cowrtoise- 
ment, and with a royal, equitable, and reasonable heart.” His 
doctrine on poverty, to which we may reduce what he says on 
station, on dress, on conversation, is grandly and distinctively 
developed. There is an order of the world, an inequality in the 
distribution of the good things thereof, which is certainly of 
God’s appointment. The saint would, except when there was 
an expression of God’s particular will, leave this as he found it— 
leave his rich man rich, leave his poor man poor or bettering 
himself, have his nobleman grand, his lady of the world a lady, 
his servant a servant. But he takes the sting and danger, the 
worldly glory or ignominy, out of all, because he founds it all on 
God. He would embalm the world, taking out what could not 
be kept from corruption, but preserving the rest in its natural 
form by the infusion of his virtuous liquor. The rich man must 
love his wealth—for God’s sake. ‘ I would put,” he says, “ riches 
and poverty together in the heart, a great contempt and a great 
care.” So he would have his devout man more careful to pre- 
serve and improve his property than the worldling. He must 
take more care of God’s things than if he looked on them as his 
own, “as the gardeners of great princes are more diligent for 
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the gardens they have in charge, than for those they have in 
ownership.” ‘lbesame principle makes kim say: “I would have 
my devout people always the best dressed of the company,” that 
is, dressed (according to their station) with the greatest dignity 
and true taste. So the conversation of the devout must be light 
and recreative at proper times, not from dissipation of spirit, but 
to contribute towards that social joy which God approves. 

Thus the saint removes all the objections that the world could, 
with any show of reason, urge against devotion. It was said to 
make persons careless or weak in the ordinary duties of life, 
especially in a high station. He would make the devout more 
careful, more practical, more sensible. His king should be more 
royal, his magistrate more active, more impartial, when necessary, 
more rigorous. It was said to make persons unsocial, gloomy, 
selfish, singular, ridiculous. All this falls to the ground before 
such an ideal as he gives. His devout man is eminently reason- 
able, eminently social, there is no shutting himself away from 
the world by any rule that would help himself to the loss of 
others, no looking on his fellows as merely a hindrance or a 
snare, no contempt or dread of innocent joys. His works are 
full of such instructions as the following :— 

You must not only be devout and love devotion, but you must 
make it amiable, useful, and agreeable to every one. ‘I'he sick will 
love your devotion if they are charitably consoled by it; your 
family will love it, if they find you more careful of their good, more 
ventle in little accidents that happen, more kind in correcting, and 
so on; your husband, if he sees that as your devotion increases you 
are more devoted in his regard, and sweet in your love to him ; your 
parents and friends, if they perceive in you more generosity, tolerance 
and condescension towards their wills, when not against the will of 
God.* 

Closely linked with this is his doctrine on the important subject 
of mortification. How many are misled by the stress which 
spiritual writers lay on the merely exterior practice of this virtue! 
It is quite a mistake to think that S. Francis in any way dis- 
courages it. We know his own austere practice. He frequently 
recommends the discipline,t and the hair shirt, and as much 
fasting as will “ let the devil know we can fast.” But he shows 
the dangers of fasting, and prefers labour as a mortification. 
“We can bring down our bodily strength at any time, but we 
cannot always repair it when we like.” “ We are to take as 
much of the night for sleep as we may require to watch usefully 





* “ Letters,” &e. i. 5. 

+ In particular against sadness (Introd. iv. 12), to encourage fervour 
(Let. iii. 11). But he says somewhere, “Take care that your diszipline 
does not make you careless about other things, as sometimes happens.” 
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in the day.” As to mortification of the palate he lays down 
that— 

A continual and moderate sobriety is better than violent absti- 
nences interrupted by great relaxations. I think it a greater virtue 
to eat without choice, and in the order things are offered, whether 
it suits your taste or not, than always to choose the worst. The 
latter seems more austere, but the other has more resignation, for 
in the one case you renounce only your taste, in the other your 
choice also: and it is no little austerity to turn our taste about 
anyhow, and keep it subject to every chance. Add that this sort of 
virtue makes no show, troubles no one, and is uniquely suited for 


social life. 


In fine, mortification, like every other virtue, resides in the heart 
and will, and must go from within outwards. When the heart 
is gained, all is gained. A rebellious heart is consistent with 
great austerities, an obedient heart is inconsistent with sin. 
Many, with Balaam, strike the ass, when it is not the body, the 
ass, that is at fault, but the soul,the man. And so he extols the 
spiritual killing of the heart, making mortification yet another 
aspect of the many-sided will of God. He seems scarcely to 
remember the austerities of S. John the Baptist, when thinking 
of that mortification of heart by which he kept from his beloved 
Master, at his Master’s will. This example he selects as the 
greatest mortification in all the lives of the saints, and says: “ It 
suffocates me with its grandeur.”* So while admiring the corporal 
austerities of S. Charles, he still more esteems the abnegation 
with which he put his severe rules on one side, in order to 
keep an influence with his drinking neighbours, the Swiss: and 
he is more edified when S. Ignatius immediately consents to 
eat meat, on Wednesday in Holy Week, at the order of his 
doctor, than he would have been by an austere refusal to relax 
his fast. 

Such is an outline of the principles expressed or implied in the 
“Tntroduction.”” There remains to see what is the perfection 
to which it introduces. It is sometimes said that the only 
mistake in that glorious work is its name, that it is really a 
treatise of absolute perfection. But it is not really such, and its 
author never meant it as such. What he modestly calls “ the 
more delicate sentiments of piety”—that is, the noblest laws of 
the practice of virtue and contemplation, the profoundest science 
of the spiritual life, the fullest and most entrancing descrip- 
tion of the ideal of perfection—are reserved for the treatise 


on “The Love of God.” 
Hitherto, we have spoken almost exclusively of that aspect 





* Jb. iii. 11. 
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of the Divine will which theologians call voluntas signata, the 
will of God known and signified to us by His commandments, 
counsels, and particular inspirations. There is another form of 
it, which is called the volwntas beneplaciti, the will of good 
pleasure, the order of Providence, which is unknown to us till 
the event, and which therefore we cannot precisely obey, but which 
we can submit to. The attitude of the human wil! which leads 
to submission is called by the saint, Indifference, and completes 
the perfect fulfilment of the law of love. It is indeed but the 
counterpart of perfect love. Indifference to all others is but the 
negative expression of loving one alone. Even with regard to the 
known will of God, while Indifference is changed into obedience 
as to the means, it remains actually as to the end. To take one 
of the saint’s examples :— 


My mother (or the same principle would apply to myself) is ill 
in bed. I do not know whether God means her to die, but, 
while awaiting the event of His good pleasure, I well know that I 
must follow His signified will by using the proper means to cure 


ww © 


her. I will, therefore, do so most faithfully But as soon as 


: : 

> the event certifies me of His will of good pleasure, I, with the 
supreme point of my spirit, will amorously acquiesce therein, in spite 
i of all the repugnance of my lower powers.”* 

e The doctrine of Indifference is so ill-understood, and when 
t ill-understood so peculiarly liable to abuse, that it is necessary, 
ul before positively explaining it, to say what it is not. In the 


first place, it must not be confounded with Fatalism. The 
fatalist, if he know that an end cannot be gained, ceases to strive 
for it, and as he can scarcely ever have this knowledge, he con- 
tinually takes false indications of fate ; for instance, concluding 
from a first failure that a thing is impracticable. But the indif- 
ferent man would work with the same earnestness if he foresaw 
what the world calls failure, as if he expected success. Man has 
succeeded in his part of the work when he has obeyed. S. Louis 
may have foreseen that his crusades would fail. It made no 
difference to him. God willed him then to try and fail— 
quite a different thing from not trying. The attempt had its 
place in the course of the world, and completed thousands of 
individual lives. So a first failure, or a fiftieth failure, is not by 
itself a full indication of God’s ultimate will. There are such 
vocations as to be always trying our vocation. While I am 
actually changing circumstances, I must acquiesce in them till 
they are changed. It is God’s will that they should at once be, 
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* «Love of God” (Book ix. ch. 6). The doctrine of Indifference is con- 
tained chiefly in this Book. The Conferences contain portions of the 
same in a somewhat simpler form. 
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and be altered. This is only the elementary truth of faith, that 
whatever is must be by God’s good pleasure. Yet, in practice 
even good people subtract whole departments of events from the 
domain of God’s will, and therefore from the sphere of Indif- 
ference. They see God’s will in the weather, perhaps in sickness 
or death, but they cannot see it in the changes of trade, the rise 
and fall of stocks, or in events that come from the carelessness 
of others or themselves. But surely a moiment’s reflection would 
show that these are equally God’s will, that is, are equally in the 
course of his Providence. And the principle is the same even 
with regard to sin. The sin itself is a negation, but the positive 
of it, the state of things which has arisen in consequence of it, 
is as much God’s will as any other event. A master may give 
an order through arrogance, but if the command be lawful, his 
voice is the voice of God to his servant. The sin of the Jews in 
crucifying our Saviour was contrary to God’s will, but that death 
was the very height of God’s satisfaction. A man may be about 
to expiate his crimes on the scaffold, or dying of some loathsome 
disease brought on by the indulgence of his passions. It is God’s 
will for him at that moment to be in that state, and, while 
he hates the sin, he must lovingly accept the punishment. He 
may still attain Indifference and perfection, as the Good Thief 
did. Indifference, however, does not imply, as is often supposed, 
a certain callousness to natural emotions of grief, or fear, or pain. 
The word, like many another noble word, has had its sense 
degraded in this world of sin. The indifferent heart has indeed 
little interest in the trifling pleasures or pains of life, but this is 
only a question of the object ; the faculty, the feelings themselves, 
may be, and usually are, exquisitely sensitive, the more so for 
being less dissipated on unworthy or trifling objects. Our Lord’s 
agony and prayer are ample proof of this. “Iam not a stone,” 
says 8. Francis. Indifference does not lie in having no feelings, 
but in not letting them draw away the supreme will. It is our 
Maker’s very will for us to feel such things, obedience to His 
natural law requires us to give way to them up toa certain point. 
It is the triumph of Indifference to keep the supreme will above 
in a serene atmosphere of amorous acceptance, during the cruci- 
fixion of the lower nature by felt and abhorred pain. 

The saint does not delay long in thus applying the doctrine 
of Indifference to matters of this world; he chiefly brings out 
its practice in the spiritual life. It does not forbid, but rather 
encourages, a certain predilection for poverty, suffering, virginity, 
because God has already shown that these are specially dear to 
Him, and nobler in themselves. It is only required that when 
He shows His will for a given soul to have wealth, or a high 
station, or robust health, it should lovingly and humbly acquiesce 
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in what S. Francis would call a spiritual abjection. But, what- 
ever be its predilections, the indifferent soul must have no real 
attachment to the holiest exercise, or to its very advanceme nt in 
perfection. “It must be as a ball of wax in the hands of God.” 
To love prayer and holy practices is not precisely virtue, They 
are only creatures, and in loving them we do not purely love 
God, but self in a more subtle way. The willingness to serve 
God in God’s way is the test of sincere love. To love contempla- 
tion so as for it to neglect ordinary duties, is “to love, not the 
pleasing God, but the pleasure of pleasing Him.” The saint 
compares the indifferent soul to a princé’s lutist, who, after he 
has become deaf, and even in the absence of his master, continues 
to play because such is the prince’s wish. He has no pleasure 
in his own music ; he has not even the pleasure of giving pleasure 
to his master. But, further, we must cling to God’s will, not 
only in the absence of every pleasure, but in spite of every pain, 
of every spiritual desolation and martyrdom, when the feelings 
are being crushed and the very will is slain. The soul, in mystic 
imitation of its Saviour, is led through a first agony of resigna- 
tion, in which the will still lives and has its own loves, though 
it conforms itself to its supreme love, up to a second agony of 
Indifference, when it cannot even say, “ Not my will, but Thine 
be done,” but can only commend its dying spirit into the hands of 
its heavenly Father. Then, at last, it begins to lead its true life, 
“in union, or rather in unity, of will” with its God. This state 
of the will may be compared to that of an infant “ which has not 
yet the use of its will to desire or love anything but the face and 
bosom of its mother, with whom it fancies itself to be one thing 

. and which does not strive to accommodate its will to its 
mother’s because it does not know it has one, but simply leaves 
to its mother all care to go, act, move, and will as she thinks 
best.” The saint ventures, with a winning simplicity of humble 
love, to take our Saviour Himself for an example :— 


Ifthe sweet infant Jesus, in the arms of His mother, had been asked 
whither He was going, would He not have been right in answering, 
“T do not go, my mother goes for me.” “ But at least you are 
going with your mother?” “No, I am not going, or if I go where 
my mother bears me, it is not by my own steps but by hers.” “ But 
at least you will to let yourself be carried by your sweet mother.” 
“No, I do not ; as my all-good mother walks for me, she also wills 
for me, and as I walk only by her steps, so I will only by her will, 
and when I am in her arms [ pay no attention either to willing or 
not willing, but leave every other care to her, except to lie on her 
breast and enjoy her caresses.”* 





* “Love of God,” Ib. 14 (abbreviated). 
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And, rising to the very highest perfection of this abandonment 
to God’s Providence, the saint says that while it is good, thus 
lying on God’s breast, to bless and thank Him for the effects of 
His holy will, yet-— 


If while leaving to God the care of willing and doing what He 
pleases in us, for us and with us, without attending to what is going 
on, though thoroughly feeling it, we direct our heart and attention 
to the Divine goodness and sweetness, blessing it not in its effects 
nor in the events which it ordains, but blessing itself and its own 
excellence, we doubtless practise an exercise much more eminent. 
... . The daughter of an excellent physician, being in a continual 
fever, and knowing that her father loved her entirely, said to one of 
her friends : “I feel very great pain, but I do not think of remedies, 
for my father will think for me: I should do wrong by willing any- 
thing, for he wills all that could be profitable to me. I will only 
wait to let him will to do what is expedient, and when he comes to 
me I will only testify my filial love and show my perfect confidence.” 
And on these words she fell asleep. Meanwhile her father, judging 
that it was fit to bleed her, disposed all that was necessary, and 
waking her up asked her if she were willing to suffer the operation. 
‘« My father,” she said, “‘T am yours: I know not what to will for 
my cure, it is yours to will and do for me what seems good to you: 
it is enough for me to love and honour you with all my heart, as I 
do.” So her arm is tied, and her father himself opens the vein. 
And while the blood flows, this loving daughter looks not at her 
arm nor at the spurting blood, but keeping her eyes fixed on her 
father’s face, she says only from time to time: “ My father loves me, 
and I, I am entirely his.” And when all was done she did not 
thank him, but only repeated her words of filial confidence and love. 
Was there not a more attentive and solid love for her father than if 
she had taken great care to ask for remedies, to watch the vein 
being opened and the blood coming, and to say many words of 
thanks? Doubtless there was. What could she have gained save 
useless solicitude by thinking for herself, what but fear in looking 
at the blood, and what virtue but gratitude would she have shown 
in thanking her father? Has she not done best then in occupying 
herself entirely in the demonstration of her filial love, infinitely 
more agreeable to her father than every other virtue. 


Such is the lovely parable in which the saint sums up his 
doctrine. It is only necessary to remember that in the actual 
soul father and child are one. The soul must be absolutely pre- 
pared to do or suffer whatever God wishes, but the same soul 
must actively search out what this is, and effect it. It must be, 
as it were, passive as regards any choice of its own, but most 
sensitively alive and active in doing what God chooses for it. 
The saint has now only to put in simple words what his illustra- 
trations have already made comprehensible :— 
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It is difficult to express exactly this extreme Indifference of the 
human will, thus dead in the will of God: for, meseems, we must 
not say it acquiesces in that of God, for acquiescence is an act 
of the soul which declares its consent. We must not say it 
accepts or receives, because these are a sort of passive action, by 
which we embrace what happens. We must not say that it per- 
mits, as even permission is an act of the will, and hence is a cer- 
tain otiose willing which does not do, and yet lets be done. It 
seems to me the soul in the state described should be said to have 
its will in a simple and general state of waiting (attente). This is 
voluntary, and yet it cannot be called an act, but it is a disposition, 
which is only turned into acquiescence when the event arrives. 


It is clear that before reaching this supreme Indifference of the 
will a very high state of spiritual thought and love must have 
been attained, and it is necessary here to speak of S. Francis’s 
teaching on higher prayer. No description of a spiritual system 
could be complete without this, and it is particularly important 
in his case, because his teaching has been misrepresented. Mys- 
tical writers are obliged to describe the refined workings of the 
spirit in language which properly belongs to lower operations, 
and which thus becomes singularly liable to misinterpretation. 
False mystics, such as Molinos, in speaking of the “ Prayer of 
Quiet,” ‘ Passive Union,” “ Death of the Soul,” use expressions 
authorized by the Church, and S. Theresa, S. Francis, Father 
Baker, differ from them, not in the words they use, but in the 
meaning attached to them. At the same time there is probably 
no mystical writer who describes the higher states of prayer more 
intelligibly than S. Francis, and before we look into the inner 
substance, we are struck by the extreme simplicity of the treat- 
ment. There is not one word more difficult than the natural 
difficulty of the subject requires. When his terms are not self- 
explaining, he defines them exactly, he always uses the same 
words in the same meaning, and takes us by an almost imper- 
ceptible gradation from the known to the unknown. The whole 
is built on the grand scholastic lines, and illustrated with the 
most expressive imagery. All this enables him to dispense with 
much of that technical classification which in these matters often 
leads to formality. He does not even use the words purgative, 
illuminative, unitive; and there is little danger, in following 
him, of coming to arrange all states of prayer under strictly 
defined categories, of cutting off the individuating qualities of 
our spiritual life, or paying a blind reverence to the mere letter 
of a mystical author. 

In the 6th Book of the “ Love of God,’ after further developing 
the theory of Meditation, he goes on to treat of Contemplation, 
that “amorous, simple, permanent attention of the soul tv divine 
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things,” which is the sphere of all the higher spiritual operations. 
The first of these is the “ Recollection of Contemplation”—not 
the recollection of ordinary prayer, but a collecting or drawing 
inwards of the powers of the soul at the call of love. This call 
must come from God Himself, and the soul must wait till it 
please Him to give it. The saint thus describes this state of 
prayer. “Sometimes the Lord Jesus reveals His presence by a 
certain gentle sweetness in the heart: and then all the powers 
are drawn to Him, and collect themselves round Him, as needles 
turn all their points towards a morsel of loadstone put amongst 
them.” The same effect might be produced by the sense of the 
external presence of God. ‘Sometimes the soul becomes so 
sweetly attentive to the goodness of its beloved, that its attention 
seems scarcely attention, so simply and delicately is it exercised,” 
like the imperceptible flowing of a mighty, waveless river. “ And 
it is this amiable repose of the soul which the holy virgin, 
Theresa of Jesus (S. Theresa) calls the prayer of quietude, not 
different from the sleep of the powers, if 1 understand her right.” 
For “ sometimes this repose sinks into so deep a tranquillity, that 
all the powers become as it were asleep, without any movement 
whatever, except the will And the will does not perceive 
ts contentment, but enjoys it insensibly, thinking not of itself 
but of Him who is giving it joy, as happens sometimes when in 
a light sleep we perceive what our friends say, or feel their 
caresses, almost imperceptibly, not feeling that we feel.” “ When 
your spirit is out of this state,” says the saint to S. Jane, “ bring 
it gently back, without, however, making sensible acts of under- 
standing or will; for this simple love of confidence, and this 
putting and simple reposing of the spirit in the paternal bosom of 
our Saviour and Providence, excellently comprehends all that 
ean be desired for uniting ourselves with God.’ And similarly, 
“ Be very careful to remain near God in this gentle and quiet 
attention of heart and this sweet slumber in the arms of His 
Holy will.” This prayer he studied to perfection in his own 
blessed soul, and in hers who was, as he says, “one soul with 
him.” He refers to it continually as the process of simple 
putting oneself (vemise) in the arms of God. It is not necessary, 
and therefore it would not be reverent, here to follow out his 
teaching on the various degrees of this quietude and its kindred 
operations, the melting of the soul, the wound and languor of 
love, union, eestasy, and “ that supreme effect of affective love 
which is the death of the lover. . . . in love, by and for love, or 
of love.” But it is necessary to show that what has been de- 
scribed, while so high as to be above the full comprehension even 
of those who experience it, is yet in every way consonant to the 
principles of faith, and may not for a moment be confounded with 
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Quietism. The Quietists pretend that in perfect union the soul 
is annihilated as to its substance, and that the whole action is 
God’s. S. Francis, of course, teaches that even in the highest 
forms of prayer the soul remains in its own nature, and has an 
action of its own. God is as a mother who raises her child and 
presses it, and gives the joy of her embrace, but the soul also 
acts, as the infant which makes its feeble efforts and its 
“returns of union.” Here again, in this movement, we find 
an essential difference from the passivity of Quietism. Though 
he uses terms expressive of the most tranquil repose, it is 
easy to understand his meaning. We have seen that he 
speaks explicitly of the action of the will. He says again that 
contemplation is not always in the will alone, but sometimes, 
and in its most perfect form, in the other powers also, which 
the will calls to assist it and to share its satisfaction. And his 
very repose is a movement. As Indifference has a calm ap- 
proaching to passiveness from the very intensity of the act which 
keeps the will unbiassed, so contemplation is only repose by and 
through the concentration of its movement. “ It is an indubit- 
able truth that Divine Love in this world is a movement or tend- 
ing to movement. Even in simple union it ceases not to act, 
though imperceptibly.”* And again: “ When we find God we 
repose, but there is still a movement of desire. Repose does not 
consist in keeping immovable, but in not needing to move. 
We find repose in the very movement of the affections.”’t With 
regard to the intellect, as the repose of the will rather signifies 
than denies movement, so a certain regard of contemplation and 
high esteem of God is implied in the very clinging of the will. 
He does not expressly treat the question, but it is abundantly 
clear that when he speaks of the “will only” he means to 
exclude the discursive or reasoning action of the intellect.t 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the Antinomian principles of 
Quietism can find no place in S. Francis. It would have a 
kingdom of unbroken contemplation, beyond all possible influence 
of the passions. It teaches a complete separation between the 
lower and the higher part of our nature; sin may rage in the 
flesh without sullying the spirit, nay, the spirit must let it rage, 
under pain of sullying itself in descending to struggle with it. 


* “ Love of God,” vii. 1. + Ib. v. 3. 

£ See Book vi. ch. 4: “That in this world love takes its birth, but 
not its excellence, from knowledge of God.’”’ When he says that dis- 
tractions of intellect do not destroy contemplation, and that the will 
must not run after the intellect to bring it back (Jb. 10), he clearly 
refers to discourse, His opinion on the formal cause of beatitude 
points to the same conclusion. It is “the love of the supreme good 
which is seen, and the view of the supreme being that is loved.” 
Hamon, i. 359. 
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S. Francis clearly teaches that contemplation cannot be kept 
quite unbroken, that the greatest saints may fall into sin, that 
the spirit is ever subject to the attacks of the passions, and thai 
it is not only bound to fight against them in order to preserve 
that grace of God which is the foundation of its own state 
of perfection, but that in this struggle lies a very part of its 
perfection. And, at last, why stay on particular points? It is in 
the whole spirit and effect of S. Francis’s ascetic teaching that 
we see how it is the expression of perfect Christiau morality. It 
all rises into something more than a harmony, into a unity of 
life. ‘The perfection of charity is the perfection of life.’* The 
end of life is union with God. The exercises of the devout life 
are at first perhaps performed with much imperfection. As the 
soul is purified, grace works more and more strongly in it, 
simplifying and “intensifying its acts of prayer and virtue, 
stripping off by these, and by the action of mystic pain 
[‘ reaching unto the very division of the soul and spirit”] all 
human desire, self-love, and at last the very love of virtue, 
“ which seemed to be the life of the soul.” ‘The same God who 
makes us desire virtues in our beginning, and makes us practise 
them at the proper times, Himself takes from us the love of 
virtue and spiritual exercises, in order that with more tranquillity, 
purity, and simplicity we may love nothing but the good pleasure 
of His Divine Majesty.”+ The act of perfect detachment from 
creatures is the act of union with God. But the soul has not 
reached this height in order to spurn that by which it has 
ascended, or to claim the conditions and privileges of a higher 
world. Its love is in heaven, but must be exercised on earth. It 
leaves its waiting or acquiescing will in the hands of God’s good 
pleasure; stifling the movements of its own will as soon as 
it perceives them, it keeps, as far as human infirmity will allow, 
a seraph gaze on God, and an unchanging direction of its active 
will towards Him, and then sets itself, with a sort of dead self, to 
work in His presence, to think of, to will, and to effect for His 
love, the very same things it has renounced as objects of its own 
love. We come down to things of earth with a new love, 
a Divine love, a love lent us by God. We love ourselves, our 
neighbour, our country, our work, our pious practices, our 
perfection, as seen in God. ‘“ For, having renounced everything, 
we clothe ourselves with various affections, perhaps the very 
same we have renounced, only now not because they are dear to 
us, but because they are agreeable to God.”’{ The acts of life 
are the same, the love of God directs us in the same order 
of charity, we love at once more ardently, more reasonably, 





* “Letters,” &c. vi. 52. t+ “ Love of God,” Jd. t Ib. 
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because quite unselfishly, what God wills us to love. “ The little 
and low exercises of devotion . . . . bearing with the troublesome 
ways of our neighbour . . . . renouncing our own small inclina- 
tions . . . . cordial acknowledgment of our imperfections . . . 
continual labour to keep our souls in equality . . . . love of our 
own abjection .... mild and gracious acceptance of others’ 
disdain of our condition, our life, our ways, our acts”*—these are 
recommended to us at the end as at the beginning. But a more 
celestial light is over all. The acts are the same, the spirit of 
the doer is transfigured. Each smallest act is an expression of a” 
sort of infinite love, a return to God of the really infinite love 
hidden under each manifestation of His goodness to us. And the 
last chapter of his “ Love of God,” the final all-preserving 
principle of his system of holiness, is: “ Mount Calvary is the 
true Academy of Love.” The mystic death of the soul has its 
reality from the triumph of love in actual death. This teaches 
what true love is, keeps from mistaking reverie and sentiment 
for resolution, from stopping short of anything but perfect 
renunciation. Here is the guide of the soul, and here the ever- 
acting motive, constraining to love, to imitation. “ Calvary is the 
mountain of lovers. All love which takes not its origin from 
the passion of Our Saviour is frivolous and perilous. Unhappy is 
death without the love of the Saviour, unhappy is love without 
the death of the Saviour.” 

Such, in substance, is the devotional system of S. Francis de 
Sales. We had expected to have space for the substance also of 
his dogmatic teaching, but we must reserve this, and a special 
consideration of the form in which his teaching is embodied, for 
our April number. 

Henry Benepict Mackey, O.8.B. 


$301 


Art. VII—CATHOLICISM IN EGYPT. 


“SUR subject is the condition and prospects of the Catholic 
VU religion in Egypt. We say this at once to inspire con- 


fidence ; for it will be a relief to the reader who has had Egypt in 
every newspaper and periodical for months past to learn at the 
outset that there is to be nothing in these pages of Arabi, or the 
Joint-Control, or the Suez Canal, or any of the endless per- 
plexities, social and political, which can be evolved from the phrase 
“Egypt for the Egyptians.” There need be no apology for not 
waiting until all these portentous questions are solved to ask atten- 





* * Tove of God,” Ib. xii. 6. 
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tion for a cowp-d’eil of “ that interesting country” from a Catholic 
point of view. The question of Arabi, however, is, as it happens, 
solved as we write; he has, with an inconsistency exquisitely 
Oriental, not been tried on charges that if proved would disgrace 
a heathen, but has pleaded guilty to rebellion : and again, has been 
condemned to death with one breath and solemnly reprieved with 
the next. Thus the mystery that has long puzzled less tortuous 
and diplomatic western minds as to whether he be worthy of love 
or hatred is thereby hid away and sealed with the national 
‘sphynx, to be solved with all the other Egyptian problems—who 
shall say when? 

A sketch of Catholicism in Egypt should possess quite sufficient 
interest even were that element of tragic drama wanting with 
which recent events have invested it. For missionary effort in 
whatever land or clime is a spectacle deserving and eliciting the 
deep concern of a Christian heart. But here the interest deepens 
into a more solemn feeling, for it is “the land of Egypt,” the 
scene of some of the grandest incidents of Scripture history ; the 
land whence God rescued His oppressed people; the land that 
sheltered His own Divine Son. And for the student of history 
the labours of Jesuit or Lazarist in Alexandria, or of zealous 
Franciscan away in the distant regions of Upper Egypt, are 
hallowed by the remembrance of the past—the glories of the 
Church of Alexandria, Athanasius, and Cyril, and its famous 
“‘schools” where were traced the first scientific outlines of 
Christian philosophy and theology ; the glories of the desert that 
bloomed like a garden when its nooks and caves and grottoes were 
peopled with that multitude of earnest ascetics who laid the 
foundations of monastic life, and whose “sayings” and exhorta- 
tions became the first instalment and the basis of mystical theo- 
logy ; and the contrast, in the change of all this life and vigour 
and holiness into heresy and riot, and finally into spiritual death : 
the glory of Nitria and the Thebaid gone for ever, and the prestige 
of Alexandria and her doctors a thing to be remembered only. 
There has been a long night over the land—how long yet before 
the day! For it is now more‘than twelve hundred years since 
Amru and his Mohammedan army, sent by Caliph Omar, having 
conquered the land, gave it in due time the hideous choice of the 
Koran, the Sword, or Tribute. And it need not be said that 
those who escaped both the Koran and the sword were few indeed, 
and that little can be written of their history but that “ they 
were.” 

Present-day efforts to re-establish the Catholic Church on 
Egyptian soil go back through the struggling attempts of the 
early Franciscan missionaries, to the bold attempt on Moham- 
medanism of S. Francis of Assisi himself. That saint’s devotion 
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to the “ holy places” was only the natural attraction of a heart ena- 
moured of all that belonged to the earthly life of our Lord. The 
land that sheltered Him and His mother in their flight from His 
first persecutors could not fail to attract his sympathy. And that 
the holy place should be, like His Judean home, in the hands of 
the infidel would but intensify the feeling. Such a feeling has been 
a heritage from S. Francis to his children: and the custody of 
the holy places formally made over to them a century later by 
Gregory VI. (1342), so far as Palestine is concerned, was begun 
in Egypt, one may say, by the saint himself. The memorable 
visit of the seraph of Assisi to Damietta, early in the thirteenth 
century, is well enough known, yet it deserves to be mentioned 
here as being not only the date of whatever revival of missionary 
effort there is in modern Egypt, but as being in its own results 
strangely typical of the success attending that revival. From 
that courageous effort of Francis to convert Meledin and his 
people dates the equally courageous succession of Franciscan 
missions in Egypt, beginning about this very time with those 
of Damietta and Cairo. The children of the saint were often 
tolerated by Moslem rulers, often fell the victims to popular 
fanaticism, but held their ground, and preached as he had 
preached, and as yet, at least, have failed, as even their father 
failed, to convert the disciples of the Prophet. 

But they have not laboured in vain; tar from it. And their 
success has been among the Copts, who are more strictly 
Egyptian—7.e., more direct descendants of the people of the 
Pyramids than even the Fellahin, who are largely mixed with 
the blood of their Arab and Moslem conquerors. There is 
little on record, however, except that many of them were 
martyred—some thirteen of them at Cairo alone—until the 
victory of Lepanto in 1571, after which they dared to build a 
chapel and a dwelling of some sort at Damietta, and to establish 
themselves, although at first only in the residences of consuls, in 
both Cairo and Alexandria. In the next century they built a 
few more houses and chapels, small, of course, and poor, and their 
work among the schismatic Copts took a firmer root and gave 
rise to numerous Catholic congregations that still exist. More 
recent events, but especially the change in Kgyptian polity 
effected by Mehemet Ali, have opened Egypt to Europeans, and 
an ever-increasing European colony has brought an increasing 
growth of Catholic life and institutions in the Delta. This 
introduction of Europeanism received a slight check from Abbas 
Pasha’s policy and rough-handed action, but the three succeeding 
Khedives have been more and more distinguished by what is 
called “a taste for European civilization.” 

The indulgence of this taste has drawn to Egyptian towns 
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and cities a crowd of Europeans—not all, indeed, of a “ civiliza- 
tion” worthy of being imitated—and for their use have sprung 
up on Egyptian soil Catholic churches, Anglican churches, Pres- 
byterian churches, American churches, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional, together with Jewish synagogues, and Freemasons’ Lodges, 
of which last there is a plentiful supply at Alexandria. The best 
taste which this influx has brought with it is the growing one for 
education: and it is matter of congratulation that both the last 
Khedive was, and the present is, a patron and generous benefactor 
of educational efforts, and that the Catholic schools, parochial and 
conventual, enjoy many of them a high reputation, and a deserved 
one. What prospects there may be before the Catholic mis- 
sionary as an evangelist of the highest civilization, and what 
good may result from the education of the masses in this Mo- 
hammedan society, is the point of interest for us. For, save in 
those elements and principles which it owes to Christianity, it is 
difficult to see in what such civilization as will get to Egypt 
from London and Paris will be much superior to that Arab 
civilization of which Egypt was once the centre. Except as 
surface indications of a deeper change, we care little about the 
so-called Europeanizing of cities and citizens which some English 
travellers laud in terms of great complacency, against which 
others raise their protest. Alexandria is now chiefly European— 
Parisian, in fact, as tourists delight to note; but it was always 
a cosmopolitan city, and foreigners always brought their own 
special forms of wickedness in the wake, as they do now. Cairo 
is the last place one would have anticipated would follow a 
western tendency—Cairo, once “ the most intensely Asiatic city 
in the world,”’ where “ the streets are seldom wider than Pater- 
noster Row, and the traveller who stops to look about him is 
roughly jostled by Hindbad the porter with his heavy bale of 
carpets, or the uncie of Aladdin with his basket of copper lamps, 
or the water-carrier clanking his brazen cups, with an immense 
skin slung round his stooping shoulders.”* Yet the Arabian 
Nights aspect of Cairo is beginning to disappear before squares 
and boulevards and European houses, and the growing affectation 
of European life, Change of style of dress is likely now to 
spread more rapidly than before the war. Egyptian officials 
wear dark coats and trousers, and being neither more nor less dis- 
interested or honest therein, are decidedly awkward and less 
comfortable than they were in a dress that suited their climate. 
Moreover, the fez cap must surmount the Frankish costume. 
Ladies, too, are following the fashion ; their veils growing trans- 
parent, their costume giving place to Paris silks and style, and 





* Mr. Loftie’s “ Ride in Egypt.” London: Macmillan, 1879. 
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the graceful and easy slippers, as an English lady tells us, to 
high- heeled boots and—if we may repeat it—to corns. Much of 
this change is of doubtful value, some of it worthless, as a sign 
of improvement. Mere mixture of styles and manners is incon- 
gruous, and leads many to sneer at the present state of things as 
“ bastard civilization.” Even the boulevards find critics. “ With 
all due respect to the ‘spirit of the age,’ as exemplified at Cairo,” 
says M. de Leon, “and the Khedive’s improvement of my 
favourite city, I must’express the opinion, that for that climate 
the old system of narrow streets, and exclusion of too much sun- 
shine, together with the old plan of eastern ‘building, were best 
suited to the climate, place, and people.”* True reform, however, 
of Moslem society, and a movement towards the adoption of a 
civilized standard of social and official morality, of high principle 
and self-sacrificing virtue in individuals, will demand an appeal 
to that in the Egyptian people to which appeal has not yet 
successfully been made—their convictions. The Koran is in the 
way of any better than mere outside change: and not even the 
Khedive can reform the Koran. 

A general acquaintance with the peculiarities of Egyptian life 
and peoples, and with the localities that will come here for men- 
tion, may well be presumed, so soon after the war, during which 
maps, pictures, and books flooding the market, have striven to 
render every detail about that country familiar to English minds. 
A brief and somewhat dry résumé of population statistics will, 
however, so much help to an appreciation of what follows, that 
its appearance here will readily be pardoned. 

The Egypt to which our attention will chietly be directed as hav- 
ing been the scene of recent trouble, is the so-called Delta, a fan- 
shaped plain, fertile, cultivated and studded with large and busy 
towns, stretching, from a point at Cairo, eastward and westward, 
to the waters of the Mediterranean, along which its sea-coast, 160 
miles in breadth (roughly speaking), begins at the eastern point 
of Alexandria, whence it sweeps westward, in an almost regular 
are of a circle, passing through Rosetta, attaining its highest 
northerly point about the old Sebennytic mouth, thence 
curving southwards, through Damietta, reaching (again roughly 
speaking) its western extremity of Port Said, from which hangs 
almost north and south the long blue cord of the Suez Canal, 
ending in the harbour and town from which it takes its name, 
while midway between its extremities is the flourishing and im- 
portant port of Ismailia. But Egypt proper embraces, in addi- 
tion, the country southward from Cairo to the first cataract, a 





* “ Egypt under its Khedives,” by Edwin de Leon. London: Sian 
Low & Co. 1882. 
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long rod-like tract bordering the blue Nile on either side, 
which has been spoken of by facetious tourists as “ length with- 
out breadth.” This is Upper Egypt, and stretches over two-thirds 
of the whole length of the country from north to south. The 
precise total of population in Egypt has not yet been learned, 
but all approximations end at about the same figure, 5,500,000 ; 
at about the rate, that is, of 453 inhabitants to the square 
mile. “ Although the journey by river from Cairo to the coast 
is less than 200 miles, whilst between Cairo and the First 
Cataract there are nearly 600 miles of Nile, the breadth of 
the Delta makes it the larger half of Egypt with an area of 
6,350 square miles, out of a total of 11,342 of cultivable land.”* 
Out of this total of five and a half millions of souls, at least 
4,000,000 are Fellahin, farmers and peasants, the Egyptians par 
excellence, the taxpayers of the land. They are Mohammedans ; and 
are descendants of the ancient Egyptian inhabitants modified from 
the pure type by intermixture with their Arab conquerors. The 
Copts are Egyptians of purer descent, on account of religious ani- 
mosities, not having mixed with outside nationalities. Their num- 
ber is difficult to determine, probably over 300,000. What are 
called Europeans (Franghi) number some 100,000, or did before 
the war: half being Greeks, and the remaining nationalities being, 
in the order of their proportion, Italian, French, English 
(including a large number of Maltese), Armenians and Germans, 
with a sprinkling of almost every other nation, Russians and 
Scandinavians, and, of course, Americans. The Greeks are nume- 
rous in Alexandria, and form a chief part of the aristocracy. All 
over the land the Greeks are general dealers or merchants, enter- 
prising and steady. They are not confined as the Europeans to 
the Delta or chief towns, but have set up shop anywhere there 
was an opening the Nile boat could reach with merchandize ; so 
that hundreds of miles away south of Cairo tourists come upon 
unexpected Greek oases, where Europe welcomes them, so to 
speak, to clothes of Occidental fabric and cut, to drugs, blacking, 
calicoes, woollens, anything, in fact, to eat or wear, ending with 
bottled stout and true British beer. Another and large portion 
of the Greek colony, however, enjoys a bad reputation, forming 
the roughs and thieves of Alexandria and other towns. A con- 
siderable portion of the Maltese colony unfortunately shares the 
laurels with them. It will be remembered that the first, perhaps 
because the most natural, explanation of the émeute of June was 





# « pt.” By Stanley Lane Poole. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1881. Containing an excellent —. of the country and a popular 
résumé of its history, industries, peoples, &c. 
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that it had begun in a quarrel of natives with a Maltese. The 
Maltese are under the protection of the British Consulate. 

The remainder of the Egyptian population is composed of a 
large element of Bedouins and town Arabs, with smaller propor- 
tions of Berbers (or Nubians), Negroes, Armenians and Jews, 
with large numbers of Levantines (Syrian Christians), and 
some 100,000 Turks. The Turk, though he came to Egypt 
as a conqueror, has never fused with the Egyptians, nor been able 
to impose his language. He has yet the great part of the 
country’s wealth in his hands, but is in many respects a foreigner, 
whilst the Arab is an Egyptian. Some Turkish families use their 
own tongue among themselves, but it is a language apart : Arabic 
is the language of the Koran, and remains the language of Egypt. 

Out of this diversity of elements the people of Egypt easily 
fall, for our special purpose, into three broadly-marked groups— 
Mohammedans, Copts, and Europeans. The last-named group 
is Egyptian only in a loose use of the word, but of paramount 
importance, in a religious no less than in a commercial sense, 
for the future of the native Egyptians. We proceed to narrate 
as briefly as possible the status of the Catholic religion among 
this last-named group. And here we go back a page or two to 
resume our mention of S. Francis of Assisi and his disciples ; for 
with his effort and theirs begins what attempt modern nations 
have made to spread Christianity in Egypt once again. And the 
disciples of the saint have now the bulk of the Catholic missions 
and work under their charge. To them more especially is due 
what was done during several past generations for the conversion 
of the Copts. 

Zeal for the salvation of souls has taken the brown habit of 
the Friar-Minor at least as far up the Nile as commercial enter- 
prise has taken the Greek merchant, and the traveller will 
find the little chapel and convent not only in far-distant 
Assifit, the extreme limit of the Nile railway, but at Ekh- 
mim and Girgeh, and still further south beyond Dendarah, near 
to where, fifteen hundred years ago, in the ruined village of 
Tabenne, Pachomius founded his monastery and peopled the 
region with Christian monks, and still away to the more distant 
Luxor, “ the Portsmouth of the Pharaohs,” now only the ruined 
approach through its avenues of broken sphinxes to the more 
gigantic ruins of Karnak.* 





* The Franciscan province of Upper Egypt comprises their houses at 
Fayim, Assiit, Tahta, Ekhmim, Girgeh, Farshit, Negadeh, Ammas, and 
Luxor, together with a small convent at Cairo, the residence of the Apos- 
tolic Prefect for Upper Egypt, who is also a Franciscan. The present 
Prefect is the Very Rev. Father Jerome (Fra Girolamo). We may take 
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Each of these missions has its school, wherein the Arabic, 
Coptic, and also the French and Italian languages are taught. 
It is subject for regret that no teaching order of brothers or 
sisters has yet been able to find its way to these distant regions, 
The Fathers regret the want of convent schools as the best 
means of success in their efforts to educate girls as well as boys. 
The schools are all free, and, owing to the prevailing poverty, 
most of the scholars have to be provided not only with school 
books but with clothes! The masters are generally Orientals 
and laymen, but sometimes one of the priests is impelled by zeal 
or by unusual poverty to do the master himself. Mr. Loftie 
records thus: 

In the Franciscan Convent at Ekhmeem,* I found only one monk, 
but he was bringing up fifty children of all denominations, Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics, and was teaching some of them French 
and Italian. ‘They were a clean, happy-looking party: the front 
row consisting, if I remember rightly, of five Copts, three Moslems, 
two Greek and two Jews.T 

As to Lower Egypt, the impression ofa first visit, not very much 
a mistaken one, is that the Franciscans are in every town—they 
have in fact churches, houses, schools, &c., at Alexandria, Ram- 
leh, Rosetta, Damietta, Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, Kafr-ez-Zaiyat, 





the opportunity of thanking him for some valuable information concern- 
ing their missions in Upper Egypt, which, as his letter arrives only at 
the moment of going to press, we must perforce hold over till our con- 
cluding article. One thing is patent from his letter, and from letters 
which occasionally appeal to the French public in the Missions Catho- 
liques—viz., that the Missions of Upper Egypt are hindered by nothing 
so much as by the deep poverty alike of the flocks and the Franciscan 
pastors. One cannot help urging the claims of such noble missionary 
effort on the attention of English Catholics. And we may be permitted 
to add that such small sums as one would scarcely deem worthy of 
being transmitted so far will be gratefully accepted either by the above 
Prefect Apostolic, or by the Father Guardian of St. Catherine’s at Alex- 
andria, or by the Editor of the Missions Catholiques, 6, Rue d’Auvergne, 
Lyons. A column of acknowledgments of sums varying from one franc 
to one hundred (or athousand, if any one will send them) appears in this 
journal every week. The Editor undertakes to forward the sum to what- 
ever destination is specified by the donor; if no special destination is 
named, he publishes the one he chooses for the donation. 

* This is our Ekhmim of a few lines above. Egyptian names are 
spelled any way—“ certa sine lege vagantur” like the “‘ nomina Greecorum” 
of the old prosody. Travellers have generally spelled phonetically and 
thus used varied combinations according to their nationality, English- 
men giving ecem as the equivalent of Arabic im. The more uniform method 
now generally adopted calls chiefly for the remark that the vowels are 
pronounced as in Italian, Thus again im=eem Anglic?. Fayim= 
Fahyoom. 

+ “A Ride in Egypt.” 
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Mansurah, and Cairo. A glance at the map will show that this 
list enumerates the chief towns of the Delta, and nearly all the 
names now familiar to us from the story of the recent war. All 
the parochial work in Egypt —Upper and Lower—belongs to the 
Franciscan Fathers, with the exception of Tantah and Zagazig, 
which parishes are served by Fathers of the African missions of 
Lyons. In the Delta the Franciscans have, or had at the out- 
break of the war, about fifty priests, and some thirty brothers ; 
and the Prefecture of Upper Egypt includes about fourteen 
religious, making a total of Franciscan monks in Egypt of 
between ninety and a hundred. Their own census gives a total of 
more than 44,000 parishioners as under their spiritual care in 
Lower Egypt alone. 

At Alexandria they possess the large church of S. Catherine, 
which, with its attendant house, and schools and _ college, 
placed under the direction of the Christian Brothers, and sur- 
rounding gardens, forms so conspicuous a point of view in the 
European quarter of the city. The spacious area on which it 
stands was given to the Fathers in 1834 by Mehemet Ali, but 
the present church, begun in 1847 and completed in 1850, is the 
lineal descendant through one ortwo re-erections of the much more 
modest little chapel of S. Catherine built by the “ Custodian of 
the Holy Land” as far back as 1632. Large as the present church 
is, it failed of recent years to afford sufficient accommodation for 
the rapidly-increasing flock, and the Franciscans began in 1880 
a chapel of ease near the new Port or Great Harbour of Strabo, on 
the spot where, according to tradition, the Seventy Interpreters 
executed their translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek. This 
new building was unfortunately pierced and partly destroyed by 
English shells in the bombardment of July last. The damage 
then inflicted is estimated at 20,000 franes. S. Catherine’s is the 
parish church of (Catholic) Alexandria ; it has also the dignity of 
a pro-cathedral since the Latin Vicar Apostolic for Egypt is 
accustomed to pontificate in it.* The Franciscans reckon their 
flock in Alexandria at over 27,000 souls: they have, or had at the 
time of the late outbreak, eighteen Fathers on the mission in the 
city and one at Ramleh, helped by a second on Sundays. In 
S. Catherine’s there were (and again are) sermons preached every 
Sunday in Maltese, Arabic, German, French, and Italian; and 
confessions are heard in all those languages, as also in Spanish, 





* The office of Vicar Apostolic of Egypt for the Latins is at present held 
by the Apostolic Delegate for Egypt and Arabia—Mgr. Anaeletus Chicaro, 
nominated May 17, 1881, who has the title of Archbishop of Emesa, 
Mgr, Chicaro arrived in Egypt in November, 1881, and received a warm 
welcome from the Catholics in Alexandria. 
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English, and modern Greek. They also teach Arabic in their 
boys’ schools. 

At Cairo their parish contains no less than 13,000 souls. In 
this city their present large church dates back to its beginning in the 
small chapel built in 1632 by Father Paul, the then “Custos Sanctz 
Terre.” And here again the church erected in 1852 proving too 
small, a larger one dedicated to S. Joseph was erected with its at- 
tendant house in 1881 on ground given by the Khedive. They had 
when the war broke out twelve Fathers in residence at Cairo and 
two in the chapels-of-ease at Bulak. To Old Cairo the Franciseans 
have been drawn since the time of 8. Francis himself, by their 
veneration for the “ Refuge” of the Holy Family, where as early 
as 1303 it is on record that they came to preach the Gospel and 
decorate the shrine with lamps and also, oftentimes, to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Here, too, as has already been men- 
tioned, the Friar-Minor often shed his blood. This “ Refuge” of 
the Holy Family is the spot, now a crypt in the Coptie Church 
Abu Seyeh, where Our Lady and Her Child and St. Joseph, re- 
fugees from Palestine, were sheltered, it is said, fora month. This 
was a spot for the Franciscan to love and guard; and in 1698 he 
obtained possession of this sanctuary, confirmed by Imperial firman. 
It was soon, however, again lost te him by the frauds and violence 
of the Copts—mere right of visiting the sanctuary being all they 
would allow him to retain. At present all that the Friars possess at 
Old Cairo is a small hospice, a portion of which has been turned 
into a chapel where the few Catholics who dwell there hear Mass, 

The smaller Franciscan establishments at Ramleh, Damanhur, 
and Kafr-ez-Zaiyat, containing each one or two Fathers, all date 
from within the last thirty years, and their appearance is explained 
by the influx of Europeans: those at Suez, Ismailia, and Port Said 
were called into being with the Canal, and are now large and 
flourishing missions. Whilst the Canal was being cut the Fathers 
had “stations,” where Mass was said for the workmen, at Shalff, 
El-Kantura, El-Gisr, and Serapeum, established by the French 
Company, and which were abandoned when their works ceased. 
It may be worth noting that M. de Lesseps, the celebrated 
director of the Canal works, built a church for the Catholic work- 
men in 1864, adding a house for the Fathers and parochial 
schools in 1866, and these he made over to them as a free gift 
in 1870. The names of Damietta and Mansurah are linked with 
the memory of 8. Louis, King of France ; Damietta, which he 
took and lost, and Mansurah, where he was for months a prisoner, 
and grander even to the eye of his Ottoman captors by the 
display of Christian patience than he had ever been by his display 
of chivalry and courage. Damietta, which the feet of both S. 
Francis and S. Louis had trod, has only of recent years allowed 
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the Franciscans to rest within it in peace. Often were they in 
past times driven from it by Mussulman fanaticism, to return 
again in some new disguise to administer the Sacraments and 
offer the Holy Sacrifice. Even the church which, in 1698, they 
obtained license to erect, was taken from them in 1702 by Greeks, 
who made use of Mussulman influence to oust the Latins. Their 
present church, begun in 1856, was completed in 1862. Long, 
too, did they use every endeavour to acquire possession of that 
prison which had been hallowed by the presence in it of the 
saintly French king, in order that they might honour it by 
having it converted into a church ; but the Mussulmans, doubtless 
guessing their motive, have determinedly continued their refusal 
to sell it to them. At Rosetta the Franciscans suffered even 
more than at Damietta, having been several times expelled 
through Moslem ill- feeling. 

Closely associated in the work of the Fathers are the Nuns of 
the Third Order of S. Francis, who at Cairo, Kafr-Zaiyat, Man- 
surah, Damietta, and Ismailia pursue their devoted vocation of 
training orphans, teaching, and a variety of similar works for the 
good of the female population of their districts. These scholars 
are counted by hundreds, and at least four-filths of them are too 
poor to pay for their education. Many are orphans, not a few of 
whom are entirely supported, educated, and clothed by the Nuns. 
From four to eight Sisters is the size of the smaller communities, 
but about fifty religious form the Cairo community, where some 
hundred orphans, thirty negro women, a varying, always large, 
number of foundlings are cared for by them,and about two hundred 
scholars are taught in their day schools. The Superioress-General, 
Mother Catherine, in a letter to the “ Cuvres des Ecoles d’Orient,” 
written since their exile by the war and subsequent return, pleads 
earnestiy for aid from the charitable in Europe: “ The thought,” 
she says, “ that soon we shall be driven to give up our works, by 
means of which so much good has already been done, grieves us 
deeply, and urges us to appeal to your generosity to gain the 
needed help that we may continue our undertakings, begun with 
so much labour, and which have answered to a great need.”* In 
addition to the yearly grant to her which the “ GEuvre” makes, 
there are scarcely any resources available, and poverty will be 
more widespread than ever now. It is the paradox of Francis- 
can zeal here as elsewhere over the missionary world, that poverty 
is the great hindrance to larger effort, and at the same time the 
chief element in their success. It takes them to the hearts of the 
people, it is the proof-positive of their noble self-devotion : even 
unfriendly criticism cannot hint at golden influences as the ex- 





* « (Euvres des Ecoles d’Orient,” Septembre, 1882. 
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planation of their success. The same may be said in a very large 
measure of nearly every community and Catholic organization in 
Egypt; indeed, it may be here appropriately remarked that—what- 
ever explanation may be sought of the failure of all Christian effort 
to convert the Mussulmans, and whatever these may think of the 
claims of a Christianity which is now presented to them under the 
modern form of sects and opposed teachings—the zeal, self-sacri- 
ficing charity, piety, spotless life, and patience of the Christian 
ideal could scareely be more faithfully exhibited to the gaze of 
unbelievers than it has been and is by the devoted clergy and 
religious men and women of the Catholic communion—Lazarists, 
Jesuists, Franciscans, Christian Brothers, Sisters of Charity, 
and other various orders—in Egypt. This has frequently been 
remarked by visitors ; English military men were led to remark, 
and that amidst the disorder which necessarily prevailed by the 
time they got to Egypt last summer, how well our religion was 
represented there by the Franciscan Fathers. 

Houses of the Lazarist Fathers and the Sisters of Charity, 
both the children of S. Vincent de Paul, are also established at 
Alexandria, and their work there during many years past* 
deserves the eulogy, brief but brilliant, that they have shown 
themselves worthy children of their father. At the time of the 
émeute of June ll the work of the Sisters of Charity, of 
whom there were about sixty in Alexandria, was carried on with 
great efficiency in four separate establishments. Their chief 
house and the centre of their operations—also the largest 
establishment in the city—is calied “ La Miséricorde,” a mercy- 
house that deserves the name, whose varied works give more 
than sufficient occupation to thirty sisters. Next in size and 
importance is the European Hospital,t where from 1,200 to 1,500 





* The first colony of Sisters of Charity—a little band of six—went out 
to Alexandria in January of 1844, 

+ It is to be noted that this hospital, in the Rue Rosette, is not the 
property of the Sisters; it is public property and is governed by a 
board of directors. It was not set on fire by the incendiaries of July last, 
and escaped the conflagration. It may be remarked, with reference to an 
explanation of this wonderful escape which we offer later on, than the ex- 
planation suggested by the Times correspondent is mistaken, In that 
wonderfully graphic letter from Alexandria of July 15, which gives so 
vivid a picture of the desolation and havoc, it is stated: “The European 
Hospital is apparently intact. It perhaps obtained protection by flying 
the Turkish flag.” The Turkish flag was run up after the English had 
landed and taken possession of the city, when the Khedive, whose kind- 
ness herein is surely noteworthy, had sent a small band of soldiers to 
protect the house. At the beginning of the bombardment Turkish and 
Geneva flags were hoisted at either end, and were taken down when Arabi 
sent orders that they should be at once removed. The reports which Arabi 
circulated about flags, wich he can hardly have believed, are well known. 
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patients are annually nursed. The sick are chiefly French and 
Italians, with some Austrians and Spaniards. Save a few 
Maltese, no English ask admittance, going when sick to the 
German Hospital. Native patients may enter, but few ask to do 
so. The remaining houses of the Sisters are a Refuge for found- 
lings, the number of whom varies from 130 to 150, few being of 
European parentage, and an Orphanage for boys.* The mention 
of these works suggests that the Sisters are as busily occupied 
with the same varied programme of mercy in Egypt as in our 
own country, or in their own France. It is also interesting to 
know that a Society of S. Vincent de Paul flourishes, or did 
flourish, in the same city: both ladies and gentlemen engaging 
in their respective ways in the truly noble work of charity. The 
ewuvre of the Foundling Hospital was a special object of their 
care and sympathy, to which the Khedive lent the patronage of 
his name, backed by a generous subscription. It is much to be 
hoped that they have already begun again their labours—though 
members scattered all over Kurope by the war, and many of them 
ruined, are not likely at once to reunite for help to others ; 
or even, in many cases, to again take up their abode and their 
position in Alexandria, 

The College of the Lazarist Fathers was founded in 1852 by 
the zealous efforts of the Pére Leroy, and since his departure 
has been under the superiorship of Pére Gaillard. There is a 
coincidence worthy of note in the deaths of these two zealous 
men. Pére Leroy, after the agony of seeing their establishments 
at Damascus burned during the rising of 1860, died from the 
blow, whilst Pére Gaillard died on the 18th of last August a victim 
to the troubles of June and July.t The sufferingsthat Pére Gaillard 
endured during the horrible days of rapine and petroleum that fol- 
lowed on the English bombardment, his anxiety for those under his 
care, for the Sisters and for the sick, may well be considered a 
sufficient cause of his fatal illness. But the explanation of it which 
is held by his own religious children gives it a new aspect and a 
solemn interest. The account of his death by the religious who 
administered to him the last rites of the Church, though written 
for the family circle whom it most concerned, is too precious 
to be withheld from publicity. 





* The Miséricorde is situated in Rue Ibrahim, known, however (and still 
quoted in newspaper war reports), as Rue des Soours from the residence of 
the Sisters therein. Last spring it received its new name. The College 
and Ckurch of the Lazarist Fathers is—was—in the same street facing 
the Miséricorde. 

+ Thus the first and second Superiors, having shared the same labours, 
resembled each other in death. 
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I have learned a circumstance which shows that during the scenes 
of horror through which the four hundred persons shut up in the 
hospital [The European Hospital] passed, M. Gaillard really offered 
himself a victim for them all. In the niglit of the 13th and 14th 
July, when the flames devoured the city, the fire seized on a house 
next the hospital. During all the night, every one was afoot and the 
doctors had given orders to be ready to leave the building ; but where 
were they to go, or where carry the sick and the little foundlings ? 
Even the strong, where could they go? In the street were savage 
hordes ready to massacre the first who should come out. And if they 
stayed within, the flames were apparently approaching and were 
ready to devour them. In this agony of suspense M. Gaillard, 
having confessed and communicated a great number of persons, 
went before the altar, and there prostrating himself, prayed for a con- 
siderable time. Then he arose calm and at ease, and went about 
everywhere with words of courage. About three in the morning a 
Sister asked him what he thought of the situation. “Sister,” he 
answered, “ fear nothing, I knew two hours ago that the hospital 
would suffer nothing.” How could he know except that he knew 
God had accepted his sacrifice. So, when struck with his illness, he 
retended to no hope, and told several he would not recover. M. de 
a Pommeraye told him once that they would go together on the 


journey which he intended taking to France in September. “Oh! 


e replied, “it will be too late.” Even in his delirium, when he 
talked only of edifying things, this idea of certainty of his death 
came up several times. ; 

Several of the religeuses who were present in the hospital 
during the burning of the city, speak with an air of certainty of 
this self-made sacrifice of their generous Superior. No wonder that 
the Sisters of the hospital where he died, he having been their and 
its saviour from.a common destruction in the flames, should have 
made every effort to keep his remains with them. And it is 
pleasant to know that through the action of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs the officer of health gave the needed permis- 
sion; he was interred in their hospital chapel. There is surely a 
strong suggestion of the heroism and grace of the early martyrs 
in this noble death: a suggestion of S. Lawrence’s courage on 
the gridiron in the sight of the devoted Superior prostrated before 
the Altar, ardently offering his life whilst the flames were at that 
moment burning to cinders his own home of the mission in an 
adjoining quarter! Well may the writer, above quoted, end his 
letter :—‘‘ Espérons que cette victime expiatoire sanctifiera tant 
de ruines et attirera sur elles les gréces nécessaires pour leur faire 
reprendre une vie nouvelle”—a prayer in which we heartily join. 

We believe English readers will be glad to have a little 
glimpse of the life of a European lady devoted by her profession 
to the labours of a Sister of Charity in Egypt, and we shall abridge 
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an account of the daily work at the large “ Miséricorde” already 
mentioned, It was written some four or five years ago, but is 
sufficiently representative of what was guving on up to June last. 
The reader must supply the local colouring—the climate and the 
heat, the scanty clothing and almost constant ophthalmia, &c., of 
the natives: to describe Egypt and the Egyptians is beyond our 
purpose. 


On the ground-floor six Sisters are occupied with the children of 
the extern school, numbering over 500. A great portion of these 
are poor children whom we help without distinction of religion or 
nationality. Catechism is given several times a week by our Fathers, 
but tothe Maltese and Arabs by Sisters who speak those languages. We 
pass into a workroom, also for extern children, where some little poor 
girls are taught the elements of schooling and the art of sewing. 
They are girls from the poorest classes of society, and are thrown 
on the charity of the Sisters for a little civilization and such ac- 
quirements as will enhance their value as servants. A word, too, 
here about a workroom for flower-making, now open three years, 
where young girls who have been brought up in our schools are 
taught this pleasant occupation, and are thus kept together and further 
strengthened in good habits and principles already taught in the 
schoolroom. It has done good; the young workers already contri- 
bute trom their payments towards the family support, &c., at home— 
families oftentimes suffering from reverse of fortune. 

Here we are at the Dispensary. And here my pen cannot describe 
what, if it could, you would hardly credit. It is a true school of 
mortification and self-denial for those who serve it. In a room 
nearly seventy feet square, on benches around the walls are crowded 
together every day from six hundred to seven hundred Turks, 
Arabs, Bedouins, Jews, and Greeks. Besides the bandagings of 
daily occurrence, the medicines are given gratuitously. ‘Two soldiers 
are on sentry at the door whilst medicines are being distributed, the 
etfect of whose presence is a necessity to any progress being made ; 
for the Sisters are besieged by the impatient and afflicted crowd. 
They call the Sisters Achim Pasha (the Pasha’s doctors). We 
have won their confidence entirely. They readily bring their dying 
little ones, and it is easy to give them the great remedy which 
opens the gates of Heaven to which they quickly go. During one 
year (1876), 2,386 infants were thus baptized in articulo mortis. 

‘The heavy labours of the Dispensary begin about half-past six 
A.M., continuing uninterruptedly till eleven o’clock a.m. Five 
Sisters are kept employed in it. 

Next we come to the busy laundry where two Sisters are helped 
by a company of black girls. A porter is also necessary here. 

pstairs we find ourselves with the foundlings. This interesting 
portion of the work is often to us, as it was to our father S. Vincent, 
a burden and a sorrow ; the burden of finding everything for little 
creatures left to public charity! It is a mystery how we find the 
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wherewithal, even with quétes, lotteries, bazaars, which latterly could 
not be attempted. There are about one hundred children here. 
About half of them are en xourrice. The nurses have to be paid 
twenty francs a month—payments that add greatly to our difficulties. 
If you could see the state in which we get most of these derelicts 
your heart would indeed be touched—scarcely covered, revoltingly 
dirty. One day one of these unfortunate creatures (a little girl) was 
found on the sea-shore, half eaten by the wild dogs ; another day one 
was left before our Dispensary, covered with filth, and bearing the 
traces of where it had been bitten by the dogs before it was rescued. 


The writer then passes in review their boarding-schools, orphan- 
age (from which, she mentions, five young women left in one 
year to enter religion in France), and the various attendant works ; 
all of which, however interesting, is too like the details of similar 
institutions in England and France to need repeating here. One 
detail bears repetition ; of the negro girls and women who come to 
he cared for, some ask to be received into the religion which has 
inspired such charity, and remain faithful friends of their bene- 
factors. One young negro, whom the writer praises as “une 
perle bien precieuse,” had just entered religion in another Order. 
The reader may readily form an idea of what an extensive and 
praiseworthy work of Christian charity is here carried on. The 
statistics of one year show that 163,052 Mussulmans were served 
in the Dispensary, and 57,060 Europeans. Besides, 2,962 Euro- 
peans and 115 Mussulmans were visited at their homes in their 
sickness, whilst 2,823 sick were what is styled “ visités dans 
Jes villages.” This is so entirely Egyptian, and described by 
the same writer with such verve, that no apology is needed for 
giving it. This is how the five Dispensary Sisters spend their 
afternoons :— 

The evenings are passed scarcely less an ; they are divided 
between house and village visiting. Let me tell you of this last. 
It may truly be said that God protects the Sisters ; for in these out- 
of-the-way, narrow and half-savage retreats, no stranger has a right 
to enter: the Sisters are welcomed. The visiting has its cachet of 
originality. Generally the sisters are mounted on donkeys, carrying 
in one hand an umbrella—“ qui souvent fera l’office de sergent de 
_ pour se délivrer des curicux et des importuns ”—in the other 

and a basket with a few simple remedies, among which “la 
précieuse bouteille d’eau bénite,” finds a place. Thus they arrive ut 
the village of that day’s choice. As soon as the alarm of their 
presence is given, children, dogs, cats, geese, turkeys, tout le monde, 
rush together out of the same hut with cries beyond description. 
It is now easy to see where the umbrellas come in; “ habilement 
administré” they are “d’un grand secours!” This hubbub sets 
everybody afoot, and out all the inhabitants come from their holes 
(trou) to consult the perambulating doctors! Eye-salves, rhubarb, 
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magnesia, are gravely distributed according to the case; en revanche 
the “nonos” or infants are brought out in spite of Arab fear of 
the evil-eye which leads mothers to hide them away. Here the 
visitors make a rich harvest of dying little ones. Poverty, dirt, incon- 
duite, take thousands of victims annually from among the children. 


The Sisters of the Good Shepherd also are established in Egypt, 
where they work out their peculiar vocation in much the same 
round of arduous duties as forms their daily life in any of the 
hundred and thirty convents of their Rule, scattered over every 
region of the globe.* The special objects which this Order aims 
at achieving are “the conversion of sinners, the seeking and 
bringing back the lost sheep to the fold, the rescuing and reforma- 
tion of women and girls who have fallen, and the protection and 
care of those who are in danger of falling into evil courses.” Their 
status and work at Port Said have been recently so well described 
by a Capuchin Fathert that we shall not hesitate to quote from 
it in preference to any account we could substitute. 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd were established at Port Said 
in 1863, with the kind help of M. de Lesseps. Their work comprises 
the Hospital, which belongs to the Egyptian Government.¢ ‘The 
service of the hospital receives annually 3,600 francs (£144). They 
have besides a School for the Penitents, who are at the charge of the 
Sisters, an orphanage for girls, where are also some children deserted 
by their parents, and lastly, a day school and a boarding school. 
Three scholars only pay a small pension (!), the others are admitted 
free. French is taught, and to the more advanced English and 
Italian, and where it is desired by parents either Arabic, German, 
or Dutch. In the day school a third of the scholars are taught 
gratuitously, the others pay sums varying from two to ten francs 
monthly. 

Such are the existing works. But the Sisters have long desired 
to establish another of growing and urgent necessity at Port Said— 





* They have in the United Kingdom fourteen Convents, with Houses of 
Refuge for penitents, women in distress, female prisouers, certified in- 
dustrial and reformatory schools, &c., attached. See a list of these and an 
interesting sketch of the Order, and its rapid growth since the establish- 
ment of a “generalate” at Angers in 1835, in Mr. Murphy’s excellent 
book, “ Terra Incognita, or the Conveuts of the United Kingdom” (1876), 
p. 328 and p. 381. 

+ Pére Henri, in Les Missions Catholiques, June 22, 1882, p. 239. 

t The supervision of this hospital (not the ordinary “serving”’ of it) 
which was accepted by these Sisters with the approbation of their Bishop 
at Alexandria, is outside their peculiar line of work; sometimes such 
offers as this of the hospital if refused would deprive the Good Shepherd 
Nuns of their only chance of gaining any opening for the duties more 
distinctively their own. In this hospital, between 1866 and 1870, we 
may mention, 184 Catholics died, of whom all but one received the rites 
of the Church and made a happy end. 
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a free school with workroom. In their day school they cannot 
accept every sort of scholar—to do so would rob them at once of the 
best pupils, and want of space forbids any extension of numbers. 
So far the Sisters have not refused any orphan applying for shelter 
and food, even lodging them here and there in their own house. But 
at Port Said, and more particularly in the Arab village, there are 
hundreds of children whose parents cannot pay for schooling. 
Numbers of young girls are here growing up without means of being 
instructed, and without knowledge whereby to gain a livelihood. No 
moral lesson ever reaches them; is it then to be wondered at that so 
great a number of them—* to get their bread,” as they say—enter 
on the way of perdition? How many of them, with religion and 
knowledge, would have become honest servants, wives, mothers of 
good families ! 

The Sisters are not alone in their desire to establish such a school. 
The English, seeking to spread their influence everywhere, are trying 
to create here a free primary school which, naturally, will be Protes- 
tant; neither money nor support is wanting to them. The Good 
Shepherd Nuns as naturally, being dedicated by their vow to the 
salvation of souls, have the holy ambition of doing all they can to 
save their children from heretical teaching. 

The Suez Canal Company, approving of the projects of the Nuns, 
have promised them a site on which they may build their new 
establishment. If this be done they must build; but without 
other resources than such as are barely enough for their actual needs, 
how shali they dare to begin? Eight hundred pounds at least would 
be necessary for building, and such furnishing as books, chairs, and 
desks. 

Two years after the hospital at Port Said was put under their 
charge, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd were established at 
Suez; whilst at Cairo they have two convents, one of which (at 
Choubrah) was commenced so long ago as 1846. It was from 
these two Cairene houses that the Sisters were exiled to France 
by the events of five months ago, as shall be presently narrated. 
On their return to Cairo in November last they found their 
house untouched, the natives having carefully guarded it for 
them ; even the unbaked bread was there, as they had left it, in 
the bin! But the misery and sufferings of their exodus are not 
the ills they complain of—they deplore the difficulty of gathering 
their staff together again, from the poverty in which they are 
left, and the need of appealing for charitable help. The expenses 
of the return of so large a body of fugitives from Europe is 
alone an item, for them, unassisted, simply ruinous; and they 
need funds, too, for the increased distress around them and 
clamorous demands for their services.* 





* See the letter appealing for help for the Sister at Cairo from the 
Superioress of the Convent of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith, W., in 
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There will be no need to enter into further details of con- 
ventual and missionary work of other Orders: and we fear to 
tire the reader. We can only mention the Sisters of the Mother 
of God, as they are called, whose house and school for girls of the 
highest social grade in Alexandria, only a year established, was 
looted, although not burned; the Sisters of S. Joseph who 
courageously remained at their posts throughout riots, fire, and 
war, 1n their hospitals at Alexandria and Cairo; and the Sisters 
de Sacré Coeur, who have a high school for girls in Cairo. The 
Christian Brothers teach, as we have seen, the college attached to 
the Franciscan house in Alexandria and belonging to the Fathers, 
as they also do in Cairo; and they possess a very excellent 
school at Ramleh, where they have their house of novitiate. This 
last was much hurt by shells and was afterwards looted. The 
Jesuit Fathers, as is well known, have in Alexandria a recently- 
established house, which wag looted but not destroyed, and at Cairo 
is their College of the Holy Family, attached to which is the young 
and still small seminary for Copt students for the priesthood.* 
The inmates of this last, being less wealthy than those of the 
College, had to be removed out of danger by their zealous 
superior, Pére Jullien. They were taken to Beirit. 

This sketch will enable the reader better to appreciate the 
accounts of the sufferings endured by the religious exiled in June 
and July of last year, and better to measure the extent of the check 
given and the injury inflicted thereby on their numerous good 
works. We have no concern here with inquiry as to the remote 
causes or the immediate occasion of that first harbinger of the 
coming storm, the massacres in Alexandria of the 11th of June. 
That incident, as is well known, created a panic among the 
European residents of Egypt, and during the ensuing weeks 
families hurried from all the towns of the interior on their way 
to a place of refuge, Europe, Syria, anywhere—many of them, 
with little if any means, scarcely knowing where. It will be re- 
membered that without exception all the inmates of religious 
houses, priests on the missions, &c., announced their firm deter- 
mination to remain where they were in the fulfilment of their 
various duties. But as the danger grew more threatening 
Superiors of houses began to remove from the country all those 
members who could be dispensed with, together with pupils, 
orphans, &c. Finally, almost on the eve of the English bom- 





the Tablet of December 9, and a still more urgent appeal on the following 
Saturday. 

* The Missions Catholiques, of Dec. 22, 1882, contains an excellent map 
of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, showing the numerous Missions of the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Lyons Province, with interesting statistics as to the 
number of missionaries, schools, &c. &c. 
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bardment of Alexandria on the 11th of July, the Consuls of 
various nations peremptorily ordered them allaway. Then began 
that hurried and terrible flight from Egypt which has already 
been so graphically described in the public press.* Then came 
the massacres of Tantah and Kafr-Zaiyat, and the bombardment 
and petroleum burning of Alexandria, which left that gay city a 
heap of smoking ruins. The horrors of those two days after the 
bombardment, a short but hideous reign of terror, need not 
be described. The Zimes correspondent of the 15th of July 
says he met among the ruinsa poor Frenchwoman to whom he 
said that it recalled the Commune. Her answer : “ Monsieur, j’étais 
14; c’est pire que Paris,” was unfortunately not an exaggeration. 
Sad gift to Egypt of European civilization this petroleum and 
history of the Paris Commune! The same correspondent also 
mentions an incident of his journey through the ruined streets 
which we shall transcribe :— 

As I walked on, I tried, but failed, to distinguish one house from 
another. Ina place which I have seen almost daily for seventeen 
_— I could not even find out the openings of the familiar streets 

eading to the markets. I could only guess where certain familiar 
houses had been from the proximity to the statue, which stood alone 
in the centre. As I walked, bounding from side to side to avoid the 
falls of masonry, an offensive odour would cause me to look through 
the smoke. At last we distinguished two moving figures. We went 
to them, and I acted as interpreter, while they told us a history 
which reminded one of Dante’s Inferno. I have no time to enter 
into the descriptions of all they recounted, for I am writing this in a 
rolling ship, which is hurrying off with my despatch; but the per- 
fect calmness, the utter absence of excitement with which they told 
the tale of horrors, the business-like accuracy with which they 
showed us where we were to go to find persons in distress, and the 
quiet manner in which, after giving us all the information we re- 
quired, they left to return to their work of danger and charity, as 
quietly as if there were nothing extraordinary in their position, was 
proof of a sort of heroism which won the admiration of all and 
compels me to give their names. They were Pére Guillaume, a 
Belgian Franciscan, and Frére Mivielle, a French Lazarist. 

We need only remark that this heroism was shared by all the 
priests who were allowed to remain in the city, and by nuns no 
less, as we shall presently see. Pére Guillaume was one of the 
eleven Franciscans who so remained, and Pére (not Frére) 
Mivielle was the companion of that other Lazarist Pére Gail- 





* See especially the interesting letters from Peres Jullien and Mechin, 
S.J., in the Month of September, October, and November. 
An interesting account from the pen of Pére Guillaume, headed :— 
“ Les événements d’Alexandrie. La ville aprés le bombardement,” will be 
found in Les Missions Catholiques, 8 Septembre, 1882. 
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lard whose heroic death we have already related.* The beautiful 
College of the Lazarist Fathers and Church, as we have before 
mentioned, were burned on the night of the 13—14th, and will 
have to be entirely rebuilt. The cost will be great, and the whole 
damage done is very considerable. The “ Miséricorde” opposite, 
already described, which was, like the College, abandoned before 
the siege—-the orphans having been removed to the European 
Hospital—was damaged by fire, but not destroyed. At the 
European Hospital, the Sisters of Charity who serve it were 
earnestly entreated, several times prior to the bombardment, to 
flee to the ships. But the Superioress, Sceur Peyramond, answered 
in their name: “ Should we go on sea to escape danger, who will 
take care of our poor sick, some of whom are in extremis and 
cannot be moved? What should we do with the little orphans 
and foundlings, some of them only a few months old? We have 
made the sacrifice of our lives, and if we are to die we'll die with 
the sick and the children.” And so fifteen Sisters remained with 
their brave Superioress, who for thirty-six years has lived in 
Alexandria, where she is justly held in general veneration. 


A few brave men joined the Sisters, asking, as an honour, to be 
shut up with them for their defence. But they agree that Sceur 
Peyramond surpassed them all in calm courage and presence of 
mind. With extraordinary energy she herself, with her already old, 
woman’s arm, vigorously repulsed an Egyptian officer who, followed 
by a band of Zaptiehs, tried to enter the hospital under pretence 
of getting medicines, but in reality to pillage, if for nothing worse. 
During the bombardment and the more fatal days that followed 
amidst the furious cries of the Arabs as they looted and burned and 
massacred, she directed the Sisters not to interrupt any duty or com- 
munity observance. ‘The sick were as regularly visited, as affection- 
ately cared for, and the religious exercises of the house as quietly 
gone through, as if all were peace, and with a calm and punctualit 
simply admirable. I had the honour of chatting several times wit 
this noble lady. She related the incidents that I have reported, with 
touching simplicity, as things quite usual, deserving no praise and 
only matters of duty. 


So writes M. Victor Guérin in his letter of July 29 to the 





* The version by Pére Mivielle himself of that pg with the English 


marines and officers, written only for the eye of one of his brethren, will, 
perhaps, suggest to the reader the same calmness and self-possession 
which so astonishes the Times correspondent. “ Ils (trois officiers anglais 
et trois civils) semblaient fort étonnés de rencontrer des Européens et 
nous étions les premiers qu’ils voyaient. M. le contréleur me dit que nous 
n’étions pas en sécurité dans la ville, qu'il fallait aller & bord. Sur ma 
réponse que j’étais 4 l’hépital, ot il y avait prés de deux cents personnes, 
tant d’entants-trouvés que malades, il me dit : ‘ Il faut évacuer l’hépital ! je 
vous donnerai des bras pour transporter & bord les malades et les enfants.’ 
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Minister of Public Instruction.* And he proceeds to formally 
recommend her to the attention of the Minister for her noble con- 
duct, adding justly and gracefully : “Il me semble que la croix 
de la Légion d’Honneur ne saurait étre mieux placée que sur la 
poitrine & la foix si sainte, si pure, et si héroique de la Seur 
Peyramond.” Had Sister Peyramond been an English lady 
with whom this heroism was the inspiration of tie moment, 
and not also the deliberate dedication of a lifetime, her name 
would have resounded abroad and her calm courageous face 
have become as familiar from our illustrated papers as that 
of Miss Nightingale during the Crimean War. It is some- 
what interesting to learn that an English officer was so struck 
with her bravery and quiet heroism that he offered to obtain 
her a medal from the Queen. The good Sister, with her 
wonted simplicity, said she would prefer a donation for the poor ; 
and quite recently she was the recipient of a donation of £25, 
sent to her by Her Majesty. 

The Christian Brothers had by order of their Superior left Alex- 
andria: their house at Ramleh was looted. The house of the 
Jesuit Fathers was also looted. And the two Jesuits who re- 
mained in it were the only victims among the religious who 
suffered bodily hurt at the hands of the rioters. Pére de Dianous 
and Pere Mechin were seized, clubbed, and dragged by soldiers 
to a station, where they were imprisoned : and whence they for- 
tunately escaped. As to the Franciscan Fathers, it will be inter- 
esting to relate a few incidents that have not yet appeared in print, 
When matters became critical in Egypt, Padre Guido, the present 
“Custos Sancte Terre,” came from Jerusalem to visit the 
Fathers. In touching words of exbortation he invited the able 
Fathers and Brothers to follow the example of their noble ancestors, 
who frem the days of S. Francis had fearlessly faced danger 
and given up their lives at the post of duty. There , was, 
without exception, a quick and ready response to his appeal. 
The Franciscans remained. Through the terrible days of the 
llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th of July, eleven religious, together 
with about 150 men, women, and children, who had fled to them 
for shelter, were shut up in the convent at Alexandria. Food was 
wanting, a few sea biscuits being their almost sole support for the 
three days. Their sufferings were intense, and the crowd of 





Je le remerciai de ses offres et reseignements et lui dis que je transmet- 
trais les uns et les autres 8 mon supérieur qui était 4 l’hdpital, Comme 
je le quittais, il me dit: ‘Si vous manquez de vivres ou si vous avez 
besoin de quoi que ce soit, addressez-vous & l’officier qui commandera les 
hommes chargés d’occuper les portes de la ville.’ Le pére Guillaume et 
moi nous dirigedmes alors vers les rues les plus incendiées, &c.” 

* See Le Monde, 12 Novembre, 1882, 
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refugees had to be fed and lodged for at least six weeks after- 
wards. But Providence sent them help ; some friends were mindful 
of them and forwarded from Malta a few sacks of potatoes, a most 
welcome gift: and so lives were spared. They had serious losses : 
the damage done to their scarcely-finished chapel near the new 
port is estimated at 20,000 francs. The monastery adjoining S. 
Catherine’s Church in the city was struck by three shells. The 
damage done was considerable, the escape from destruction was 
narrow. A fourth shell went into the hospital adjoining, and 
having destroyed about a dozen beds, buried itself quietly in a 
mattress. In its passage to the hospital this enormous shell 
passed so near the window of one of the Fathers as to shatter 
to pieces the basin in which he was washing his hands. 

At Ramleh the Franciscan house and church were pillaged ; 
not a thing being left which the looters could either carry away 
or destroy. The loss is estimated at 9,000 francs, a gigantic 
sum for their poverty to face. An incident in the pillaging 
which gives a glimpse of the horrors of those days occurred in 
this house at Ramleh. To escape from the furious Arabs, a Lay- 
brother and about twenty-eight Christians who, with him, 
could not escape, found a hiding-place beneath the roof of 
the house. Here they had to remain during two days and two 
nights, whilst the looting went on below, and the hideous yells 
and occasional crash of buildings told of the horrors outside. 
They were quite without either food or drink, and were next the 
roof under an Egyptian July sun! Their sufferings from thirst 
were, as may be imagined, agonizing. Two young men of the 
company could endure it no longer and, driven desperate by thirst, 
ventured out. They were seized downstairs by the Arabs and 
quickly murdered. One incident of the last night of their im- 
prisonment, when the agony of thirst was threatening to drive 
away reason itself, would show, could it be related in these pages, 
that they had reached the last stages of human endurance. 
Though the Fathers lost all belonging to house and church at 
Damanhér—where a valuable marble altar was destroyed—they 
escaped such extremes of personal suffering. At Cairo, Port Said, 
Ismailia, Suez, and Damietta, the Fathers also remained to do 
what priestly or charitable office they should find occasion—and 
they found abundance: in some cases they were protected by 
Arabi. 

The Sisters of the Third Order (seventy-two in number) left 
Egypt by order of their Superiors. The reader will have met them 
in various places as part of that exodus from Egypt during the latter 
half of July, of which so many descriptions have been written. The 
fugitives suffered on the whole, perhaps, more than those who re- 
mained. In the case of the Franciscan Sisters some of them had 
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very narrow escapes, others of them were protected by the 
Bedouins, all suffered great hardships and privations. They were 
very poor: they have returned to their convent homes still 
poorer : some of them, in December, were described by friends as 
in want of everything—though to themselves the wants of the 
poor whom they are unable to relieve is the sorest trial. 

At Kafr-Zaiyat the Franciscans, both Sisters and Fathers, were 
rescued from almost certain death by the chief of a tribe of 
Bedouins with his men, and protected during some ten days with 
great kindness and courtesy in their own camp. It is to this 
Sheikh—a humane and charitable man—that reference is made 
in the following sentence in the Times correspondent’s letter of 
October 12, from Cairo :— 


Ihave received a touching petition from Franciscan Sisters and 
Monks, asking that British iufluence may be used to procure the 
release of the Bedouin Sheikh Gibali, who rescued them from 
massacre at Kafr-Zaiyat, and treated them with generous and 
courageous kindness, and who is now in prison. Recompense to 
such men, unfortunately few in number, is even more important than 
compensation to sufferers. 


The Sheikh had been accused by an Arab through mere 
personal hatred, and after some kind of “ native ” trial had been 
condemned and imprisoned at Cairo. The Franciscans, impelled 
by gratitude, used every effort to make known his innocence and 
obtain his release. They applied to various English authori- 
ties, and doubtless the above kind words in the Times hurried 
the matter to its conclusion. The Sheikh was liberated by order 
of the Khedive. One of the Fathers who had the affair greatly at 
heart met the Sheikh on his departure from the undeserved prison 
and accompanied him thence to Kafr-Zaiyat. On arriving at 
their destination, the Friar found himself forced by the delighted 
Bedouins to take part in the honours of a “triumph.” The 
tribe met them at the railway station, forced the unwilling 
Father on horseback, and conducted him alongside their rescued 
Sheikh in solemn procession to their camp, where the glad event 
was celebrated in true Arab fashion, the Friar having to share 
with the Sheikh the congratulations of the delighted people. 

Having gone so far, farther than we had intended, towards a 
relation of the recent revolution in Egypt, a further brief word as 
to the subsequent course of events will be necessary to complete 
it. The usual proportion of Catholic soldiers was to be found in 
the ranks of the British Army sent out from England during the 
month of August. Larger quantities were naturally to be found 
insuch corps as the 18th Royal Irish and the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
both of which figured so conspicuously (and lost of their men in 
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proportion) in the brilliant attack on Tel-el-Kebir. Five Catholic 
army chaplains were scnt out—a fair proportion to the need ; not an 
abundant one, as indeed could hardly be expected.* They found, 
however, everywhere priests ready to assist them. Indeed, the 
Franciscans at Alexandria attended to the spiritual concerns of our 
Catholic soldiers and sailors before the arrival of the army 
chaplains, and afterwards continued to help in hospital and in 
Sunday’s duties. At Ismailia an Irish priest lent assistance 
during the whole of the campaign. Such service was of course 
offered for higher motives than either selfish or patriotic ones ; 
and they care little, and would probably not like our reference to 
the fact, that their service has been left without even re- 
cognition. At Ismailia the Franciscans gave up half their 
house to the officers of the 87th during several weeks; their 
offer of the chapel for service as an hospital it was not found 
necessary to accept. It is worthy of being put on record here 
that the Catholic soldiers gave great edification by their devotion 
and fervent frequentation of the sacraments. Letters to Francet 
frequently made mention at the time not only of the earnestness 
of the clergy but, what was a surprise to Frenchmen, the 
thoroughness of the religion of the men. When told by a 
chaplain that out of 700 Catholies of one corps, some 30 only had 
not been to their duties, the French priest who tells this, writes 
also: ‘Cela me fait faire bien des reflexions.” Another writes 
home that five-sixths of the soldiers are Catholics (a too partial 
estimate doubtless!) and adds for the proper appreciation of the 
news in France : “ et ces Catholiques 1a ne le sont pas seulement de 
nom.”t Honour to the brave soldiers both Irish and English who 
reflected credit on their religion and clergy by testifying thus 
before the world how sincere is their love of it. And, indeed, the 
work of confessions kept several priests almost constantly em- 
ployed ; sometimes in one of the tents, sometimes in chapels ; at 
another time a chaplain might be seen walking up and down at a 





* Seven Church of England chaplains, three Presbyterian and two 
Wesleyan, also accompanied the troops. Of course Catholics look to 
their chaplains for so much more of spiritual duty, that perhaps they 
yr to Protestants not easily satisfied. On the motion, however, of 

r. Arthur Moore, in the House of Commons, an additional priest was 
sent out whose services were to be available for the English sailors. 

+ Several of these appeared in French newspapers and one or two in 
pa issions Catholiques. Unfortunately we have not made note of names 
or dates. 

+ There is a bright little sketch of a military Mass in Ramleh, from a 
French Christian Brother in the Huvres des écoles d’ orient, November, 1882, 
the interest of which isin the surprise of this good Brother at the devotion 
exhibited by the Irish soldiers (for the description shows they were Irish) : 
“Quelle bonne tenue! Quel silence!” &c. 
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short distance from the tents or seated under an umbrella, while 
a succession of men came and went one by one, staying at his 
side for a few minutes. At another time as the men advanced to 
an assault, one of the chaplains walked down the lines of 
regiment after regiment, and after an act of contrition from the 
Catholics here and there gave them absolution—perhaps their 
‘last! In the assault on Tel-el-Kebir, as the newspapers told us, 
Father Bellord, one of the chaplains, while accompanying the 
Brigade of Guards, was wounded.* All the Catholic chaplains, 
and we believe the chaplains of all denominations, did their work 
zealously and well. There is great probability that (after the 
occupation of Cairo and the restoration of the Khedive) chap- 
lains of each denomination would have been decorated by the 
Khedive with the Order of the Medjidie, had not the senior Catho- 
lic chaplain and the senior chaplain of the Church of England 
signed a protest against the troops being ordered to take part 
in the procession of the Holy Carpet. Those who have seen or read 
the ceremonies accompanying this—religious ceremonies as far as 
the appreciation of the native goes—and who believe in addition 
that the Mussulmans neither court nor care for Christian par- 
ticipation in it—nay, appear to have altered their route to escape 
unbelieving eyes—will consider that the chaplains have lost their 
decoration by action highly creditable to themselves. 

With the close of the war and the return of peace, bands of 
European and Oriental refugees began to make their way back to 
Egypt. As early as the 17th of August the Father Guardian of 
the Franciscans at Alexandria (The Very Rev. F. Mathew) wrote 
to the Procureur des Missions in France: ‘“ The needs of the poor 
unfortunates become greater than we know how to meet. Every 
steamer brings hither a large number of both Europeans and 
Orientals. The first are aided by their respective consuls, but the 
second have no resource but priests.” Everywhere there is similar 
need ; and if generous help be withheld the serious check which 
the riots and exodus have given to Catholic life and good works 
will be considerably prolonged. 

More especially is this true of the work of education, since, as 
we hope to further show in a future article, the foundation of 
Catholic hopes in Egypt, whether for the welfare of the flock or 
for the spread of our holy religion outside present limits, is laid 
in the already numerous and efficient Catholic schools of both 





* We are glad to see in the Gazette of Dec. 1, that the Rev. J. Bellord, 
chaplain of the fourth class, is to be chaplain of the third class, “in 
recognition of services during the recent operations in Egypt.” Father 
Collins was also brought to the notice of the authorities for his brave con- 
duct at Tel-el-Kebir—but his name, strangely enough, does not appear in 
the despatches sent home by General Wolseley. 
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boys and girls. Indeed, our Sisterhoods are in a position of 
peculiar advantage in a country where religion and national 
habits are only now tending towards the recognition of education 
for girls. For in Egypt as elsewhere parents feel confidence in 
entrusting their daughters to women of such high moral prin- 
ciple and unmistakable sincerity. Propagandism is not exercised 
towards their young charge: even non-Catholic writers on Egypt, 
who are very slow to acknowledge anything complimentary to or 
even satisfactory concerning Catholics, admit this. But if in 
many an English school the Protestant prejudices of so many cen- 
turies’ growth are broken down by mere intermixture with Catholic 
pupils, and the knowledge gained by insight into the life and 
principles of priest or nun—it must be so, in some measure, even 
in Egypt. And the measure ,will increase in proportion to 
the educational efficiency and the advantages offered by our 
schools. Moslem bitterness against unbelievers may be great, 
but Moslem hearts are susceptible, especially in youth, to kindly 
influences, and to the force of gentle and virtuous example. 

As to the quality of teaching and the excellence of discipline 
and results in our Catholic schools and colleges of Egypt we may 
speak with great confidence. We need not contend that every 
village school is perfection to the fastidious critic who goes on a 
tour to Egypt, familiar with the precocious advance of the infan- 
tine mind under our home system of standards and examinations, 
nor yet try to show that our schools are the best of their kind 
in Egypt—though we believe they are, each in its class, as good 
as they can be. The very names of some of the teachers—Jesuit, 
Christian Brother, Sister of the Sacré Coeur—are sufficient cri- 
terion that what is possible under the circumstances is being done. 

But a supreme argument in favour of the claims of Catholic 
schools in Egypt is the prevalence and intensity of Protestant effort 
to multiply their own schools among the Mussulman and Copt 
populations. What is being done by them and by both Govern- 
ment schools and schools (already to be found in Egypt) which 
are professedly undenominational, in scholastic work pure and 
simple, is outside our present purpose,* as it would be also to in- 
quire into the success of our own Catholic schools on the same 
lines. The three R’s are probably well taught in every one of 
these establishments, quite irrespective of its religious colour cr 
want ofall colouring. But the zeal of American missionaries or of 





* Information on this head may be gathered from scores of books on 
Egypt, handbooks and hooks of travel. An excellent and full account 
will be found in Mr. McCoan’s “ Egypt as it is” (London: Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin), chapter x., “ Public Instruction,” 
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English ladies aims at least beyond these avowed objects of a school, 
and already they boast of success among the Copt and of large 
hope of success among the Mussulman populations. What is the 
exact truth about such success we might help to point out if space 
remained. What we must urge is, that if error instinctively 
sees in schools the means to the end, the schools are equally the 
means to the end of the Catholic missioner. The generuus 
support lent to American and other schools is in the strong 
hope of results from education, and a way to the Moslem 
heart, to the prejudice of prepossessions and hostility—why should 
not we of the Faith work with equal zeal ?* There is no Catholic 
organization or school yet in Egypt that is English and Catholic : 
our nationality hitherto has been on the side of the Established 
religion. It is to be hoped that with an increase of English in- 
fluence we may find the opportunity and the means of sending 
irom our own scanty missionary resources to help on in Egypt 
the spread of true religion. Meanwhile, all praise to the brave 
and zealous priests and religious men and women of other 
nations, whose labours and strict lives and daily sacrifices and 
patience under recent sore affliction, we have tried to make a little 
better known in England. They have, or will before these lines 
are read, have all gone back to their former homes—in too many 
cases, alas! to empty houses, to more numerous poor, to a dimi- 
nution of receipts from scholars who pay ; for it need not be re- 
marked how prevalent incompetency will now be, and for a long 
time to come, among returned families whose homes are burned, 
trade ruined or only to be recovered by slow steps, or whose 
bread-winner perhaps has been a victim to the Arab club. Let it 
be remembered that in Egypt as elsewhere Protestant organiza- 
tions, whether English ore American, are plentifully supplied with 
money—as compared with Catholic ones, abundantly supplied. 
The “ CEuvre des Ecoles d’Orient,’ from whose little bulletin we 
have more than once quoted, is one of the three great works which 
the Holy Father, as will be remembered, selected for reeommen- 
dation to the charity of the Catholic world in the proclamation of 
the last Jubilee. We venture to suggest that this Association of the 
Schools of the East is an excellent channel by which to forward 
substantial help to Catholic educational efforts in Egypt.t This 
(Euvre supported or largely subsidized no fewer than forty Catho- 





* So far as zealous work is sufficient, however, the religious already in 
the field have long been doing all that zealous labour can do aided | by 
earnest prayer. Probably if English Catholics could see the need of 
poommesy help, and the grave issues dependent on that help, they would 
gl give. 

= Subeline for the present crisis have been recommended by the Holy 
Father, who has headed the list with a substantial offering of his own. 
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lic educational establishments in Egypt at the time of the outbreak, 
in which at least 3,500 young boys and girls received a good educa- 
tion. , 


It will be seen that we have found space only for a considera- 
tion of Catholicism among that portion of the Egyptian popula- 
tion which is foreign to its soil: and our space is at an end. We 
hope to be allowed to complete the subject by a reference to the 
two great classes of the indigenous Egyptians, the Fellahin, and 
the Copts, in a succeeding number of this Review. 


——~mnnorn hea 


Art. VIII—IRELAND: HER FRIENDS AND FOES. 


1. New Iveland: Political Sketches and Personal Remi- 
nisvences of Thirty Years of Ivish Public Life. By 
A. M. Scttivan. Eighth Edition. Glasgow: Cameron & 
Ferguson, 1882. 

2. The Amervican-Ivish and their Influence on Irish Politics. 
By Puiuie H. Bacenat. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1882. 


HE two books at the head of our article are by two very 
different men, and written in a very different spirit. Mr. 
Alexander M. Sullivan is too well known to require a word from 
us. A consistent patriot, a good Catholic, a moderate Nationalist, 
and an eloquent writer and speaker, his figure has been before 
the eyes of his countrymen ever since O’Connell passed away. 
This new edition of his fascinating book contains four fresh 
chapters, entitled respectively, “Gathering Clouds,” “ Obstruc- 
tion,” “The Land League,” and “ Agrarian Revolution.” They 
bring down the story of New Ireland to the summer of the pre- 
sent year—to that day in May when the Phenix Park murder 
clouded over the fair sky of Ireland’s hopes. About these new 
chapters, as we shall refer to them from time to time, we need 
only say here that every English politician ought to read the 
history of “Obstruction” as Mr. Sullivan puts it. Never was 
a misjudged case presented in a more convincing light. Mr. 
Bagenal is a writer not unknown to the public as a student of 
Irish-American doings and concerns. His book is the work of a 
Protestant Englishman, and he is without sympathy for the 
national aspirations of the Irish people. But it is very fairly 
written, and contains much valuable information on the subject 





Anything sent to the Director of the CLuvre, Rue du Regard, 12, Paris, 
is forwarded to its destination if specified, to the general fund if not 
specified, One franc a year is all that is ordinarily asked: ten trancs 
brings the subscriber a copy of the bi-monthly bulletin, 
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of the Fenian association and about Irish emigration to the 
unoccupied lands of the Western States of the Union. To its 
pages we shall have recourse more than once. 

On the evening of Sunday, Nov. 12, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
speaking to a crowded meeting in the Boston Theatre, said :— 

The history of Ireland has not been in vain. Her hardships, her 
sacrifices, her heroisms, have touched the hearts of the good, the 
noble, the manly, and the true, even among the people of England ; 
and we have learned in Ireland to draw a great distinction between 
the massesof the English people, and the oligarchy of the British go- 
verning classes that have betrayed and oppressed the people of Ireland. 

These words were received with applause by the large audience 
of American citizens who had assembled to hear him. There 
was a peculiar significance in the reception which Mr. Sullivan’s 
eloquent words met with from that meeting. Boston is the head- 
quarters of what is probably the largest, certainly the most respect- 
able, of the three parties into which the American-Irish seem to 
be atpresentdivided. Mr. A. P.Collins (nowthe Hon. A. P. Collins, 
for he was elected last month to represent Massachusetts in the 
House of Representatives) is the President of the Land League 
organization in America, and he, with Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly, 
the proprietor and editor of the Boston Pilot, are the leaders of 
that section of their fellow-countrymen who love Ireland ardently, 
but are ready to listen to reason and sternly denounce crime.* 
When Mr. Sullivan utters words like these, and is cheered by 
such an assembly as met him at Boston, we may be sure that 
the redress of the grievances of Ireland is not far off, and the 
day of friendship between England and Ireland is at hand. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the English people, as a 
nation, do desire that Ireland shall be happy and prosperous. 
The English people, as a whole, are not actively hostile even to 
the religion of the people of Ireland; they have little or no 
sympathy with the landlords who draw their millions out of the 
country every year; and they have been, and are, deeply moved 
by the history of Ireland’s past wrongs and present sufferings. 
Mr. Sullivan speaks of the “oligarchy of the British governing 
classes.” That the government of England is in the hands of 
an oligarchy is true; and we are not sure that there is any harm 
in such a government. An oligarchy—that is, the government 
of a few—provided it is not a close oligarchy and does not feel 
strong enough to offer serious obstruction to the country’s 
demands, is a good and useful form ‘of government. It arrests, 
transforms, and turns into serviceable channels the huge wave of 





* The other two sections are represented respectively by the Irish 
World and its editor, Mr. Patrick Ford, and by the Irish Nation, owned 
by Mr. John Devoy ; both papers are published in New York. 
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energy which results from the motion of a whole nation. You 
can no more govern by the multitude—even if the multitude is 
not a mob—than you can light your streets by a thunderstorm. * 
The oligarchy which administers the British Empire, and which, 
in fact, makes the laws of that empire, is, no doubt, just that class 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen who are most obstinately prejudiced 
and hopelessly ignorant on the subject of Ireland. But it is quite 
evident that, if the nation has opened its eyes and enlarged its 
heart, the “ oligarchy” must follow the nation. We must take 
the evil with the good. The “oligarchy” sometimes does good 
service by standing between the people and the sudden realiza- 
tion of its whims or its frenzies; it must be tolerated when it 
thwarts its impulses of justice and generosity. But in a country 
like England this resistance cannot last long, if wisdom and 
justice are really on the side cf the nation. By the press, by 
public meetings, by debate, and, in the long run, by the _ballot- 
box, the right principles prevail and the right cause triumphs. 
Therefore ought these words of a moderate but enthusiastic 

Irishman like Mr. A. M. Sullivan to be taken as an augury of 
hope and as a promise of a good understanding, not long to be 
delayed, between England and Ireland. 

But at this moment, as during the past centuries, Ireland has 
her foes as well as her friends. Whilst her friends are sacrificing 
themselves like truest patriots for her welfare, her foes are ready 
as ever they were to sow dissension, to blow up the embers of 
dying strife, and to destroy every germ of hope for better times. 
Her enemies are in part beyond her bounds, but in part they 
are of her own household. We wish we could get over the too 
patent fact that a large and influential section of the English 
people are, by temperament, prejudiced against the Irish. If it 
were only their reason which was ill-instructed, or their informa- 
tion which was defective, both these shortcomings might be 
remedied—though for neither has the remedy been found very 
easy. But there is something deeper than this. Race, no doubt, 
has something to say to it. The Celt has never been really liked 
by the Teuton. Perhaps the converse is true also. But race 
is not everything. Habits, unchecked and handed down for 
generations, become hereditary instincts. So it is with English- 
men towards the Irish. For many generations, literature, political 
considerations, religious prepossessions, and social conditions have 
combined to burn into English sensibility an image of the Irish- 
man—an image false by defect and false by superfluity, distorted 
like a bad drawing, and repellant as only the creations of prejudice 
can be. We believe it is perfectly possible that a large number 
of Irishmen are quite as full of irrational prejudice against the 
English. But that is not the question at this moment, England 
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is the stronger nation, and she has, by her own confession, 
behaved very badly in the past; and it is just this national 
antipathy which on the one hand makes her do justice by half 
measures only, and, on the other, helps to lash her into moods of 
frenzy and fear when the Irish are more than usually impatient 
or ill-behaved. Proofs and examples of this irritable supercilious- 
ness are to be met with universally in English society. During 
the last twelve months the Times newspaper has had a leading 
article almost every morning on Irish affairs. These articles are 
marked by a coolness, a hardness, and a scarcely veiled contempt 
which are simply the reflection of the conversation of the London 
clubs. At times their tone has been wild, fierce, and blood- 
thirsty, as of a nation in a panic. The article which commented 
on the first news of the terrible and deplorable Phenix Park 
assassinations, was disgraceful in its unreasoning cry for ven- 
geance. But there is hardly a morning when this organ of all 
that is solid and respectable in English society does not do its 
best to exasperate the Irish people. Here, as a sample, is a pas- 
sage from an article written not three weeks ago, under the 
influence of the trial of Patrick Higgins :— 

It is to please something under three millions of the poorest, least 
enterprising, and least capable of Her Majesty’s subjects, that we 
are asked to drive a wedge into the base of the empire. If the 
operation would even benefit the discontented minority, one could 
understand the persistency with which the inadmissible claim is. 
urged. Lut every intelligent Irishman must know in his reflective 
moments that there is no political legerdemain to cure the real evils 
of his country. An ignorant, improvident, and not too hard-working 
population swarming upon poor soil under inclement skies need care 
very little who nominates the policemen of Dublin. Its salvation 
can be wrought out only by steady industry, emancipation from 
prejudice and superstition, and honest observance of the laws of 
conduct. Where these are, every desirable political blessing follows 
in due time ; where they are not, no shuffling of the political counters: 
will produce real improvement.* 

Now, this English writer ought to know that if the Irish 
people are “ignorant,” “ poor,” and “ unenterprising,” they lay 
the blame of it, to a large extent, on England. If their soil is. 
wretched and their skies inclement, it is for this very reason they 
object to the hard rackrenting of absentee landlords. To throw 
these epithets in their teeth, from the full-fed comfort of English 
middle-class life, is not only heartless, but it is also provoking to- 
the last degree. We note it here, not to complain, but to ask 
our readers to mark it well, as an exhibition which almost un- 
consciously betrays the real mind and heart of Englishmen 





* The Times, Dec. 10, 1882. 
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towards Ireland. It is still more disheartening to find that some 
of our ablest and best-intentioned statesmen betray, the moment 
they are off their guard, the same unamiable temper. Lord 
Derby, over whom the Liberal party are now rejoicing, is far- 
seeing and clear-headed, and certainly not a man who allows 
himself to be carried away by his feelings. Yet his speech at 
Manchester, on the 13th of December, is far from pleasant read- 
ing to one who is anxious for the pacification of Ireland. Of its 
substance we shall have something to say presently. What we 
wish to observe now is the recurring bitterness and callousness 
which come out in phrases and insinuations. He talks of tenants 
“clinging to holdings upon which they cannot live ;” he recom- 
mends emigration; but “Irish priests,” he says, “think, and 
think very justly, that the air of-a colony is not favourable to 
ecclesiastical institutions ;” he says, the people of Ireland are 
only five millions out of thirty, and reminds them that they have 
“ had the last two sessions almost to themselves.” This is either 
fatuous begging of the question, or an ill-timed pleasantry ; and 
in either case, unworthy of Lord Derby. It is a pleasing duty to 
say that we find none of this sneering in another speech, delivered 
on the following day at Glasgow, by Mr. W. E. Forster. Mr. 
Forster may be too little of a statesman to regulate a nation, but 
he certainly has an honest heart, and wants to understand and 
sympathize with Ireland. 

Among the enemies of Ireland we fear that we must still 
reckon a large number, both in England and in Ireland itself, who 
still feel fiercely on the subject of Protestant ascendency. The 
Protestant minority in Ireland have always clung to the dominant 
power of England out of the instinct of self-preservation. We 
are ready to admit that there is much less religious animosity 
than there has been. Mr. A. M. Sullivan, writing in 1877, says :— 

One of the best and brightest changes visible in Ireland is the 
almost total disappearance of sectarian animosities, and the kindly 
mingling of creeds and classes in the duties of every-day life... . « 
Even in Ulster these insensate feuds are steadily giving way. Such 
passions do not suddenly subside. Long atter better and nobler. 
feelings have gained the mastery, the fitful spasms of expiring fana- 
ticism will occasionally present their ghastly spectacle; but the end 
is none the less inevitably at hand. In Derry city the annual dis- 
plays that formerly involved periodical wreck and bloodshed have for 
the past five or six years, with scarcely an exception, been celebrated 
amidst declarations and demonstrations of mutual tolerance and 
good feeling. In Belfast and one or two of the neighbouring towns 
no such happy result has as yet been safely assured. .. . . But every 
season it becomes more and more plain that Ulster Orangeman and 
Ulster Catholic are equally desirous of terminating a state of things 
which was the scandal of Ireland and the reproach of Christianity. 
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Elsewhere, throughout the remaining provinces of the kingdom, 
concord, tolerance, and kindly feeling largely prevail.* 

He remarks, however, that sometimes conflicts seem to be 
religious when they are really political, Protestant being generally 
synonymous with Conservative and Catholic with Liberal. But— 


On the whole the painfully sharp distinctions and classifications 
of old times have softened down; and the different social classes 
and religious denominations no longer resemble so many warring 
tribes encamped upon the land.t 

These words were written five years ago. They are probably 
more completely true now than they were then. The fact that 
so many of the leaders of the Land League are not Catholics— 
the terrible Mr. Parnell himself being a Protestant—has taken 
much vituperative language out of the mouths of English editors 
and English members of Parliament. Yet it would be wrong not 
to reckon among the forces hostile to Ireland the Protestant 
feeling of England and of so many Irishmen. There exists, veiled 
or muffled though it be, a good, solid, lively, and effective Pro- 
testant spirit in the breasts of at least one-half of the politicians 
and writers who deal with such questions, and this spirit is 
answerable for a great deal more than is openly avowed. It is 
oniy when in leading articles such bitter words as “ superstition” 
slip into the catalogue of Ireland’s shortcomings, or when a 
considerable statesman talks jauntily and contemptuously of 
“the priests,” that one becomes aware of this hidden motive force 
in Irish politics.. But there it is, and it has to be reckoned with. 
It has to be reckoned with in Parliament, in the press, in the 
Dublin executive, and in the Irish magistracy. The facts which 
have come to light in connection with the composition of the 
juries in the late Dublin Judicial Commission are very significant 
indeed. After all the obloquy which has been heaped upon 
Mr. Gray for saying in the Freeman’s Journal that the 
Dublin juries were “ packed,” it appears from the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons who inquired into 
his committal by Mr. Justice Lawson for contempt of court, that 
there was only one single Catholic on all of the juries referred 
to, and that in every case the Government had exercised their 
right of challenge by excluding Catholics. The Daily Tele- 
graph, commenting on this matter weeks before these facts were 
absolutely proved, used these notable words :— 


We must, to convict murderers, secure by hook or by crook, by law 
or by challenge, metropolitan, Protestant and loyal jurics. 

The insinuation that Catholic Irishmen are necessarily disloyal 
should be marked. 





* “ New Ireland,” p. 391. 
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Neither the Saxon, however, nor the Protestant is at this 
moment the worst enemy of Ireland. The landlords, the English 
Parliament, and the Dublin Executive would soon be brought to 
terms—would have been so brought, even before the time we 
write—had not Irishmen an enemy within their own bounds which 
is threatening them with a worse destruction than famine and 
eviction. Englishmen have often wondered why the Irish clergy 
are comparatively silent at this crisis of Irish history. Why are 
not priests, and even bishops, at the head of the national move- 
ment, as they have been before? Why are such, inadequate 
representatives of Catholic Ireland as Mr. Parnell and Michael 
Davitt allowed to organize and lead the country whilst her own 
pastors stand aloof? Theanswer is simple. Thespectre of revo- 
lution has scared the clergy into silence. Their enemies have 
blamed them for being silent in another way, and for not 
denouncing that evil doctrine which has made itself heard, and 
those sickening crimes which go so far to dishearten every lover 
of his country. But this blame is mere spite. The clergy of 
Ireland have ranged themselves in a way which is perfectly mar- 
vellous in a national clergy on the side of law and loyalty. When 
we consider that they see with their own eyes the miseries of their 
people, and that they have naturally no love for England or for 
England’s government, but very decidedly the reverse, the fact 
that they have studiously abstained (with one or two undistin- 
guished and doubtful exceptions) from proclaiming any doctrine at 
variance with justice, law, or loyalty, is a most remarkable testi- 
mony of the power of their religious convictions. But if the 
clergy hold back and refuse, to a great extent, to identify them- 
selves with the National League, the reason is as we have stated. 
They feel themselves in the presence of revolution. 

When revolution is named in connection with Ireland, it is but 
the barest justice that we should speak without exaggeration, and 
with the most careful discrimination. We are told by scientific 
men that the germs of deadly disease which float in the air and 
impregnate our food and drink are harmless until they meet with 
a nidus fitted to develop them. So it is with infidelity, com- 
munism, and murder. Desperate men might have prowled about, 
wild words might have been flung stealthily on the country, 
American agitators might have passed to and fro from New York 
to Dublin, and nothing would have come of it had the Irish 
people been contented, happy, and free. As it is, deadly doc- 
trines have taken some root in Ireland, and the desperation of 
Russian Nihilism has had imitation there. The result is that 
there are four classes of the disaffected—classes which must be 
earefully distinguished, for their blameworthiness before God and 
men is of a very different degree. There is, first, a lawless secret 
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society ; secondly, there are the agitators, who know it exists 
and who encourage it, even if they do not belong to it; thirdly, 
there are the men who are genuinely fighting for constitutional 
reform, whether it be Home Rule or Repeal ; and, lastly, the rank 
and file of a discontented people, prepared to be tools of the secret 
society, and always sympathizing against constituted authorities. 

Any reader who wishes for a readable account of the Ribbon 
conspiracy, which from 1820 to 1870 was the terror of Irish 
landlords, may consult Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s ‘‘ New Ireland.”* 
Writing in 1877, Mr. Sullivan could say: “ Ribbonism has 
been killed off—has found existence impossible—according as a 
healthier public opinion has grown among the masses.”+ But it 
lingered and survived here and there; and, what was more 
important, it was ready, like half-extinguished embers, to kindle 
into life again when the wind blew and fresh fuel was found. 
The Fenian movement was begun just as the Ribbon confederacy 
had died down. It was in May, 1858, that James Stephens and 
O’Donovan Rossa began to enrol “a certain number of men 
sworn to fight.” In the course of the summer of that year the 
new society was denounced from the altar by the clergy of Cork 
and Kerry. The Nation, which was then in the management 
of Mr. A. M. Sullivan, uttered words of grave warning, and 
the Fenian movement (or Phenix conspiracy, as it was first 
called) was arrested, and would probably have disappeared, had 
not the Government in the following December resolved to arrest 
and prosecute. The prosecutions were nearly without result, and 
the movement was supposed to be at an end. But the truth 
was far otherwise. Not more than two years later (in 1860) 
Fenianism had transferred its centre to America, and was in full 
working order under James Stephens and John O’Mahoney, 
whilst its leaders in Ireland were Charles Kickham, John O’ Leary, 
and Thomas Clarke Luby. For the first four years it spent its 
chief efforts in discrediting the Catholic priesthood and the 
party of Constitutional Nationalists represented by the Nation 
newspaper. The utterances of its leaders at this time deserve to 
be commemorated, because they atford the key to much that 
subsequently happened. James Stephens, who was a socialist 
democrat of the French type, said :— 

Waste no time in attempting to gain the priests. Their one idea 
is—the good of Mother Church. Let the revolution only succeed ; 
Mother Church always knows how to adapt herself to accomplished 
facts. Besides, no priest is a tree agent. 

Thomas Francis Meagher, much earlier, had uttered a senti- 
* P. 33. + P.45. 


¢ See Stephens’s “‘ General Rules,” quoted in “The American Irish,” 
p. 144, 
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ment, which was well-known, and approved by too many American 
Irish. “ If the altar,” he said, ‘‘ were to stand between a man 
and his liberty, I should say down with the altar.’ A Pro- 
testant witness, Mr. Philip Bagenal, says emphatically that the 
effect of American (Irish) ideas since 1860 has been to break 
down the political power of the priest, and he shows, what indeed 
requires little proof, that the leaders of the Fenian movement were 
particularly bitter against the influence of the Catholic Church.* 
Michael Davitt started the Land agitation—the most formidable 
Irish movement that has ever been organized, not excepting that 
of O’Connell—in April, 1879, not yet four years ago. Mr. Parnell 
joined Davitt two months later, and in October of the same 
year the National Land League was formed. The question was 
—and is—what is the exact relation of the Land League leaders 
with Fenianism and with the scattered remnants of the Ribbon 
Society? When Davitt, in the autumn of 1879, was carrying 
on in the West the agitation which led to the foundation of the 
Land League, he, and probably Mr. John Dillon and Mr. O’Connor 
Power, were undoubtedly the leaders, in Ireland at least, of the 
Fenian organization. Mr. Sullivan seems to think that Michael 
Davitt, Mr. Pierce Egan and the other ‘“ Fenian” members 
of the Land League executive were not so very Fenian. We 
must; here allow him to speak for himself in a passage from the 
new chapters of his own interesting book :— 


The allegation so constantly made against the League that it 
was “veiled Fenianism,” obviously had its origin in the fact that 
men known to possess the confidence of an influential section 
of the “ Nationalist” party were put in posts of confidence, and were 
amongst the most active in the direction of affairs. But in one 
respect, at all events, this course was the most obvious conceivable, 
and was exceedingly serviceable. The dominant idea of the whole 
scheme was to bring into this open movement men from each and 
all the various schools of political action, constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional, hitherto working in isolated or antagonistic formations. 
“The Land” was a strong card for any of them to hold. It is mani- 
fest both Fenian and Ribbon organizations would grudge its 
exclusive possession to the new association, and that the latter 
would try and avert their absolute hostility, and secure their co- 
operation. Indeed, I believe, a difficulty of this nature was, throughout, 
one of the most delicate and critical troubles of the whole business. 
At the very moment when the Government press were denouncing 
the League as veiled Fenianism or disguised Ribbonism, it was, 





* Stephens meant to confiscate the estates of all who did not agree 
with him, to secularize education, to — religious bodies of their pro- 
perty, to take the education of the clergy into the hands of the State, 
and to make them as far as possible State officers, by paying them fixed 
stipends out of the national treasury.—See The American Irish, Ibid. 
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behind the scenes, hard set to allay Fenian and Ribbonite hostility, 
and convert it into goodwill if not co-operation. It is easy to dis- 
cern how such co-operation might become very embarrassing; for in 
all countries the members of secret political organizations have, 
from the very intensity of their own convictions, a tendency to con- 
vert co-operation into domination, and to become impatient or 
intolerant of others. How far in some country districts Ribbonism 
may have got a pull on a League branch, or how far in some other 
place, the Fenians may have obtained the controlling influence, it is, 
in my judgment, impossible to say. What can be truly affirmed is 
that the men whose names are given above, and especially Michael 
Davitt, long strove honourably and loyally to keep the League on the 
lines of its own open course, and, on the whole, marvellously succeeded. 

I doubt they would have so succeeded but for the steadying and 
strengthening influence of the Catholic clergy, who, after some 
hesitation, boldly joined all over the country. ‘Their hesitation was 
not very blamable, if, indeed, it was not natural and justifiable. 
The platform oratory was occasionally, as I have said, a little wild; 
and one or two of the speakers were fond of running in, under cover 
of Land speeches, doctrines—or rather phrases and passages—that 
smacked too much of Belleville and Montmartre for Catholic feeling 
to appreve. But, in truth, nothing sinister underlay these little 
flights of ‘‘Sunburstery,” as John Mitchel would say, although it 
was absurdly sought to make them a pretext for a cry of “ Socialism.” 
The Catholic clergy wisely concluded that for the good they could 
do, and the mischiefs they might hinder, it was their duty to 
fling themselves into the movement. No class in Ireland had a 
deeper or more real fervour in the cause of the land-serf; none 
had had such terrible experience of the miseries the League came 
to sweep away “ now or never—now and for ever.”* 

Most people will agree with us in thinking that this is a very 
important matter—this question of the connection of Fenianism 
with the Land League, and with the movements which have 
succeeded it. Whatever may be said of Mr. Parnell and Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan (and of the latter especially, no one can say anything 
but what is honourable), Davitt is bound by close ties to the 
socialist and revolutionary party which undoubtedly is so strong 
in America. We are aware that many distinguished Irishmen 
believe in the purity of his patriotism. For our own part we do 
not make much of the trial and sentence which sent him to penal 
servitude. His connection with Fenianism, as it came out at 
that trial, was not very intimate, even if it was proved. But 
there can be little doubt that his sentiments are those of the 
Irish People newspaper (suppressed in 1865) to which he 
contributed poetry, if not prose, and whose opinions are shown in 
its pithy declaration that “ Superstition is fast yielding to com- 


* “ New Ireland,” p. 439. 
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mon sense in this country.”* It is true that in America, during 
his tour in 1879, previous to the foundation of the Land League, 
he was vehemently denounced by those leaders of the Fenians who 
maintained that the sword, and the sword alone, should cut the 
knot of Ireland’s complications. On the other hand his recent 
speeches are, to say the least, inflammatory in a marked degree. 
He said at Edgeworthstown, Co. Longford, on the fifteenth of 
October last,— 

“‘T want those who produce the wealth of Ireland, who cultivate 
the land—the farmers and Jabourers—to unite against the drones of 
the soil here and drive them out of that hive, and when that is done, 
then, and then alone, will the Irish labourers and the farmers be 
able to enjoy the fruits of their constant industry. The labourers’ 
question may be looked at from another standpoint—from the stand- 
point of taxation, for taxation to be just ought to be what it is not 
generally considered to be—namely, it ought to represent a value 
given for a value received. I would ask you for a moment to con- 
sider what are the relative positions of landlordism and labourers 
in Ireland in reference to taxation. Take the landlords, for in- 
stance. What is the value which they receive from the governing 
powers in Ireland? Without the bayonets of the soldiers and the 
constabulary, without the decisions of landlord courts of justice, 
about how much would the property of the landlords of Ireland be 
valued for to-day? It would not be worth a year’s purchase—it 
would cease to exist; therefore the Government that gives this pro- 
perty a fictitious and an unjust value gives certainly a very good 
return to the landlords of Ireland for the amount of taxation which 
they pay to support the Government. What is the amount of 
taxation ? It reaches no more than five per cent. upon the aggre- 
gate income of Irish landlordism. Now, on the other side, take 
the labourers of Ireland, and what do they receive from the Govern- 
ment and the law and the forces of this country? They receive 
nothing whatever. The strength of their right hands, the sweat of 
their brows, the energies of their frames, are not given them by 
the Government—they are conferred upon them by God Almighty. 
They receive nothing from the Government. The Government 
confers no protection upon them. ‘They are compelled to pay out of 
their earnings no less than 25 per cent. to support a Government 
that has nothing to do in Ireland but to protect the prosperity of 
Trish landlordism. Now I want you intelligent farmers and 
labourers of Longford to reflect upon these points that I put for- 
ward—to think over these truths, not here, but on your hearthstones 
when you go home.” 

Again at Navan, on November 26, he uttered the following 
words, of which the Government have felt themselves obliged to 
take notice :— 





* Trish People, May 14, 1864. 
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As to the calamity staring some of the people of the West in the 
face, he would not mince language as to the cause of these periodical 
famines ; but neither he nor Mr. Parnell would ever again beg for 
a starving Ireland. They would compel landlordism to provide for 
the starving people during the coming winter. Unless wise and just 
legislation ere long prevented its necessity, the time would come 
when the starving people of Donegal, Connemara, Kerry, and Cork, 
would have to be told to march down on the plains, and seize the 
land upon which to live as civilized beings in a Christian country. 
If the tenant-farmers of the West would pay the rent that should 
go to feed their children, then let them die, and Ireland and 
humanity would be well rid of such’ a coward race. In case they 
should not succeed in getting the Government to do its necessary 
duty, he proposed that they should make Irish landlordism support 
the people. He proposed, in case Mr. Gladstone did not apply the 
surplus of the Arrears Estimate to save the people, that no rent 
should be paid from this November until next May, and that out of 
this sum a portion should be placed in a national relief fund, by 
which to save the people from starvation. , 


Probably there are few who would not allow that words like this, 
especially under the present circumstances, leave no option to a 
Government, if it is to remaina Government. It is conceivable 
that there may be justification for such extreme counsels ; justi- 
fication such as there might possibly be for armed and open re- 
bellion. We say this is conceivable, though with difficulty. But 
what is not conceivable is that any Government should tolerate it 
and yet not abdicate. To us such words explain the fear which 
the clergy exhibit of the proceedings of the National League. They 
joinedin the Land agitation; they hang back from the latest 
movement for legislative independence ; not because they do not 
wish for it and claim it, but because they cannot bring them- 
selves to march side by side with men who began their career 
with Fenianism, who still “communicate” with the Jrish 
World and Irish Times, and whose professed views can with 
difficulty be distinguished from Continental Communism. 

To do Mr. Davitt justice we do not make him answerable for 
the horrible work which has been going on here and there in 
Ireland since the Land League began to exist. His own,pro- 
fessions and remonstrances exist to show how averse he is, and 
has been, from murder and outrage.* But American Fenianism 





* Mr. Sullivan quotes such Fete from his speeches, in ‘‘ New 


Ireland,” pp. 451, 452. Mr. Sullivan continues: “A few speakers here 
and there used language, which in its levity or palliation was scanda- 
lously culpable. Even some of the more responsible leaders, on one or 
two occasions, angered by the exaggeration and falsehoods then being 
employed to get up a cry about outrages, retorted in a style much too 
cynical. But the brutal incitements to assassination ejaculated at some 
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openly preaches assassination; and Michael Davitt is known to 
be friendly with the most violent section of American Fenians. 
This does not prove that he countenances murder. Onthe contrary, 
he is quite wise enough to see that every outrage makes it more 
difficult to secure for Ireland either Home Rule or just Land Laws.* 

The situation in Ireland at this moment is one which is marred 
by two adverse circumstances, and, as far as we can see, only two. 
The Land Act begins to tell; and the Arrears Act, though in- 
operative to a greater extent than we had hoped, has done good. 
We may quote the words of so keen a patriot as Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan to show what a new spirit there is in the country. At 
Boston, after cordially admitting that in the Land Act Mr. Glad- 
stone gave them more than they had any reason to expect, he 
thus concludes :— 


The battle is three-quarters won. I had been six years absent 
from my home, residing in London; and when I went back 
the other day, just before coming to America, I hardly knew the 
country, it was so changed. We have no longer to tell the story 
of Irish suffering. No more will you hear about the wailing 
complaints and petitions of Ireland. No more will she be known 
before the governments of the world as the tattered mendicant 
knocking at the door for the world’s charity. No! she stands 
to-night not wailing nor whining at oppression. No, sir; she is 
erect, upon her feet, with the glow of life and light in her 
countenance and the pride of determination in her heart. I tell you, 
sir, the country is upon her feet. Talk to us no more about poor 
Treland. The ladient of the present is erect, prosperous, and strong. 
For years to come there will be in one corner or another of the land 
some local suffering, some pangs of destitution, which might be in 
any country; but I tell you there is an end of sending round the hat 
for Ireland. No, sir; he people have now found out the road to 
success. Combination and unity are the watchwords, and upon 





of the western meetings, and which invariably went the rounds of the 
English press, were proved (at the Dublin State Trials) to be the utter- 
ances of a man whom the League used every exertion to keep from their 
platform ; nay, it came out on oath that he had been generally plied with 
drink by the police before coming to these meetings to call out for 
murder! The authentic and indisputable fact is, there was scarcely one 
of the really prominent men in the League from whose speeches there 
might not be quoted vehement condemnation of violence and crime.” 

* The Boston paper T'he Republic, an intensely Irish organ, but also 
strictly Catholic in tone, has the following note in its issue of November 
18 last :—-‘* A. M. Sullivan vouches for Michael Davitt, who, he says, 
will never occasion any split in the Irish ranks, though he holds views 
eg antagonistic to what Mr. Parnell entertains on many topics. Itis to 
be hoped Mr. Sullivan’s conjectures may be proven true, but it wou!d give 
many of Mr. Davitt’s friends pleasure to see him forego the useless and 
untimely agitation of socialistic ideas in which he has for some time past 
been engaged.” 
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these they will now rely. Do not believe the calumnies that have 
been uttered about the leaders of the Land League. When you 
huve served with men through long campaigns, when you have slept 
with them in the same tent, under the same blanket, as it were, you 
know what they are. I do so know these men; and I know that 
these calumnies are untrue. Where could I make appeal better 
than on the historic soil of Boston, where began a struggle that 
hus given to ngewe d a great nation that is destined to redress the 
wrongs of the whole world? ‘To the American people I say, judge 
kindly and generously the efforts of a people struggling to be free. 
I appeal to Americans to give their sympathy generously to a people 
who, amid terrible discouragements, and with a heroism that may be 
paralleled, but not excelled, in the world’s history, have pursued for 
centuries the one ambition to be free. In an age when the gross 
worship of the material and brute force threatens to overthrow 
civilization, this Irish people, whom many in America may slight or 
despise, have presented to all the nations of the world an example 
of a people who love principle, honour, virtue, freedom, before all 
the gifts that a foreign dominion can bring. 


The drawbacks to which we refer are, first, the Secret Society, 
which is evidently strongly established in some parts of the 
country, and, secondly, the destitution which prevails at this 
moment in the west and north-west. 

That imported desperadoes from New York should use revolvers 
in the streets of Dublin to put an end to the chances of constitu- 
tional agitation is not to be wondered at. But what does fill the 
heart with sadness is that the unsophisticated Irish peasant of the 
western hills should lend himself to the schemes of these villains. 
We are not denying the guilt of the men who so savagely murdered 
the Huddys and the occupants of the cabin at Maamtrasna. But 
let it be remembered that the Irishman of the wilder parts of 
Ireland is solitary, unsocial, ill-informed and unable even to read 
the English tongue. Suffering he witnesses and has no doubt 
about ; the “ process” he also knows too well; the work of a 
heartless landlord, helped by armed police and soldiers, is before 
his eyes. On the other hand, he judges of his English rulers 
only by stories of the bad past, and has no means of informing 
himself of the efforts that are being made to better his condition 
and the comparatively good and just spirit which now animates 
the masses of the English people and the English Parliament. 
Angry, excited and desperate, seeing no remedy in the Jaw or in 
man’s justice, he is ready to take vengeance into his own hands, 
and so falls an easy captive to the tempter who is at hand to enrol 
him in the association of murder and to place a deadly weapon in 
his hands. Once within the net, he dare not draw back. But in 
nine cases out of ten he curses the day he was entrapped, and 
would give all he hopes for to make his confession to his priest 
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and escape from the hands that hold him. If Ireland has any 
friends, let them leave nothing untried to liberate the simplicity 
of these poor people, and to protect them against the agent of 
the Secret Society. 

The other cloud upon the fair prospects of Ireland is that 
destitution and distress which recurs periodically in certain dis- 
tricts. Parts of Donegal, Sligo, Galway and Clare are now suf- 
fering, not so much from a failure of the harvest as from the 
storms and rains of the autumn which spoiled the harvest before 
it could be gathered in. Distress and partial famine, besides 
the suffering they bring to men, women and children, are for 
two other reasons much to be regretted in the interests of Ireland 
at this moment. A sour and discontented people easily become 
a dangerous people ; and a people who have to be housed or fed 
by Government officials invariably learn to hate the “ Govern- 
ment” with the keenest of all hatreds—the hatred of a hungry 
man who only gets half of what he wants and that half accom- 
panied by no charity to sweeten it. The Irish Government, it is 
sad to see, have, this year, in the most emphatic way, repeated 
the mistake which has in other years been so disastrous. They 
have announced their determination to institute no relief works, 
and to adhere strictly to the “workhouse test.” The Zimes 
approves, and says that people who have to be fed must not 
grumble if they are expected to enter a comfortable workhouse 
for that purpose ; and it must be supposed that English opinion 
agrees. To those who know the character of agrarian distress, 
the Circular of December 9 is a painful illustration of the wanton 
irritation of the Irish people by measures which are meant for 
their good. The persons who are most to be pitied in times of 
distress like the present are the small farmers whose credit is 
completely but only temporarily exhausted. To such persons, who 
have a natural clinging to their humble home, their roof-tree and 
fireside, a small subsidy, either in bread or in money, for one or 
two weeks of the worst period of the distress, is all they require. 
Or they are ready to work for wages at any kind of labour. But 
the rigid letter of the Irish Poor Law forces these poor farmers 
and their families to shut up their houses and to enter the hated 
workhouse, or they can receive nothing, and must starve. No 
wonder that such persons become chronic paupers, and, what is 
worse, discontented and ready for conspiracy and crime. The 
Circular actually admits the detestation which the more respectable 
among the people have for the “ House.” It tells the Guardians 
that it is of the utmost importance that they should be prepared to 
meet any degree of pressure in the workhouse which is likely to 
occur, by making provision beforehand of ample stores of bedding and 
clothing, and by putting all the unoccupied wards of the — in 
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good and habitable order. Her Majesty's Government are fully 
aware of the great objection entertained by many poor persons to go 
into the workhouse, but it cannot be contended that persons who are un- 
able to procure for themselves the necessaries of life should be allowed to 
determine the manner in which poor relief is to be afforded, nor can any 
just ground of complaint exist if to every destitute person the means 
shall be readily accessible of obtaining effectual relief. 

Surely Mr. Bumble himself never prosed more magniloquently 
than the Castle officials in this needlessly offensive document. 

The favourite remedy for Irish agrarian distress with the 
“superior” classes in England is, at this moment, emigration. 
It can hardly be denied that among the best friends of Ireland at 
this time are those who are busied in promoting the transfer 
of the impoverished farmers and peasants of the West to the 
unlimited areas and abundance of Iowa and Minnesota. Efforts 
were made by the western Catholic bishops, even before the 
American war, to facilitate the settling of the Irish immigrants 
in the wide western prairie, where their souls and their bodies 
would both be better off than in the crowded purlieus of New 
York and Boston. But it was in 1876 that Bishop Ireland 
settled his first colony in Swift County, Minnesota, and the 
admirable and simple plan which he adopted has since been 
followed with little variation. He bought a large tract, probably 
from a railroad, he opened a bureau and set a secretary to work ; 
he published full details of conditions and prices, and he invited 
Catholic settlers. The priest went first, and received each family 
as it came. A church was first erected, then sites were marked 
out for houses, and plans for towns, which are quickly taken 
up and built over, and in a very short time a Catholic colony, 
with timber houses, with a post-office and general shop, with no 
public houses, but a temperance society instead, and each family 
with twenty acres of land and flourishing crops of flax, Indian 
corn, oats, and even wheat, began to exist and to prosper. This 
is the St. Paul Catholic Colonization Bureau. There are two 
other societies for the promotion of Catholicemigration, One is 
called the Irish Catholic Colonization Association ; it was fully 
described in our own pages two years ago by the Right Rev. 
J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria.* 

The other is the Irish American Colonization Company, of which 
the managing director is Mr. John Sweetman. This association 
differs from the other two by having its head-quarters in Dublin, 


* See Dustin Review for January, 1881, article, “The Position of 
Catholics in the United States.” Mr. P. Bagenal, who, in his “ American 
Irish” gives a good description of these various organizations for pro- 
moting emigration, has certainly read Bishop Spalding’s article, either in 





our ly or in pamphlet form, for some of his sentences are word for 


word those of Bishop Spalding. 
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with a Board of Direction which includes such names as the 
Right Hon. W. Cogan, Mr. Edmund Dease, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. Butler, C.B.,&c. |The Land Act gives powers to the Com- 
missioners to make advances of money as loans, to help intending 
emigrants. These advances are not to be made, however, to 
individuals, but to a State, or Colony, or, what is more to the 
purpose, to a “ public body or public company,” with whose con- 
stitution and security the Land Commission is satisfied. Here is 
a chance which has not hitherto been taken advantage of to any 
appreciable extent. We are told that the Irish people are now 
steadfastly opposed to emigration. From evidence we have seen 
it seems clear that no very trustworthy conclusion can be formed 
either that they are or that they are not. The probable solution 
is that there are numbers who would emigrate if they could, 
whilst there are also numbers who express themselves as utterly 
hostile to the very notion of emigration. Lord Derby said at 
Manchester :— 


The other remedy—emigration—I do believe in, and I believe, 
further, that now is the time to push it forward. A few years ago 
it would have been useless or worse. The Irish Nationalists would 
have objected, as they still object, to diminishing the numbers of the 
people. Irish priests dislike to see their congregations leaving them, 
and think, very justly, that the air of a colony is not favourable to 
ecclesiastical institutions. But unless I am greatly deceived, neither 
patriots nor priests could nuw keep the people back. A change has 
come over their feelings, and in the poorest and worst districts they 
are as anxious to go beyond seas as they formerly were reluctant. 
I think the opportunity should not be lost. They can only starve 
where they are, and they are sure to do well in the new world. I 
am not fond of suggesting public expenditure, and I speak for 
nobody but myself, but, personally, I believe that some millions 
spent in promoting Irish emigration, if Parliament and the Cabinet 
saw their way to it, would pay us well. There would be fewer 
disaffected persons to deal with. I say disaffected, for starving men 
must be always discontented; and those who stayed behind would 
be better off. 

_ Mr. W. E. Forster, commenting on those words at Glasgow on 
the following day, said : 


In that I entirely agree with Lord Derby, and if money can do it, 
money should be spent—not to force the people to go, but to help 
them if they wish to go. My friend Mr. Tuke, a man whom not 
even anybody in Ireland can find fault with, will tell you he found 
hundreds and thousands who longed to go, and my only fear about it 
is that we must not overdo it, because it is not an easy matter to take 
out families. Able-bodied young men there is plenty of demand for, 
and for young women there is also a great demand as servants in 
Canada and America. But for females it requires great caution, and 
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there is a great danger of overdoing it. It is not merely these small 
cotter farmers who are distressed in Ireland. Many of the labourers 
in Ireland are very poor, and there are districts in which there are 
many more than there ought to be. 


But Mr. Forster went on to touch upon a subject which has 
not yet received the attention it deserves. He spoke of “ migra- 
tion” instead of emigration. He says that he came away from 
Ireland with the conviction that much might be done in that 
direction, and he professes that if he had remained in his office 
he would have attempted it. He would have tried to develop the 
resources of Ireland; he would have promoted public works— 
canals, railways, better harbours, help to the fisheries, and other 
undertakings that would pay. 

Meanwhile the agitation goes on for what the first article of 
the National League calls “ the restitution to the Irish people 
of the right to manage their own affairs in a Parliament elected 
by the people of Ireland.” We have on a former occasion ex- 
pressed our decided opinion that a measure of Home Rule for 
Ireland was only a question of time. The English people on this 
point will yield to pressure, and to pressure only. It must be 
remarked that this movement is altogether distinct from the 
land agitation. The Land Act, with whatever improvements of 
detail there may be required, is now safe. If Mr. Davitt and 
others still pretend that the land is the motive of their action, 
it is only to persuade the people to be more zealous in supporting 
them. The “abolition of landlords ” is now seen to be a meaning- 
less phrase, intended to cover a political revolution; and none 
see this better than the farmers whom the Land Act has virtually 
put in the place of the landlord. The National League wants an 
Irish Parliament, and it is not certain that the leaders do not 
want a universal confiscation of land to the State—the State 
being the Irish Parliament. Were it not for this fear, and for the 
fear of what would happen to the Irish Protestants, the granting 
of a National Board, an enlarged parish vestry, elected by the 
county and sitting in Dublin would not seem to be far off. 

The coming of the New Year finds the prospects of peace and 
tranquillity in Ireland still by no means as assured as her friends 
could wish. One thing seems certain ; she must make her choice 
between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt. Mr. Parnell, at Cork, on 
December 17, practically apologized for raising the “ No Rent” 
ery. “I am not one of those,” he said, “ who ever believed 
that the tenants of Ireland would refuse to pay rent.” On the 
other hand, Michael Davitt, at Wolverhampton, on December 22, 
whilst repeating the stock phrases about the landlords, said, in the 
most pointed way, that he believed a “ fair rent would be to give 
the landlord as little as possible ; for the reason that when a man 
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earned nothing, his wages ought to be infinitesimally small” 
(Times of Dec. 23). This is naked Communism, and as such 
must be reprobated and condemned, as well by all true friends of 
Ireland as by Catholics all the world over. There are signs that 
Mr. Davitt’s prestige and influence are on the wane. His un- 
doubted earnestness, and his readiness to back his policy by 
suffering for it have attracted greater attention to his visionary 
and mischievous views than real lovers of their country can desire. 
Meanwhile the inflammatory words for which Mr. William O’Brien, 
the proprietor of the United Irishman, is now being prosecuted 
in Dublin are a type of the unreasonableness ofa large number of 
those who agitate for Ireland. No reasonable man can entertain 
a doubt that the murders for which sentences have been passed 
in September and in the present month are among the greatest 
obstacles to the country’s obtaining her legitimate demands. 
Under these circumstances, every patriot should at the very 
least think seriously and in God’s sight before he commits him- 
self to words or acts which may discredit the operation of the law 
and encourage murder, But here we have a journalist who, with- 
out even professing his belief in the innocence of certain con- 
demned men, takes the opportunity to assert in the most absolute 
terms that their trials bear the “ indelible mark of foul play.” 
This is much to be regretted. 

The distress, which for some time has threatened in the North- 
west, has assumed serious proportions in the county of Donegal. 
But we gather from an evidently well-intentioned special corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, Dec. 28, that there is hope it may be 
localized within a limited area. The workhouse test has broken 
down, as those who knew best always said it would. Hundreds 
of small farmers have applied for temporary relief, and have been 
refused. Board after Board of Guardians have reported against 
the Government Circular and protested against the state of the 
law. There seems, at least, no reason why productive public works, 
so much wanted, should not be set on foot. The ery of emigra- 
tion is being raised with greater energy than ever. We contess, 
as we have already hinted, that we find it very difficult to under- 
stand, in regard to emigration, whether the people of the western 
sea-board are inclined to accept it or not. Accounts are extremely 
conflicting ; probably an inquirer on the spot may elicit any shade 
of opinion to which he is himself predisposed. But the people of 
Ireland could live on the soil of lreland, if Englishmen would be 
patient and just, and if Irishmen would wait a year or two longer 
for the results of what is even now in motion. There is no 
chance of Ireland being ignored any longer, or even put off with 
half measures, if only Lreland does not herself throw the train off 
the lines. The following words of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at’ 
Ashton, on Dec, 19, deserve to be recorded here. They are 
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stronger, perhaps, than the bulk of even his own party would 
approve; but no Government which allows one of its members 
to utter words like these can help going on to complete what has 
already been begun for the benefit of Ireland :— 


If five years ago, in 1877, when Mr. Butt introduced his Land 
Bill, the then Government and Parliament, in a time of profound 
peace, could have been brought to consider the problem before them 
and to endeavour to achieve its settlement, they might in all proba- 
bility have come to an arrangement which dee: * have been perfectly 
satisfactory, and which would have been based on a compromise 
which at this moment everybody would think to be extremely 
moderate. If that had been done we should have heard little of the 
Land League and of all that followed upon it. Unfortunately, Irish 
legislation always comes too late, and thus loses the grace which it 
would have if it were freely tendered. Now, once more, we may have 
an opportunity. The Land Act, that great measure, that monument 
to Mr. Gladstone’s patience and ability, although possibly it may in 
some particulars be still imperfect, has, at all events, met substan- 
tially the grievance of the Irish tenant-farmers, and everywhere the 
country is settling down. Agrarian crime, at all events, has almost 
disappeared under the influence of this measure, coupled, as it has 
been, with a firm administration of the laws; and, according to all 
precedent, we may — a breathing space, and for a considerable 
time at least we may look for peace and quiet. If we take advan- 
tage of this, if the British Parliament could be persuaded to seek 
out what are still the wrongs and grievances of the Irish people, and to 
endeavour to remedy them, not with a grudging hand, but in a broad 
and generous spirit, not waiting for clamorous agitation, then, I 
believe, that this expected truce will develop into a lasting treaty 
of peace and amity. But do not let us deceive ourselves. Do not 
let us suppose that our work is yet complete. As long as Ireland is 
without any institutions of local government worthy of the name, as 
long as nothing is done to cultivate the sense of responsibility in the 
people, as long as Irishmen in their own country are deprived of 
rights and privileges which are conceded to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, and even to Irishmen in this country, as long as the 
large proportion of the population are shut out from any part in the 
management of their own affairs, while the education of the people 
is stunted, their prejudices ignored, so long the seeds of discontent 
and disloyalty wil remain only to burst forth into luxuriant growth 
ut the first favourable season. (Cheers.) I confess I dread the im- 
patience of English politicians. ‘They say ‘“ Oh, we have had enough 
of Ireland ; the Irish are never satisfied.” They forget how much 
reason (cheers) Irishmen still have for discontent, how many errors 
there are to be repaired, how many crimes to be atoned for, before 
we are entitled to rest from our labours, or to abandon in despair the 
hope of welding into a loyal and contented nation the whole people 
of the United Kingdom. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. ON 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI AND THE SPREAD 
OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


Venerabilibus Fratribus, Putriarchis, Primatibus, Archiepiscopis et 
Episcopis, Universis Catholici Orbis Gratiam et Communionem cum 
Apostoiica Sede Habentibus. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


VENERABILES FratTrES, SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM 
BENEDICTIONEM. 


AusPIcato concessum est populo christiano duorum virorum me- 
moriam brevi temporis intervallo recoiere, qui ad sempiterna 
sanctitatis premia in coelum evocati, preclaram alumnorum copiam, 
tamquam virtutum suarum perpetuo renascentem propaginem, in 
terris reliquerunt.—Siquidem post swcularia solemnia ob memoriam 
Benedicti, monachorum in Occidente patris legiferi, proxima est 
occasio non dispar habendorum publice honorum Francisco Assi- 
siensi, septimo post quam natus est exeunte seculo. Quod sane 
contingere benigno quodam divine Providenti consiliv, non 
immerito arbitramur. Tes oblato ad celebrandum tantorum patrum 
natali die, homines admonere Deus velle videtur, ut summa illorum 
merita recordentur, simulque intelligant, conditos ab iis virorum 
religiosorum ordines tam indigne violari minime debuisse, in iis 
presertim civitatibus, quibus incrementa humunitatis et glorie 
labore, ingenio, sedulitate pepererunt.—Ista quidem solemnia con- 
fidimus haud vacua fructu futura populo christiano, qui non sine causa 
sodales religiosos amicorum loco semper habere consuevit: proptere- 
aque sicut Benedicti nomen magna pietate gratoque animo honoravit, 
ita nune Francisci memoriam festo cultu et multiplici significatione 
voluntatis est certatim renovaturus. Atque istud pietatis reverentia- 
que honestum certamen non regione circumscribitur in que vir sanc- 
tissimus editus est in lucem, nec finitimis a presentia ejus nobilitatis 
spatiis : sed late est ad cunctas terrarum oras, quacumque Francisci 
aut nomen percrebuit, aut instituta vigent, propagatum. 

Hunc animorum in re optima ardorem, Nos certe sic probamus, 
ut nemo magis; presertim quia Franciscum Assisiensem admirari 
precipuaque religione colere ab adolescentia assuevimus; et in 
familiam Franciscanam adscitos esse gloriamur; et sacra Alvernie 
juga libentes atque alacres, pietatis causa, non semel ascendimus : 
quo loco tanti viri imago, ubicumque poneremus vestigium, objicie- 
batur animo, mentemque tacita cogitatione suspensam memor illa 
solitudo tenebat.—Sed quantumvis sit istud studium laudabile, 
tamen nequaquam in isto omnia. Ita enim de honoribus, qui beato 
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Francisco properantur, statuendum, tune maxime futuros ei, cui 
deferentur gratos, si fuerint iis ipsis, qui deferant, fructuosi. In 
hoc autem positus est fructus solidus minimeque caducus, ut cujus 
excellentem virtutem homines admirantur, similitudinem ejus 
aliquam adripiant, fierique studeant ipsius imitatione meliores. Quod, 
opitulante Deo, si studiose effecerint, — queesita erit presen- 
tium malorum opportuna et valde efficax medicina.—Vos itaque 
volumus, Venerabiles Fratres, per has Litteras alloqui, non modo 
pietatem erga Franciscum Nostram publice testaturi, verum etiam 
vestram excitaturi caritatem, ut in hominum salute eo, quo diximus, 
curanda remedio Nobiscum pariter elaboretis. 

Liberator generis humani Jesus Christus fons est perennis atque 
perpetuus omnium honorum, que ab infinita Dei benegnitate ad nos 
proficiscuntur, ita plane ut qui semel mundum servavit, idem sit in 
omnes seculorum etates servaturus: Nee enim aliud nomen est sub 
calo datum hominibus, in quo oporteuat nos salvos fieri.* Si quando 
igitur nature vitio aut hominum culpa contingat, ut in deteriorem 
partem delabatur genus humanum, et singulari quadam ope indigere 
ad evadendum videatur, omnino recipere se ad Jesum Christum 
necesse est, atque istud putare maximum certissimumque perfugium. 
Divina enim illius virtus tam magna est tantumque pollet, ut 
omnium in ea vel periculorum depulsio, vel malorum posita sanatio 
sit. Futura est autem certa sanatio, si modo ad professionem chris- 
tiane sapientie et ad evangelica vivendi precepta genus humanum 
reducatur. Tis autem, que diximus, forte insidentibus malis, simul 
ac solatii venit divinitus provisa maturitas, fere jubet Deus, continuo 
virum aliquem in terris existere, non unum de multis, sed summum 
et singularem, quem restituende salutis publice preficiat muneri. 
Atqui istud plane usuveniebat sub exitum seculi duodecimi aliquan- 
toque serius : fuit autem ejus maximi operis perfector Franciscus. 

atis illa nota est #tas cum sua indole virtutum ac vitiorum. 
Insita altius in animus vigebat fides catholica: pulcrumque erat 
complures pietatis fervore incensos in Palestinam transmittere, qui 
vincere aut emori destinavissent. Sed tamen valde populares mores 
licentia mutaverat : nihilque erat tam hominibus necessarium, quam 
ut christianos spiritus revocarent.—Jamvero christiane virtutis caput 
est generosa animi affectio, rerum arduarum ac difficilium patiens: 
cujus forma queedam in cruce adumbratur, quam, qui Christum sequi 
malunt, onusto ferant humero necesse est. Illius autem partes 
affectionis sunt, abstinentem rerum mortalium animum gerere: 
sibimet acriter imperare: casus adversos facile moderateque ferre. 
Denique caritas in Deum in proximos una omnium est domina et 
regina virtutum; cujus tanta vis est, ut molestias, que officium 
comitantur, omnes abstergeat, laboresque quantumvis magnos non 
tolerabiles solum efficiat, verum etiam jucundos. 

Harum virtutum seculo duodecimo magna apparebat inopia, cum 
nimis multi, penitus mancipati rebus humanis, aut uppetentia 





* Act. iv. 12. 
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honorum ac divitiarum insanirent, aut per luxum et libidines etatem 
agerent. Plurimum valebant pauci; quorum opes fere in oppres- 
sionem misere et contempte multitudinis evaserant: atque hujus- 
modi vitiorum maculas ne ii quidem effugerant, qui discipline ceteris 
esse ex instituto debuissent. Et restincta passim caritate, varie 

uotidianzeque pestes cunsecute erant, invidere, emulari, odisse ; 
Tietenctio adeo infestisque animis, ut ad minimam quamque causam 
et. civitates finitime sese invicem preliando conficerent, et cives cum 
civibus ferro inhumane decernerent. 

In id seculum Francisci cecidit etas. Qui tamen mira constantia 
simplicitate pari aggressus est dictis et factis genuinam christiane 
pertectionis imaginem senescenti mundo ad spectandum proponere. 
—Reapse, quemadmodum Dominicus Gusmanus pater integritatem 
celestium doctrinarum per eadem tempora tuebatur, pravosque 
hwreticorum errores luce christiane sapientiz depellebat, ita Fran- 
ciscus, ad grandia’ducente Deo, illud impetravit ut ad virtutem 
excituret christianos homines, et diu multumque devios ad imita- 
tionem Christi traduceret. Non certe fortuito factum est, ut ad 
aures acciderent adolescentis ille ex Evangelio sententie: Nolite 
possidere aurum, neque argentum, neque pecuniam in zonis vestris, non 
peram in via, neque duas tunicas, neque calceamenta, neque virgam.* Et. 
Si vis perfectus esse, vade, vende que habes et da pauperibus .. . et vent, 
sequere me.t Que tamquam sibi nominatim dicta interpretatus, 
continuo abdicat se rebus omnibus: vestimenta mutat: paupertatem 
sibi sociam et comitem constituit in omni vita futuram, et maxima 
illa virtutum priecepta, que celso erectoque animo amplexus erat, 
Ordinis sui velut fundamenta fore decernit. Ex eo tempore, inter 
tantam seeculi mollitiam fastidiumque delicatissimum, ille horrido 
cultu atque aspero incedere: victum ostiatim querere: et que 
acerbissima putantur, insane plebis ludibria non tam perferre, quam 
vorare alacritate mirabili. Videlicet stultitiam Crucis Christi 
adsumpserat et probarat, uti absolutam sapientiam : cumque in ejus 
augusta mysteria intelligendo penetravisset, vidit judicavitque, 
husquam posse gloriam suam melius collocari—Una cum amore 
Crucis, pervasit Francisci pectus caritas vehemens, que impulit 
hominem, ut propagandum nomen christianum animose susciperet, 
ob eamque causam obviam sese vel manifesto capitis periculo ultro 
offerret. Hac ille caritate homines complectebatur universos: multo 
tamen cariores habuit egenos et sordidos, ita prorsus ut quos ceteri 
refugere aut superbius fastidire consuevissent, iis potissimum ille 
delectari videretur. Qua ratione egregie de ea germanitate meruit, 
qua restituta perfectaque ex toto hominum genere unam velut 
familiam Christus Dominus conflavit, in potestate unius omnium 
parentis Dei constitutam. 

Tot igitur virtutum presidio atque hac proesertim asperitate vite, 
studuit vir innocentissimus formam Jesu Christi, quoad poterat, in 
se ipse transferre. Sed divine Providentie numen in hoc etiam 





* Matt. x. 9, 10. t+ Matt. xix. 21. 
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eluxisse videtur, quod rerum externarum singulares quasdam cum 
divino Redemptore similitudines assecutus est.—Sic, ad exemplar 
Jesu, Francisco contigit, ut in lucem susciperetur in stabulo, ac tale 
stratum haberet puer infans, quale olim ipse Christus, tectam 
stramentis terram. Quo tempore, ut fertur, hoes per sublime An- 
gelorem chori, et mulcentes wra concentus similitudinem comple- 
verunt. Item lectos quosdam, uti Christus Apostolos, sibi disci- 
pulos adjunxit, quos peragrare terras juberet, christiane pacis ac 
sempiterne salutis nuntios. Pauperrimus, contumeliose illusus, 
repudiatus a suis, vel in hoc speciem Jesu Christi retulit, quod nec 
tuntulum voluit habere proprium, quo caput reclinaret. Postrema 
similitudinis nota accessit, cum in Alverni montis vertice, velut in 
Calvario suo, novo ad illam wtatem exemplo, sacris stigmatibus 
corpori ejus divinitus impressis, propemodum actus est in crucem.— 
Rem hoc loco commemoramus non minus miraculo nobilem, quam 
seculorum predicatione illustrem. Cum enim esset olim in crucia- 
tuum Christi vehementi cogitatione defixus, eorumque vim acer- 
bissimam ad se traduceret, et tamquam sitiens hauriret, delapsus e 
colo repente Angelus se ostendit: unde arcana quiedam virtus cum 
subito emicuisset, palmas pedesque quasi transfixos clavis, itemque 
velut acuta cuspide vulneratum lly rnc sensit. Quo facto, 
ingentem caritatis ardorem concepit animo corpore vivam express- 
amque vulnerum Jesu Christi in reliquum tempus imaginem gessit. 
Ista rerum miracula, angelico potius quam humano celebranda 
preconio, satis demonstrant quantus ille vir, quamque dignus fuerit, 
quem wqualibus suis ad mores christianos revocandis Deus destinaret. 
Profecto ad Damiani dem exaudita Francisco est major humana 
vox: J, labantem tuere domum meam. Neque minus admirationis 
habet oblata divinitus Innocentio III. species, cum sibi videre visus 
est Basilicee Lateranensis inclinata meenia humeris suis Franciscum 
sustinentem. Quorum vis ratioque portentorum perspicua est: 
nimirum significabatur, christiane reipublicee non leve per ea tempora 
presidium et columen Franciscum futurum. Revera nihil cunctatus 
est quin accingeretur. Duodeni illi, qui se in ejus disciplinam 
— contulerant, exigui instar seminis extiterunt, quod secundo 
ei numine, auspiciisque Pontificis maximi, celeriter visum est in 
uberrimam segetem adolescere. Eis igitur ad Christi exempla 
sancte institutis varias Italie Europeque regiones, Evangelii causa, 
describit : dato certis inter eos negotio, ut in Africam usque traji- 
ciant. Nec mora: inopes, indocti, rudes, committunt tamen populo 
sese; in triviis plateisque, nullo loci apparatu nec pompa verborum, 
ad contemptum rerum humanarum cogitationemuge futuri sexculi 
homines clined incipiunt. Mirum tam ineptis, ut videbantur, 
operariis quantus respondit oper fructus. Ad eus enim confluere 
catervatim cupida audiendi multitudo : tum dolenter admissa deflere, 
oblivisci injuriarum, compositisque dissidiis ad pacis consilia redire. 
Incredibile dictu est quanta inclinatione animorum ac prope impetu 
ad Franciscum turba raperetur. Assectabantur maximo concursu, 
quacumque ille.ingrederetur: nec raro ex oppidis; ex urbibus 
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frequentioribus universi promiscue cives homini erant supplices, ut 
se vellet in disciplinam rite accipere-—Quamobrem causa nata est 
viro sanctissimo, cur sodalitatem Zertit Ordinis institueret, que omnem 
hominum conditionem, omnem etatem, utrumque sexum reciperet, 
nec familiz rerumque domesticarum vincula abrumperet. Eam 
quippe prudenter temperavit non tam legibus propriis, quam ipsis 
legum evangelicarum partibus: que sane nemini christiano gravi- 
ores videantur. Videlicet preceptis Dei Ecclesieeque obtemperetur ; 
absint factiones et rixe: nihil detrahatur de aliena re: nisi pro 
religione patriaque, ne arma sumantur; modestia in victu cultuque 
servetur: facesset luxus: periculosa chorearum artisque ludicre 
lenocinia vitentur. 
Facile est intelligere permagnas manare utilitates ex hujusmodi 
instituto debuisse cum salutari per se, tum ad eum tempestatem 
mirabiliter opportuno.—Quam opportunitatem et satis indicant coa! te 
ejusdem generis ex Dominicana familia aliisque ordinibus sodalitates, 
et eventus ipse confirmat. Sane illi Franciscalium ordini nomen dare 
inflammato studio summaque voluntatum propensione ab infimis ad 
summos vulgo properabant. Optarunt ante alios hance laudem 
Ludovicus IX., Galliarum rex, et Elisabetha, Hungarorum regina : 
successere ewtatum decursu plures ex Pontificibus maximis, item ex 
Cardinalibus, ex Episcopis, ex regibus, ex dynastis: qui omnes in- 
signia franciscalia non aliena esse a dignitate sua duxerunt.—Sodales 
tertii ordinis animum suum in tuenda religione catholica pium «#que 
ac fortem probavere ; quarum virtutum si magnam ab improbis subi- 
erunt invidiam, ea tamen, que honestissima est atqueunice expetenda, 
sapientium et bonorum approbatione numquam caruerunt. Imo 
Gregorius ipse IX decessor Noster, fidem ipsorum ac fortitudinem 
publice gratulatus, minime dubitavit et auctoritate sua defendere, et 
milites Christi, Machabeos alteros honoris causa, appellare.—Neque 
carebat veritate laus. Magnum enim salutis publice presidium 
erat in illo hominum ordine: qui propositis sibi auctoris sui virtutibus 
et legibus, perficiebant quoad facultas ferret, ut christiane hones- 
tatis decora in civitate reviviscerent. Certe ipsorum opera exem- 
plisque extincte sepe aut delinite sunt factionum partes : erepta ab 
efferatorum dextris arma: litium et jurgiorum cause sublate: parta 
inopie et solitudini solatia: castigata, fortunarum gurges et cor- 
ruptelarum instrumentuin luxuria. Quare pax domestica et tran- 
quillitas publica, integritas morum et mansuetudo, rei familiaris 
rectus usus et tutela, que sunt optima humanitatis incolumitatisque 
firmamenta, ex tertio Franciscalium ordine, tamquam ex stirpe 
quadam, gignuntur: eorumque bonorum conservationem magna ex 
parte Francisco debet Europa. 

Plus tamen, quam ulla ex gentibus ceteris, Francisco debet Italia : 
que sicut ejus virtutibus princeps theatrum fuit, ita maxime beneficia 
sensit—Et sane quo tempore multa multi pro injuria contenderent, 
ille afflicto et jacenti constanter porrexit dexteram: in summa 
egestate dives, numquam destitit alienam sublevare inopiam, imme- 
mor sue. Vagiit suaviter in ejus ore patrius sermo recens: vim 
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caritatis simul et poetic expressit canticis, que vulgus edisceret, 
uque admiratione visa sunt non indigna erudite posteritatis. Ad 
Peuiesl cogitationem, aura quedam afflatusque humano augustior 
ingenia nostrorum concitavit, ita quidem ut in ejus rebus gesti 
pingendis, fingendis, clandis summorum artificum industria cer- 
tarit. Nactus est in Francisco Alighierius, quod grandiloquo pariter 
mollissimoque caneret versu: Cimabue et Giottus, Parrhasiis lumini- 
bus ad immortalitatem illustrarent: clari artifices «dificandi, quod 
magnificis operibus perficerent, vel ad sepulcrum hominis pauperculi, 
vel ad wdem Marie Angelorum, tot tantorumque miraculorum 
testem. Ad hwc autem templa homines undique commeare fre- 
quentes solent, veneraturi Assisiensem patrem pauperum, cui, ut se 
rebus humanis despoliaverat funditus, ita divine bonitatis large 
copioseque dona i 

Igitur perspicuum est, in christianam civilemque rempublicam ab 
uno hoc homine vim beneficiorum influxisse. Sed quoniam ille ejus 
spiritus, omnino excellenterque christianus, mirifice est ad omnia et 
loca et tempora accomodatus, nemo dubitaverit, quin Franciscalia 
instituta magnopere sint «tate hac nostra profutura. Lo vel magis, 
uod horum temporum ratio ad illorum rationem pluribus ex causis 
videtur accedere.—Quemadmodum swculo duodecimo, ita nunc non 
parum deferbuit divina caritas; nec levis est officiorum christian- 
orum, partim ignoratione, partim negligentia, perturbatio. Simili 
animorum cursu similibusque studiis, in aucupandis vite commodis, 
in consectandis avide vaagtatiiens plerique wtatem consumunt. 
Diffluentes luxuria, sua profundunt, aliena appetunt: fraternitatis 
humane nomen extollentes, plura tamen fraterne dicunt quam 
faciunt : feruntur enim amore sui, et illa erga tenuiores atque inopes 
genuina caritas quotidie minuitur—Per eam etatem multiplex 
Albigensium error, concitandis adversus Ecclesie potestatem turbis, 
una simul civitatem perturbaret et ad quoddam socialismi genus 
munierat iter. . Hodieque similiter naturalismi fautores propagator- 
esque creverunt ; qui subesse Ecclesiz oportere pertinaciter negant, 
et longius, quo consentaneum est, gradatim precedentes, ne civili 
quidem potestati parcunt: vim et seditiones in populo probant: 
agrariam rem tentant: proletariorum cupiditatibus blandiuntur, 
domestici publicique ordinis fundamenta debilitant. 

In his igitur tot tantisque incommodis, probe intelligitis, 
Venerabiles}'ratres, spem sublevationis non exiguam collocari in insti- 
tutis Franciscalibus merito posse, si modo in pristinum statum 
restituantur.—lIis enim florentibus, facile floreret et fides et pietas et 
omnis christiana laus ; frangeretur exlex caducarum rerum appetitio, 
nec pertederet, quod maximum atque odiosissimum plerisque 
putatur onus, domitas habere virtute cupiditates. Concordiw vere 
fraterne vinclis colligati diligerent homines inter se, egenisque et 
calamitosis, quippe imaginem Christi gerentibus, eam, quam par est, 
reverentiam adhiberent.—Preterea qui religione christiana penitus 
imbuti sunt, sentiunt judicio certo, legitime imperantibus conscien- 

tia officii obtemperari, nullaque in re violari quemquam oportere ; 
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qua animi affectione nihil est efficacius ad extinguendam radicitus 
omnem in hoc geénere vitiositatem, vim, injurias, novarum rerum 
libidinem, invidiam inter varios civitatis ordines: in quibus omnibus 
initia simul atque arma socialismi consistunt.—Denique illud etiam, 
in quo prudentes rerum civilium tanto opere laborant, de locuple- 
tium et egenorum rationibus erit optime constitutum, hoc fixo et 
persuaso, non vacare dignitate paupertatem : divitem misericordem 
et munificum, pauperem sua sorte industriaque contentum esse 
oportere : cumque neuter sit ad hc commutabilia bona natus, alteri 
patientia, alteri liberalitate in coelum esse veniundum. 

His de causis Nobis est diu et magnopere in votis, ut quantum 
quisque potest in imitationem Francisci Assisiensis-se intendat.— 
Idcireco sicut semper antea tertio Franciscalium ordini singularem 
curam adhibuimus, ita nunc summa Dei benignitate ad gerendum 
Pont*ficatum maximum vocati, cum inciderit ut id peropportune fieri 

ossit, christianos homines hortamur, ut nomen dare sanctze huic 

esu Christi militie ne recasent. Plurimi numerantur passim ex 
utroque sexu, qui Patris Seraphici vestigiis alacri animo jam ingre- 
diuntur. Quorum laudamus tale studium vehementerque probamus, 
ita tamen ut illud augeri et ad plures propagari, Vobis presertim 
adnitentibus, Venerabiles Fratres, velimus.—Et caput est com- 
mendationis Nostre, ut qui insignia Penitentia induerint, imaginem 
spectent sanctissimi auctoris sui, ad eamque contendant: sine qua, 
quod inde expectaretur boni, nibil esset. Itaque date operam, ut 
Tertium Ordinem vulgi noscant atque ex veritate wstiment: pro- 
videte, ut qui curam gerunt animarum, doceant sedulo qualis ille sit, 
quam facile unicuique pateat, quam magnis in animorum salutem 
wivilegiis abundet, quantum utilitatis privatim et publice polliceatur. 
be quo eo magis est elaborandum, quod sodales Franciscales ordinis 
rimi et alterius gravi in presens perculsi plaga o laborant. 
iii quidem utinam, parentis sui patrocinio defensi, celeriter ex tot 
fluctibus vegeti et florentes emergant! Utinam etiam christiane 
gentes ad disciplinam tertii ordinis confluant, ita alacres itaque 
frequentes, uti olim undique ad Franciscum ipsum sese certatim 
effundebant!—Hoc autem majore contentione poscimus et potiore 
jure ab Italis speramus, quo unius patrie necessitudo et uberior 
acceptorum beneficiorum copia propensiore jubet esse in Franciscum 
animo et majores eidem gratiam habere. Ita sane septem post 
seculis Italic genti et omni christiano orbi contingeret, ut se a 
erturbatione revocatum ad tranquillitatem, ab exitio ad salutem, 
ae Assisiensis beneficio sentiret. Id quidem communi prece, 
per hos dies maxime, ab ipso Francisco flagitemus: idem contenda- 
mus 4 Maria Virgine matre Dei, que famuli sui pietatem ac fidem 
coelesti tutela donisque singularibus perpetuo remuneravit. 

Iuterea celestium munerum anspicem, et precipue Nostre bene- 
volentie testem, Apostolicam benedictionem Vobis, Venerabiles 
Fratres, universoque Clero et populo singulis concredito, peramanter 
in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Rome apud 8. Petrum, die xvir septembris, A. 
MDCCCLXXX11, Pontificatus Nostri anno quinto. 

LEO PP. XIII. 
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The Comet.—The comet, which has lately been so brilliant an ob- 
jectin the morning sky, has proved not only an object of research to 
astronomers, but has created much wonder and speculation in the out- 
side world. Mr. Findlay of the Cape of Good —— Observatory claims 
the honour of having first sighted the comet on Sept. 8th of last year. 
About a week later in Brazil it had attained such brilliancy that on 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th, it was visible in full daylight. How 
intense that brilliancy must have been may be inferred from the 
fact that two observers in Cape Town followed the comet with their 
instruments right up to the dazzling limb of the sun, behind which 
it suddenly disappeared. 

In the meantime the observations on the comet’s path revealed 
some facts of the highest interest to astronomers. The calculations 
of its elements coincided remarkably with the comet of 1668, which 
is that of 1843, and of 1880. In 1848 it appeared to be moving in 
an orbit of 170 years, yet it came back in 1880, or in a period of 37 
years. And if we may rely upon the calculations it is here back 
again within a period of two years! The comet therefore appears 
to be more and more brought within the mighty influence of the 
sun’s attraction, and many months may not elapse before it returns 
once more, this time not to escape. Then astronomers and the 
world will be gratified by the unique spectacle of a comet falling 
into the sun. 

Comets still continue to be as mysterious as ever—science can 
make but little of them. Generally speaking, a comet consists of 
a nucleus and a coma or tail. Whether the nucleus or kernel is 
solid, we know not; and it is useless to speculate as to the effects of 
a collision of a comet with the earth. Sir John Herschel used to 
say that the solid matter of most comets might be carted away in a 
waggon of very ordinary dimensions. The composition and be- 
haviour of the tail are most perplexing. There is no doubt that the 
comet obeys the law of attraction and circles round the sun, it is 
no less certain that the tail is matter in some shape or another 
ejected from the, comet, and yet this cometary matter no sooner 
joins the tail, but, changing its nature, it disobeys the law of gravi- 
tation and starts on its own course directly away from the sun. 

To the spectroscope we must in all probability look for further 
discoveries into the nature of comets. Dr. Huggins, the foremost 
of English spectroscopists, has been able to add a little to our small 
stock of knowledge on the subject. The light from some twenty 

comets has been examined, and there can be no doubt from the 
close agreement of the observations that it proceeds from glowing 
carbon in conjunction with hydrogen. And now the present comet 
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has another surprise in store, it has shown at times the bright line 
of the metal oe in its spectrum. It is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that sodium is not the only metal in the cometary nucleus. 

It is not altogether certain that the present comet is identical 
with that of 1843 and 1880, and we may yet be disappointed in onr 
hopes of seeing the comet fall into the sun next year. The elements 
of the present comet give an orbit strongly resembling that of ’48 
and ’80, but not absolutely identical. Should however the present 
comet be destined to absorption by the sun, there are no grounds for 
viewing that event with apprehension. The mass of a comet must 
be infinitely little as compared with the mass of the sun. Not man 
years ago a comet passed by Jupiter’s satellites, the largest of whic 
is only 2,500 miles in diameter. Now if the comet had any appre- 
ciable mass, by all the laws of gravitation it should have exercised 
some perturbing influence on these miniature moons. But though 
astronomers were sharply on the look out for some such effect, 
Jupiter’s satellites pursued in absolute freedom their track around 
their primary. Whatever then is the density of the nucleus of the 
comet, it cannot be anything very alarming; and it is quite gratui- 
tous to suppose that the mighty fires of the sun can receive any 
marked accession of energy and heat from the fall of a quantity of 
matter that could exert no influence on the moons of Jupiter. 

Secondary Batteries.—We have watched the progress of the 
Faure Accumulating Batteries with great interest, and we shall en- 
deavour to keep our readers acquainted with the progress made in 
the application and improvement of this wonderful invention. The 
promises of the Secondary Battery two years ago were most seduc- 
ing. That we should have a large amount of electric energy stored 
up in very small space, an energy that was available for almost any 
purpose, for lighting, for moving our trains, our carriages or our 
tricycles, captivated the imagination of us all. And now, what are 
the results ? 

The Brighton Railway has employed the accumulator to light up 
the carriages with the electric light. The effect, we know, is very 
pleasing, but of the cost and number of batteries employed we learn 
nothing. A few months ago Londoners were much surprised to see 
a revenue cutter named the “ Electricity” speeding ne without 
funnel or steam. It was driven by the energy stored in forty-five 
accumulators. It is still more interesting to hear that Prof, Ayrton 
has succeeded in driving a tricycle by means of these batteries. 
‘The accumulator was placed on the foot-board of the tricycle, and, b7 
a special invention, an electromotor drove the wheels. We are not, 
however, surprised to hear that our new batteries are still afflicted 
with that serious drawback dead-weight. In the tricycle of Prof. 
Ayrton the accumulators weighed 12 stone, the weight of an addi- 
tional person. It would seem desirable to pluce the accumulators 
in another part of the machine and leave the treadles free, so that 
~ rider, on ascending a hill, might supplement the electric pro- 
pulsion. 

The progress made in the improvement of these batteries is 
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hitherto far from encouraging. Recent improvements there have 
been, it is true, but inventors, in their endeavours, seem to confine 
themselves to the best way of working up the lead and its peroxide 
into convenient forms rather than to discern fresh combinations more 
efficient and less troublesome than the present clumsy designs. We 
do not hear that they are yet manufactured on a large scale—the 
only real test of their success. ‘There is a feeling, too, abroad that 
the storage of electric energy is not yet satisfactory; the current 
escapes and leaks away in a manner which has not yet been ex- 
plained. Encouraging progress, therefore, can hardly be reported 
this quarter. 

Minute Animal Life.—The fact, long suspected, that micro- 
scopic animalcules were the root and origin of zymotic diseases 
becomes more and more established from the researches of scientists. 
That splenic fever arises from the presence of these minute germs 
in the oe has been marvellously discovered by M. Pasteur. The 
researches of M. Koch on tubercle all point in the same direction. 
And now M. Pasteur, having discovered the microbe so intimately 
connected with typhoid fever, has proceeded to subject it to the 
most extraordinary experiments. We can only describe them as an 


attempt to nurse this minute speck of life, so as to rid it almost 
entirely of its virus. He endeavoured at first to effect this by 
re we | the microbe to the presence of oxygen; but in this he 


failed, the germs suddenly showing signs of sterility and death. 
Finding that the microbes throve well in veal broth, he took some 
blood all alive with these germs, he sowed it day after day in this 
broth, and regulated most carefully the supply of oxygen. He was 
thus able to bring these microbes to the very verge of sterility or 
death. ‘Fhese almost sterile germs he made the parent stock of fresh 
cultures and fresh series, whose poisonous action was thus consider- 
ably modified. It can hardly be said that he has evolved a new 
species of microbe, but he has succeeded in rendering the typhoid 
germ so harmless as to be enabled, with perfect safety, to inoculate 
unprotected animals therewith. 

The extraordinary vitality of these germs is quite a phenomenon 
of natural history. Nothing but the most intense heat seems to 
affect them. A remarkable instance was furnished to the Times 
a few months ago. The Rev. Mr. Osborne, from the south of 
England, had discovered in his garden some mould particularly rich 
in that interesting little animal, the rotifer. He had sent packets 
of this earth to friends thousands of miles away, but it had no sooner 
been moistened with a little water than these animalcules exhibited, 
under the microscope, their characteristic wheel-movements. Some 
of the dust that had lain for years in a private drawer was found, 
when moistened with water, to be quite instinct with life. Senility 
or decay seem to be unknown conditions of this pole of the animal 
world, and gives rise to some curious speculations. Whether these 
facts will make for Darwin or not, we are hardly prepared to say ; 
but some have not hesitated to declare that they point to conclusions 
unfavourable to the doctrine of evolution. 
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Meteorology on Ben Nevis.—Mr. Clement Wragge’s self- 
devotion to the cause of meteorology deserves a special record. 
The want of a mountain observatory somewhat similar to that on 
the Puy de Déme, near Clermont, has long been felt in England. 
Savants abroad have not been slow to point out that England 
possesses a station of exceptional importance to meteorology. Ben 
Nevis lies in the very centre of the tract that is mostly traversed by 
the great storms that come to us from the Atlantic. The Govern- 
ment, however, and the Royal Society have turned a deaf ear to all 
appeals for an observatory on Ben Nevis, and it has been left as 
usual to private enterprise to carry out a work of the highest import- 
ance to science. ‘T'wo years ago Mr. C. Wragge came forward, and 
offered the Scotch Meteorological Society to ascend Ben Nevis 
daily from Fort William, and institute a regular series of the usual 
observations. We believe that such enthusiasm and energy has 
rarely been equalled in the history of science. The start had usually 
to be made about 5 a.m. The first 2,000 feet was taken on horse- 
back, that is, when Mr. Wragge had not to dismount and lead his 
horse through the swamps which cover the greater part of the way. 
About nine the summit was reached, and then two hours were 
devoted to registering the observations of the self-recording instru- 
ments. This was perhaps the most trying part of the whole work. 
Genial weather is not frequently found at 4,000 feet above the sea 
level. The observers had often to take their observations in the 
midst of thick fog, drizzling rain, and a biting wind; and the 
wonder is how hands and fingers could possibly hold instruments 
under such conditions. The air, too, was often so charged with 
moisture that the dry bulb of the thermometer could scarcely be 
dried, and the pencil would condense the moisture and let fall great 
drops of moisture on to the readings. But our observers were not 
to be daunted, and we believe that the observations have not been 
discontinued for a single day from June 1 to November 1 during the 
present year. 

We think, however, that the unkind elements, the marshy pony 
track, were not so hard to bear as the conduct of some excursionists 
last summer on Ben Nevis. One would have thought that the 
slightest modicum of education, let alone the luxurivus instruction 
of our Board Schools, would have taught our people that ther- 
mometer-stands and valuable cases of instruments are not meant to 
serve the purpose of Aunt Sallys. It seemed good, however, to 
some of our friends on their holiday to make one of these thermo- 
meter screens a sort of mark for their stone throwing; and they 
were not satisfied apparently until they had reduced the valuable 
set of instruments to a mass of broken glass. This is, we believe, 
the only interruption in the continuous record of six months’ 
observations. 

The precise benefit resulting to science from these observations is 
not yet revealed. The most, we suppose, that any meteorologist can 
hope for is that his records will go to swell that huge store of 
observations that will become available when the first principles of 
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weather science are ascertained. Until that time he must be content 
to toil and exclaim Sic vos non vobis. 

The Weather and the Meteor-Systems.—Mr. Proctor has con- 
tributed to ZLongman’s Magazine for December an interesting Paper 
on the probable cause of the cold snaps of February, April, and 
May. It is well known that the temperature of the air does not 
advance regularly from its minimum in January to its maximum in 
July. A series of observations on the daily range of temperature 
extending over fifty years would be certain to eliminate any little 
accidental variations, and present the general broad features of the 
rising or falling curve of heat. In the published returns of the 
Greenwich mean temperature for the last fifty years the curve 
ascends very regularly from the middle of January to the end of 
July; itis broken, however, by three or four very curious depressions. 
The three most marked dips occur about the 10th of February, the 
10th of April, and the 10th of May. It is not a little singular, too, 
that popular weather-lore is, by a curious exception, at one with 
science on this subject. Every gardener knows, to his cost, the cold 
snap of May, the “ borrowing days” of April has passed into popular 
song in the north. ‘The February period is not sufficiently important 
to obtain recognition. Erman pointed out, some years ago, that the 
cold period of February occurs just six months after the August 
meteors cross the earth’s orbit ; while the May cold period is just 
six months after the passage of the November meteors. The coin- 
cidence was sufficiently remarkable to give rise to the theory that 
the cold wave of these periods is brought about by the August and 
November meteors passing at these dates athwart the sun and 
robbing us of the tm heat. 

To this theory Mr. Proctor, in Knowledge, six months ago, objected 
that the cold snaps in question were confined to Europe, or at least, 
the northern hemisphere ; an extra-terrestrial cause, such as the 
obstruction of the meteors, should be felt in the northern and southern 
hemisphere alike. Recent observations from the southern hemis- 
phere point to similar cold periods occuring in the same months, and 
at the same dates. It becomes pretty evident then that the depres- 
sions are due to some influence outside the earth. 

Mr. Proctor demolishes utterly the theory of the August and 
November meteors. He points out that these meteor rings circle 
round the sun in orbits far larger than the earth’s—the aphelion of 
the November ring, the smaller orbit of the two, is somewhere near 
the planet Uranus, and, therefore, by no possible chance, could these 
meteors place themselves between the sun and the earth. 

He urges, however, that it is quite in accordance with theory and 
practice to suppose that there are millions of meteoric ring’s in inter- 
planetary space besides the two great streams encountered by the 
earth. In fact he holds that the solar corona is due to the clustering 
and meeting of innumerable meteor systems in the neighbourhood 
of the sun. And he enters into a rough calculation to show that on 
the lowest estimate a meteor ring between the sun and the earth 
would suffice to cut off about a 7,000th part of his light and heat. 
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The theory is extremely ingenious but it seems to prove too much. 
If the meteor rings are of such countless number, we should expect 
to see their presence in the neighbourhood of the sun marked by 
more than three or four depressions during the year. To render the 
theory more complete, it will be also necessary to establish a loss of 
light at the cold periods proportionate to the loss of heat, and this 
is far from being established. Any contribution, however, to the 
theory of meteorology is always welcome. But what a forlorn out- 
look for the science, if our weather changes are determined by the 
fortuitous clustering of meteors round the sun ! 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. BELLEsHEIM, Cologne. 


1. Katholik. 
‘io September and October issues contain studies on the super- 


natural virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, as expounded by 
Dante in the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” and the connection of this last 
with the immortal works of S. Thomas and 8S. Bonaventure. The 
author of these able articles, Rev. Zahn, of Wurzburg, establishes 
that the greatest poet the Catholic Church may boast of altogether 
follows the doctors of the Middle Ages whenever he explains the 
truths of Christianity. It is to the intimate connection between the 
natural and supernatural order, philosophy and theology, reason and 
faith that we are to trace the strength and harmony witnessed in the 
“ Divina Commedia,” as in the works of 8. Thomas and 8. Bonaven- 
ture. From 8. ‘Thomas Dante received his power of close reasoning’; 
itis to S. Bonaventure that he was indebted for that mystical depth 
and fervour of charity which like a glowing fire pervade his works. 
What an immense ditference between these intellectual heroes of 
the ages of faith and our own century, which witnesses all but in- 
conceivably minute research into details in the several depart- 
ments of science, whilst exhibiting altogether a most sad oblivion of 
what supports man in life and death. ‘lhe greater stress must be 
laid on these researches into Dante’s philosophical and theological 
system, since there exists a German school claiming Dante as a 
fosterer of modern systems, nay, as being one of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Reformers. Let me take this opportunity of reminding 
Catholics in England of Professor Hettinger’s splendid work, “Die 
goettliche Comédie des Dante Alighieri ” (Freiburg, Herder, 1880), 
which treats exhaustively of the theology, philosophy, and political 
system of the great Florentine. 
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The October issue also contains a refutation of Professor von Hart- 
man’s system of Pessimism considered as destructive of moral 
responsibility. A system identifying God and man, and consoling 
= mankind with the blasphemous idea of a return to Nirwana 

ears the mark of reprobation impressed on its front. ‘That it is 
utterly unequal to the task of solving the all-important social 
problems of the day needs not to be added. 

Professor Luecken in the September issue examines into Professor 
Max Mueller’s opinions about the primitive state of mankind and its 
original religion. ‘ Fides ex auditu ’—that is the word of 8S. Paul, 
thoroughly destroying Mueller’s theories. ‘ Whoever,” says Dr. 
Luecken, “ wilfully disparages this word and insists on constructing 
@ priori the religion of mankind, will go astray not less surely than 
he who in regarding a vast country devastated and ruined by war, 
would simply prescind from history and explain this terrible situation 
by natural causes, the wear and tear of time, &c. The further we 
go back in the history of mankind the purer are the religious ideas 
we meet with, and all the stronger the corroboration which the 
Christian religion gathers thence. 

-In the same issue I commented on the life and works of Blessed 
Alonso d’Orozco of the Augustinian Order, who was beatified by 
Leo XIII. only a few months ago. Alonso d’Orozco was the great 
champion of the Spanish Augustinians at the very time when the 
German Augustinian Luther renounced his vows, the dignity of the 

iesthood, and obedience to the Church. Blessed Alonso was born 
in 1500, at Oropesa, in the diocese of Avila, Spain. Having finished 
the study of the laws in the university of Salamanca he joined, 
— with his elder brother, the Augustinians under the 
celebrated preacher S. Thomas of Villanueva. In the course of 
time Alonso was called on to discharge the most important offices 
in his Order, and, owing to his splendid gifts, vast learning, and 
Christian virtues, was named preacher to the Court. The letters 
patent of his nomination were signed by the German Emperor, 
Charles V., two years before he abdicated the Crown at Brussels in 
1556. It may, however, be reasonably doubted whether he ever 
preached before that Emperor. King Philip II. always held him in 
the highest esteem, and during Alonso’s last illness several times 
visited him. As a preacher Alonso ranks with 8S. Thomas of 
Villanueva, but as a writer in theology, both scholastic and mysti- 
cal, he, perhaps, may be pronounced to surpass him. He had 
reached his forty-second year before he made his debit as a theolo- 
gical writer. It was at that time when, as he himself tells us : “ Vi en 
sueiios {i vuestra purisima madre la cual me digo una sola palabra, 
y fué: ‘Escribe.’” From that day onwards Alonso published one 
of his learned treatises nearly every year. I may here draw attention 
to the “ Vergel de Oracion,’ “ Memorial de Amor santo,” ‘ Regla de 
vida cristiana,” ‘‘Tratado de la Pasion,” ‘ Declamatio in laudem 

raecelentissimi praesulis et doctoris ecclesie Augustini,” ‘“ De- 

amationes Deipare Mari Virginis per omnes illius festivitates di- 
gest,” as also to his homilies for Sundays, the “ Institutio regalis,” 
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tracing the high office and vast responsibility of a Christian King. 
Alonso lived to the age of ninety-one years, dying at Madrid, 
September 19, 1591. 

2. Historisch=politische Blaetter.—Besides long biographies of Dr. 
Ward and Dr. Pusey, and several articles bearing on social questions, 
the Blaetter contains an extended notice of Dr. Onno Klopp’s 
recent work: “Das Jahr, 1683, und der grosse Tiirkenkrieg,” 
which retraces the history of the last Turkish invasion, the siege of 
Vienna, and the wonderful defeat of the Turks. It need scarcely be 
— out that the gifted author of the ‘‘ Downfall of the House of 

tuart in connection with European politics,” presents the public 
with a work equally oraienntanting for its deep learning, sound 
criticism, fair judgment, and large use of the Imperial archives. 
Klopp’s view of his subject is a general one. Hence the reader 
becomes acquainted not only with Austria and Turkey and the 
prominent figures of their princes, diplomatists, and generals, but 
also with the politics of Louis XIV. Whilst the Emperor Leopold I. 
unceasingly laboured for the grandeur of Germany and the preser- 
vation of the Catholic religion, the French King became the ally of 
the Turk. In addition to these facts, our book throws a quite un- 
expected light on the King of Poland, John Sobieski. The latter by 
his defence of the Emperor in those days of extreme sorrow had won 
for himself the admiration of the Christian world. But since the 
publication by the Academy of Cracow (1879) of “Acta historica 
res gestas Poloniae illustrantia,” Sobieski’s character has lost much 
of its ancient splendour and prestige. Sobieski, together with his 
Queen, were paid by Louis XIV., that they — help the French 
King in attaining his political aims. Special praise is given b 
Klopp to the great adversary of Louis XIV., Page Innocent XI. 
(Odescalchi), who by incessant public and private prayers, and also by 
large contributions, amounting to more than a million of florins, 
aided the sorely tried Emperor Leopold, who, in sustaining and 
overcoming the terrible assaults of the Turk, defended the common 
cause of Christianity. Last, but not the least, comes to be noted 
the humble, but, in his humility, most powerful, Capuchin Fra 
Marco d’Aviano, of Venice. Sent by Innocent II. to the Emperor’s 
Court, “ he exceeded in value an army of 30,000 men,” and owing 
to his ability, prudence, and patience, became one of the most in- 
fluential men in the Cabinet. 

3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—¥. Baumgartner writes on 8. 
Teresa, F. Spillmann brings before the German public the Con- 
_— of Titus Oates, F. Granderath gives an account of his tour 
through the West of Ireland, and F. Bauer traces the history of the 
Church in New Granada, from 1842 to 1861, which ended in the 
expulsion of the Society of Jesus by the most despicable means. 
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ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilté Cattolica. 18 Novembre, 1882. 
The Ideal and the True. 


N article in the Civilta Cattolica for November 18, entitled 
“ Tdeale e Verita,” is directed against the realist school of art 
inItaly. Theso-called Veristi pretend thut the ideal is the opposite 
of the true, against which assertion the innate aspiration of human 
nature towards the ideal protests. The mind of man has a lively 
desire for the beautiful, and that the beautiful should be as free as 
possible from the imperfections which attach to things as they exist, 
whether in the material or the spiritual order. But the beautiful 
for which all sigh is the ideal. Why does a work of art, whether in 
painting, sculpture, or poetry, which embodies this high aim kindle 
popular enthusiasm, except that it seems to respond to this latent 
desire, so natural to us? Our minds are, in fact, as we know, made 
to the image and are the mirror of the Divine Mind. Now, as the 
Divine Mind contemplates complacently within Itself those eternal 
archetypes which are the perfect images of things, even so our 
minds receive so much the more delight as the ideals which the fine 
arts set before them approximate to the perfection of these arche- 
types. And because such ideals are resplendent with purity, grace, 
and love, and are not to be met with as fully pts 9 anywhere in 
| creation, shall they therefore be taxed with untruthfulness ? Rather 
may we not say that they more nearly approach the truth, inasmuch 
as they more perfectly imitate the Divine conceptions, which are the 
. foundation “a measure of all truth. The ideal and the true agree 
| very well together in spite of all that may be said by the advocates 
of realism. ‘These will never succeed in eradicating from the human 
: mind the noble passion for the ideal and the desire to know in their 
essential truth the eternal patterns of things. To no one here 
below is it given to behold and admire them, but genius, so to say, 
P| gets a glimpse of them, and gives us a sample in those sublime 
i) works which we are in the habit of calling divine, and considering as 
\ the miracles of art. What in comparison with these is the most 
| perfect copy of any existing object? It is cold, mute, dead. It 
my be praised, but it kindles no enthusiasm. 
D | Art is of necessity the disciple of Nature; we do not need the 
it Veristi to tell us that; but they would have it, moreover, that, if 
art goes one step beyond servile imitation, all is spoilt, and truth 
sacrificed. This is a fallacy, for the imitation of Nature does not 
exclude that noble synthesis by which genius produces its admirable 
works. In these all is true, because every part corresponds to and 
expresses a perfection which is truly dittused throughout Nature. 
Art, in fact, aims at reproducing the forms of Nature in their 
essential perfection. But in no actual existing subject is to be found 
all the perfection which belongs to it, whether from the incapacity 
i of the material, rarely disposed to receive the whole pertection of 
form, or from the very fact of the same form being multiplied in 
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myriads of individuals, which does not admit of the entire per- 
fection being exhibited in any single example. Art corrects, so to 
say, this deficiency in finite Nature. Marvellous vocation of art, 
which in the ideal union of the relatively true and beautiful furnishes 
a splendid image of that infinite and most perfect unity wherein 
absolute Beauty is Truth, and absolute Truth is Beauty.- Check 
this exalting aspiration, and you fall into abject realism and become 
immersed in the slough wherein wallow your Zolas, Stechettis, and 
modern limners of impure Venuses. For by parting with-the Divine 
ideal they sink into a degrading animalism. Yet, after all, this too 
is an ideal, only it is a swinish ideal. We may, then, claim to ask 
which is the truest art, that which makes us like to.God, or that 
which degrades us to the level of the inferior animal creation? He 
who denies God may prefer the latter, for he glories in a scientific 
progress which consists in a constant evolution of forms from brute 
matter. If all be essentially material, what need have we of a 
spiritual idea? It is a lie, and art, therefore, must confine itself 
to the reproduction of Nature. Against such a theory common 
sense protests, and even the Fanfulla and Vedetta of Florence are 
indignant. Yorik, who makes his daily bread by his blasphemies 
in these pages, says that if this were so, as many realists of his 
acquaintance pretend, a photograph would be a picture and a proces 
verbal a poem. Fortunately, the theory cannot be reduced to 
practice, for in Nature, and especially in animated Nature, there is a 
movement, a life, and an infinite charm of relations, all resulting in 
a world of true beauty of which no model could be given unless the 
artist should conceive them ideally in his imagination, and, having 
done so, transfer them to his work. All must confess that such a 
process must necessarily be combined with imitation of beautiful 
Nature in every production which would claim to be a work of art. 
Yorik truly observes that art does not consist wholly in imitation, in 
execution, and in the exact reproduction of things which fall under 
the senses, but rather in that innate faculty of culling in those things 
certain special features, certain original physiognomies, certain modes 
of being or of seeming invisible to the vulgar eye, which reveal the 
knowledge of their secret relations with the world of ideas and the 
pure sentiment of the graces of Nature, pointing to the work of fancy 
and the inspiration of genius rather than to the labour of the hand 
und the perfection of instruments. So true is it that the most 
patient, faithful, and minute imitation of Nature will scarcely ever 
arrive at being a work of art. Nature, the inexhaustible source of 
all imitations, supplies to the artist the elements of his work, but it 
is art which te and assimilates them. In Nature the beautiful 
is manifested in scattered fragments; art collects and unites them 
harmoniously, imparts to them an eloquent language, and invests 
them with an original thought. 

The writer of this article in the Civilta adds some interesting 
remarks with respect to Manzoni and the way in which he is 
regarded and treated by the realists, a way which marks their dis- 
ingenuousness, and of which the cause is not far to seek. If ever 
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there was a writer and poet who was an elevated disciple of Nature 
it was the author of the “ Promessi Sposi.” His love of what is 
genuine and faithful to Nature led him to discard from his poetry all 
those classical allusions which were based on the old heathen 
mythology. He considered it absurd to refer to what is now recog- 
nized as false as if it were true; chilling to introduce into poetry 
what has no place in ideas, memory, or sentiment ; wearisome to be 
ever parading these cold and lifeless figures; and ridiculous if this 
be done in-a serious mood. Yet the very men who call themselves 
Veristi are the sworn foes of Manzoni and his school, and hail as their 
master and leader, one who in this nineteenth century gravely invokes 
Phoebus and Hebe, Venus and Bacchus, Satyrs, Dryads, Naiads, 
and even Satan! To one who objected to this last invocation, he 
replied, in his vindication, “Satan is a fiction, Satan is a lie; who 
believes in him? Not I, forcertain.” So much for the truthfulness 
of the realists. But these men have good reasons of their own for 
assailing Manzoni and his school. They cannot tolerate that a chaste 
and religious ideal should take the place of their swinish ideal ; and, 
having early perceived that the School of Manzoni might render 
some service to sound morality and Catholic belief, they at once 
vowed a war of extermination against it, an anti-religious war under 
the false disguise of a literary controversy. 





La Civilta Cattolica, 4 Novembre, 1882. 
Present State of Linguistic Studies. 


HE Civilta Cattolica continues its series of articles on the progress 

of linguistic studies. In the article of Nov. 4 the absurd 
opinion of _ cee respecting the Antediluvian Lamech is ex- 
amined. The few words concerning this patriarch to be found in the 
fourth Chapter of Genesis are familiar to all, and have always been 
considered as hard of interpretation, but perhaps none has been 
hazarded so strange and fantastic as that of the eminent French 
archeologist. With all the confidence distinguishing theorists, he 
seems to know as much about Lamech, his mind, and intentions, as 
if that patriarch had written and published his autobiography. 
Commenting on the passage in question, he says that this “ song,” 
as he designates it, breathes such an accent of primitive ferocity that 
we should readily place it in the mouth of a savage of the stone age, 
dancing round the corpse of his victim and brandishing his bludgeon 
of flint or the jaw-bone of a cave bear, wherewith he has been able to 
fabricate for himself a terrible weapon. To conjure up such a picture 
out of the Scripture text certainly requires a considerable stretch of 
the imagination. Lenormant, quite blind to its extravagance, wonders 
much at the strangeness, as he deems it, of the occ. 
suggested by a certain number of Fathers who have been able to “ see 


in this little poem an expression of remorse and repentance.” The 
reviewer considers the interpretations of St. John Chrysostom or of 
St. Basil as by no means forced or repugnant to the Hebrew text, 
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but what he on his part —_ as strange is the motive imputed to 
them by Lenormant. ‘They have tortured the text,” writes the 
latter, to “ discover a repentant Lamech, in order to escape from the 
idea that such an atrocious proclamation of the principle of personal 
revenge could have been revealed and inspired from on high.” Now, 
supposing the “song” of Lamech to be that of a cold-blooded 
assassin, 2 notion borrowed from the German rationalists, it would 
not follow that Scripture approved the sentiment which it simply 
records as matter of history. Following the rationalists, Lenormant 
indulges in other gratuitous hypotheses, all his commentaries on 
this subject, as on other questions alluded to, having the radical vice 
that they take for granted what it was needful to prove. 

It is due to Lenormant to add that he is a sincere Catholic, pro- 
fessing a firm belief in the truth of Scripture and submission to the 
Church’s authority, but he appears to be one of those who think it 
for the interests of religion to make as many admissions to its 
adversaries as he possibly can, esteeming this the safest line of 
defence. The motive is praiseworthy, but the system of concession 
may be carried too far, and may be often premature as respects 
scientific certainty and demoistration. 





Of a Misunderstanding pernicious to Catholic Action. 


N an article thus entitled the writer endeavours to enlighten his 
Catholic countrymen as to the line of conduct proper for them, 
and the difference between action and revolutionary agitation; for a 
certain number are disposed to repine at what they view as the forced 
inaction to which they are condemned b the Holy Father’s 
prohibition to take part in political life. “ Why,” they ask, “ should 
not Catholicism, which baptized Pagan society, accomplish the same 
work for the Revolution?” Let the example of France, Spain, and 
even Belgium show whether the revolutionary system can be worked 
successfully by Catholics. Not that they are forbidden, save in 
Italy, for special reasons, to intervene in political affairs. What they 
have been able to do by their noble stand in Germany is worthy of 
all credit, but even where it is permitted, nay even desirable, for 
them to contend on the political arena, they must ever bear in mind 
that it is not by adopting the party warfare of the modern revolu- 
tionists that they will work to any real advantage. They are 
Catholics, and therefore must not descend to mere political agitation, 
and their system of action must rest on a wider and sounder basis 
than does that of their opponents. The article, it may be added, 
although written with an immediate eye to Italian Catholics, has a 
very pertinent application generally, since the principle involved is 
the same, even where circumstances differ. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 


La Controverse. 16 Novembre, 1882. Lyons. 


. S' M. Renan est devenu incrédule par amour de la Verité ?”’ is 

the title of an article which has reference to M. Renan’s 
contribution to the Revue des Deux-Mondes of the 1st of November,* 
that has been read in England with perhaps as much interest as in 
France. In this article the author of the “‘ Vie de Jésus” gives 
the public another glimpse into his inmost life, and relates those 
early mental struggles which ended in his putting aside the Christian 
Faith at the same time with his clerical dress. It is to be remem- 
bered that, although the sincerity of M. Renan’s narrative must be 
accepted without question, it need not be taken as the criterion of 
his power to see himself as he is, especially when preparing his 
likeness for the public gaze, nor of the exactitude of his judgment. 
All autobiography begets some degree of fear on these points. In the 
present instance biography has the tone of panegyric; the hero (on 
his own showing) never falls into error, never makes a faux-pas; he 
enjoys the more than human felicity of following always, with- 
out even tripping, that path of rectitude which the sentiment of 
honour and love of truth show to him. Nevertheless, many a pas- 
sage has the ring of sincerity, and we refuse to see in the warm 
eulogium on his former masters at Saint Sulpice only a rhetorical 
artifice. 

M. Renan entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 1845, then 
under M. Carbon, “ one of the men,” he says, “‘ whom I hive most 
loved.” The professors of various branches of theology, ‘‘ étaient, 
sans exception de dignes continuateurs d’une respectable tradition.” 
These professors thought they saw in the young Renan “ un futur 
bon confrére.” To the celebrated M. Le Hir, M. Renan especially 
attached himself, and the glowing appreciation of him now given 
to the world has all the absoluteness of youthful judgment and 
generous admiration. He says: 


M. Le Hir was a scholar (savant) and a saint; he was both the one 
and the other eminently. This union in the same person of two entities 
which rarely go together was effected in him without violence, because 
the saint absolutely ruled and led the scholar. Not a single difficulty 
objected by rationalism which he did not know of. He never gave in to 
one of them, because orthodox truth was never, with him, a subject of 
doubt. This, on his part, was less a result submitted to than a 
triumphant act of will. Altogether a stranger to natural philosophy 
and the scientific spirit—a first condition of which is to have no previous 
faith ( foi préalable) an@ to reject nothing that comes—he remained in that 
equilibrium which a less ardent conviction would have weighed away 

‘He was an able critic in all which did not belong to faith. 
....+ He had for many years taught the Hebrew courses. His philo- 
logical science enchanted me. His grammar lessons and comparison of 
Hebrew with other Semitie roots, was admirable. I had at this time an 
extraordinary power of assimilation: I drank in all he said. On Walk- 





* ‘‘ Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse—Le Séminaire Saint-Sulpice.” 
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days at Issy he taught me Syriac. We explained together the Syriac 
New Testament of Gutbier. M. Le Hir determined my career: I was a 

hilologist by instinct. All that I know as a savant I owe to M. Le 
Fir. t even seems to me sometimes that what I did not learn from 
him, I never learned well. Thus, he was not very strong in Arabic, and 
hence it is that I have remained a mediocre Arabist. 


Soon M. Renan added to his studies that of German. In 
German literature he found what he looked for, ‘ the agreement of 
highly religious mind with critical spirit!” He adds: ‘Je regrettais 
par moments de a étre pas protestant, afin de pouvoir étre philo- 
sophe sans cesser d’étre chrétien!” He was now engaged in a 
conflict between his Catholic belief and the conclusions he had 
drawn from his theological and biblical studies. Theology he 
found was well built together, complete and beautiful-in design, 
but it all rested on one treatise—‘‘de vera religione,” and that, 
like the Indian tortoise, rested on nothing. It was all assumptions 
and no arguments: there never had been a miracle under such cir- 
cumstances as to be observed and attested as such. ‘Then; for facile 
descensus, he discovered that our Lord did not institute seven 
sacraments ; that Christian dogma had grown like any plant; that 
the Bible was full of contradictions and errors, of fables and marks 
of its human origin ; that the fourth Gospel contradicts the synoptics, 
&e., d&c. 

M. Renan was already in minor orders: it came to the moment of 
taking sub-deaconship and clerical obligations—and he refused to do 
so; he bid adieu at once to clerical dress and Catholicism. There 
was no being’ a critic and a Catholic together : he made “‘a great sac- 
rifice,” he says, “for truth, remained a critic and has been very 
happy ever since.” When he entered the clerical state, his engage- 
ment with God was: ‘ Dominus pars hereditatis me et calicis mei:” 
and he light-heartedly adds : ‘ Une idée élevée m’a toujours soutenu 
dans la direction de ma vie, si bien méme que l’héritage que Dieu 
devrait me rendre d’aprés notre engagement réciproque, ma foi! je 
Yen tiens quitte ; mon lot a été bon,” &ec. 

The article we are summarizing, having given a great part of M. 
Renan’s article in his own words, _—— to comment on it. It 
was only common honesty, it remarks, and not “un acte de grande 
honnéteté,” for M. Renan not to take orders when he no longer be- 
lieved, although it might bring at the moment great pain. As to 
the rest, “‘ we believe that M. Renan, like all preceding or succeed- 
ing apostates, rejected the truths of Christianity only because he had 
not that sovereign love for truth which every soul owes it—the love 
in him had been conquered by another love.” Without venturing 
to judge, this may be well supposed to have been intellectual pride. 
For, to see the truth, necessitates that one love it—in the case of those 
verities which are not evident in the philosophical sense. The recog- 
nition that two and two make four requires no particular mood of 
mind, the recognition of the truths of the moral order and of revelation 
may be retarded and impeded by states of soul, &c.: to an unwilling 
student of revelation strong proofs appear weak, puerile or specious 
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objections seem complete and triumphant, miracles become unlikely, 
or unauthenticated, or at last impossible. M. Renan took no precau- 
tions to preserve the faith and truth he had inherited ; he exposed it 
to dangers which his youth and want of experience rendered more 
dangerous. He founded insuperable difficulties on philology, theo- 
logy, and Scripture, in all of which studies, with whatever gifts of 
genius, he was only a ae He had by his side a man— 
M. Le Hir—who in philological attainments was as far beyond 
him as in the experience which only age can bring; he made no 
effort to guard his own learning with his master’s piety, or to 
accept that master’s assurances of possible solution yet unintelli- 
gible perhaps to his unfolding powers. Besides, much of whut he 
advances as justification of his awful act of separation, are the 
difficulties of Bible and theology, such as he still continues to mis- 
represent them. Some of his Scripture difficulties may even be held 
by a Catholic, at least salvd fide. The whole of this excellent animad- 
version on M. Renan’s mixture of truth and misrepresentation ought 
to be read in extenso by those who feel any other impression than one 
of sincere pity for the profound self-sufficiency and self-satisfaction of 
the writer in the Revue de Deua-Mondes. 
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Nature and Thought. An Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By 
Sr. Georce Mivarr. London: Kegan Paul & Cu. 1882. 


- latest production of one of our most eminent Catholic 
philosophers and contemporary thinkers is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable work he has yet given to the world. It may be 
briefly described as an attempt to establish on a solid basis the 
trustworthiness of our Faculties, the reality of the External World, 
and the Existence of God. It is in the form of a dialogue, and in 
the course of the book there are not a few happy descriptions of 
Nature, and many most interesting illustrations from biology and the 
kindred sciences, in which Mr. Mivart is an acknowledged master. 
This work is of a more fundamental character than the author’s 
admirable ‘‘ Lessons from Nature.” The subjects which it treats 
are, undoubtedly, weighty and abstruse; but of all the questions 
which are now in the arena of discussion we should consider that 
these are the most absolutely essential to be treated not only rightly, 
but thoroughly and completely. What is called in general phrase 
“Scepticism” may not, possibly, have much hold, so far, on the 
multitude. In fact, the very nature of Scepticism excludes all 
chance of its ever becoming a popular form of error with the mass 
of men who do not reflect. But with the more cultivated classes— 
with those whom it would be the greatest triumph, as it is the most 
anxious work, of the Catholic Church to bring to believe in the full 
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Revelation of God—the mode of looking at things which that word 
signifies is more universal than most of usimagine. For instance, the 
objections to the conception of a God, which Mr. Mivart meets and 
refutes in the fifth chapter of this work, are just such as one hears 
from numbers of earnest young men who fase been brought up 
intellectually on Mill, Spencer, and Lewes. It is the intellectual 
incapability to separate the Universe from its Cause, to see how 
“anthropomorphic” conceptions of God are true yet inadequate, 
and inadequate yet true, to reconcile the existence of evil with the 
idea of a God of goodness, and to see through the objections to the 
freedom of the will, and therefore to the possibility of morality—it 
is these and similar difficulties which, with so many men, stand in 
the way of the acceptance of Revelation, and therefore of the whole 
faith of Christ. a or 

We must try to give a general idea of this truly valuable book. It 
is divided into five chapters. They are entitled, respectively, ‘ Intro- 
ductory Groupings,” “‘The Inner World,” “‘ The Outer World,” “The 
Intellectual World,” and ‘‘ Causes and Consequences.” The first and 
the last of these titles are open to the charge of neither giving a suffi- 
cient idea of the matter treated under them, nor of being very attrac- 
tive in themselves. Mr. Mivart’s “Introductory Groupings” is a 
chapter which, by way of introduction to his whole subject, pleads the 
visible harmony of the external universe as a presumptive proof that 
the faculties of man must be harmonious too. He finds that the whole 
effect of modern metaphysics, from Descartes and Hume to Herbert 
Spencer, is to destroy confidence in the faculties of our human nature. 
First one then another of our youthful beliefs and primitive inferences 
is criticized, exposed and shown to be baseless and untenable. On 
the other hand, every other thing but man’s mind shows a lovely 
and satisfying harmony—growth, ere and beauty. Nature, 
Nature blended with art, art itself, all in their different ways show 
that the end or purpose of existence is the attainment of a certain 
harmony. This idea is admirably and eloquently wrought out. The 
writer then applies the principle thus attained to that complex 
of faculties which may be grouped under the generic name of 
“thought ;” and he concludes, “its perfection must consist in the 
harmony with which its various actions are co-ordinated to its proper 
end.”* He thus continues :— 

It is surely worth a man’s while to try and see whether the discords 
which have been asserted to exist in his nature are real and necessary 
discords, or whether he cannot so attune the various strings of his com- 

lex being as to elicit from them a stirring harmony which may rouse 

im from that state of enchantment into which the spells of metaphy- 
sicians may have thrown him, by showing that those conflicts which have 
been said to take place between the declarations of his different faculties 
do not in fact exist, and that his faculties are veracious. But no good 
can follow from merely trifling with such questions; the inquirer must 
grapple boldly, honestly, and vigorously with his subject. By so doing, 
however, he may discover himself to be the natural possessor of a system 





* P. 12. 
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which is as harmonious as beautiful, and which is ‘ good,’ because ‘ true.’ 
Not, of course, that every system which is harmonious in itself, and so 
coherent, is because coherent, true; but that a system of propositions, 
each of which is seen by the mind to be evidently true, must, if they are 
coherent and mutually confirmatory, be a true system.* 

In order to find the criterion of all certainty, and, therefore, the 
foundation of intellectual harmony, Mr. Mivart first examines 
whether we can have absolute certainty about anything. He finds 
that even professed sceptics admit some things as certain ; for in- 
stance, their present state of feeling, and their memory ; and he 
shows that they must also admit the certainty of the conclusion 
of a process of inference rightly drawn, and of intellectual intuitions. 
In demonstrating these propositions Mr. Mivart only goes over the 
ground which many Catholic philosophers have traversed, in proving 
that Scepticism is not only irrational but self-contradictory. But 
Mr. Mivart, in showing that ‘‘ evidence” is the criterion of certainty, 
engages in an mH which we find it a little difficult to follow. He 
says, ‘‘ Whatever is both subjectively and objectively true, is true,” 
and he rightly regards this as a self-evident truth. But it is not easy 
to see the difference between subjective evidence, that is, evidence as 
it is in the mind, and objective evidence, or the evidence of the things 
that are evident. It would appear that the evidence of the things 
that are evident becomes evidence at all by the very fact of its being 
taken into the mind. (We are taking for granted, as Mr. Mivart 
does here, that the external universe is real.) Tous, he seems rather 
to mean that that evidence is true evidence which is not contradicted 
by other evidence ; or, that that inference from evidence is just which 
admits of being proved by other evidence. But no doubt, the truth 
which he has hit upon in this part of the chapter is nu less important 
than ingeniously put. It amounts, we think, to this: that a very 
strong proof of our possession of objective certainty is afforded by the 
fact that, given two or more external objects, those objects are found 
to affect each other in fact in that precise way in which our subjective 
impressions of them would predict. Thus, a cart of hay is judged 
by the observer to be too large to enter a certain gateway ; the cart 
advances and sticks fast. This illustrates the fact that we can have 
objective certainty. If we had not; if we had only subjective certainty, 
then it would be difficult not to imagine that the results of the rela- 
tions of external objects would in many instances differ from the 
results of our conceptions of those objects. 

The chapter called “The Outer World,” in which Mr. Mivart 
proves that the external world is real, is marked by his carrying still 
further this very principle—that the resultants of the apparent re- 
lations of things are exactly what we should expect if those thing's 
were real and not merely subjective. This is worked out with a 

eat wealth of illustration. Many readers will be interested to read 

r. Mivart’s exposition of his belief in what so many scientists hold 
to be a heresy—that the secondary qualities (colour, taste, smell, sound ) 





* Pp. 20. 
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really exist in bodies just as unsophisticated persons believe them to 
exist. ‘Though inadequate, he says, “to tell us the whole story,” 
our senses are not mendacious. Ihe objective cause of secondary 
qualities exists in bodies, quite independently of our sensations ; our 
sensations do not tell us completely what the cause is; but they tell 
us something about it. 

Mr. Mivart’s proof of the existence of a First Cause is, we think, 
complete ; as is also his demonstration that if that Cause exists it is 
“personal.” Most interesting, also, is his solution of all the ‘“ anthro- 
pomorphic” difficulty ; the difficulty, arising from the fact that all our 
conceptions of God must be in the shape of “human” qualities. He 
says, finely paraphrasing the axiom of Catholic theology, “Surely 
the rational ated is to employ the highest conceptions you can, 
while freely acknowledging their utter inadequacy” (p.-205). He 
wellreminds these declaimers about anthropomorphism that even the 
old monks of Fountain’s Abbey (where the discussion takes place) 
were quite familiar with their views, and denied that even existence 
could be predicated univocally of God and creatures. 

There is only one thing that we much miss in this welcome book. 
We should have been glad to see Mr. Mivart attempt to prove that 
the first uncaused Cause must be the Infinite simpliciter—the abso- 
lutely Infinite. It would possibly have carried him beyond his scope. 
But the conceptions of Natural Theology, on which in these days so 
much depends, require, we are convinced, for their due and persua- 
sive development, a complete study of the notion of the Infinite with 
its fertile consequences. In the meantime we have nothing but 
praise and thanks for a book which will prove of equal use to the 
eer ag the theologian, and the man of the world. Its style is 

right, lively, and pointed ; and illustrations of every kind, many of 
which are themselves most instructive, constantly lighten the labour 
of hard thought, and throw a pleasant light on the philosophical 
argument. 


1. Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studirende. Von Dr. Franz 
Kraus, Professor der Theologie an der Universitit Freiburg. 
Zweite Auflage. Trier: Lintz. 1882. 


2. Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. JoHANNES 
Auzoa. Zehnte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von Dr. Franz Kraus. 
Zwei Biinde: mit zwei chronologischen Tabellen und drei 
kirchlich-geographischen Karten. Mainz: Kupferberg. 1882. 

p*® KRAUS, professor of ecclesiastical history in the University of 
Freiburg, is favourably known throughout Catholic Germany for 

his extensive knowledge of Christian art and antiquity. hat 

Canons Northcote and Brownlow by their Roma Sotterranea 

have done for Catholic England he has done for Germany. In 

addition to this he is still publishing, supported by the most 

expert German archeologists, the ‘‘ Realencyklopiidie der christ- 

lichen Alterthiimer.” Now we have before us the second edition 
von. IX.—no. 1. [Third Series.] Q 
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of his textbook of ecclesiastical history which met with a good 
welcome in Germany, combining as it does critical sagacity, 
extensive knowledge of the Fathers and general documents of 
Church history, with excellent order in the use of such an immense 
accumulation of matter. I fail to see that the author is justified in 
fixing the starting-point of the third period’ of ecclesiastical 
history at the middle of the fifteenth century instead of 1517, 
when Luther opposed the Pope. Undoubtedly long before Luther, 
a spirit akin to his made its appearance now and again in 
various countries. But a systematical opposition destructive of 
the whole edifice of the Church, sapping its very foundation and 
utterly putting authority to defiance, must be traced to Luther. 
The learned author seems not to do full justice to Gregory VII., 
whose vigorous figure ought to have been far more brought into 
prominence (p. 327). But he gives us what is to be expected in a 
compendium published after the eventful year of 1870—viz., an 
accurate description of the Vatican Council. But even in 
discharging this duty the Professor seems to attach an undue 
importance to the well-known article inserted in the Civiltd 
Cattolicu, February 6, 1869 (page 731). The spirit of opposition 
everywhere could see that the Jesuits were responsible for that 
article. But Mgr. Cecconi, Archbishop of Florence, in the second 
volume of his valuable ‘‘ Storia del Ecumenico Concilio Vaticano,” 
has unmistakably shown that the article was not in the least the 
work of a Jesuit, but only a vote given on the summons of Mer. 
(now Cardinal) Chigi, Nuncio in Paris, by a French priest, and by 
permission of Cardinal Antonelli published in the Civilta. As in 
my contribution to the Katholik in 1880 I strongly insisted on 
this important truth, Professor Kraus ought not to ane overlooked 
it. Neither can I give an unqualified approval to the author’s 
opinion on the modern supporters of scholastic theology. The 
advocates of a return to the principles, whether philosophical or 
theological, of St. Thomas, are thereby not in the least obliged to 
reject modern institutions of parliaments and the representation of the 
people. And even if some of them do thus reject, are they without 
possibility of excuse? Modern parliaments may do justice to the 
Catholic Church, and in many cases they have done so. But in 
innumerable other cases, and in our own days, the Catholic Church has 
been indebted to parliaments for the most severe and cruel laws of 
persecution. Hence we cannot but wish Professor Kraus would 
correct the opinion he entertains in page 731. The same author has 
just published the tenth edition of Professor Alzog’s textbook of 
Ecclesiastical History. As an English translation of it was last year 
published in Dublin, and criticized in this Review soon afterwards, I 
abstain from remark here, except to say that the learned editor has 
omitted nothing that could bring the book up to present standards 


in ecclesiastical history and archeology. 
BELLESHEIM. 


. 
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Der Ursprung des Briefes an Diognet. Von Dr. Hetnricnu Kran, 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitiit Wiirzburg. (The 
Authorship of the Epistle to Diognetus). Freiburg: Herder. 
1882. 

Orr of the most precious documents handed down to us from 
Christian antiquity is the Epistle to Diognetus (Emorod} mpds 

Aéyvnrov). It ranks amongst the works of the apostolic Fathers and, 

for the first time, was edited by Henry Stephanus in 1592. Stu- 

dents of ecclesiastical history -agree in eulogizing this letter: 
the classical elegance of its style, the force of its language, the 
strict logical development of its ideas, and the fire pervading the 
whole document and insensibly seizing upon the reader. Its contents 
are more important than its style; indeed, one might ascribe its 
authorship to a disciple of the apostles. ‘‘ It would be very difficult 
to decide,” says Moehler (‘ Patrologie,’ 170), ‘‘ which is more remark- 
able in this letter, the art of the apologist in the accumulation and 
presentment of his matter, or the dogmatic learning which now 
presents apostolic doctrine in all its simplicity and again rises with 
enthusiasm to a species of holy mysticism when developing the most 
striking points of dogma and Christian conduct.” Scholars widely 
differ as to the authorship of the letter and the person to whom it 
was addressed. It would be vain to enter into the discussion. Mr. 

F. Donaldson, in his critical history of Christian literature and 

doctrine from the death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council 

(London,1866), attempted to fix the authorship on some fugitives from 

Constantinople in the fifteenth century. Dr. Overbeck assigned the 

document to the post-Constantine period. Unquestionably it is to be 

ascribed to a Father of the second century. But whilst antiquarians 
for the most part concur in tracing the letter to St. Justin, Dr. 

Kihn goes back to the first part of the second century when 

Hadrian reigned (117-138). He first gives a learned critique of 

the letter (1-35), and he defends its integrity and unity (35-55) ; 

next, he deals with the date of its composition (55-94), and in- 
quires as to its author and the person to whom it was addressed 

(94-154), and lastly he gives a very exact translation (155-165). 

The salient point of the book is the third and fourth treatises. 

—— by solid learning and extensive knowledge of Christian 

and profane authors, Dr. Kihn establishes Aristides, the well-known 

apologist, as the author of the epistle to Diognetus. The latter, 
according to him, was no other person than Hadrian. The xparwre 

Atéyrre is simply “ His Imperial Majesty.” Without entering intoa 

minute examination of Dr. Kihn’s arguments, I may remark that 

the general situation, both religious and social, of Christianity as 
described in our letter seems to support his opinion. But what 
may be objected to is the author's statement as to Hadrian. He 
writes, page 149: “‘ The letter must be considered as a special work, 
supplementary of the apology (scil. of Aristides).” r. Kihn, in 
ascribing to the letter the official character of an apolog'y directed, 
or to be directed, by Aristides to the Emperor in —s of the 
Q 
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Christians, will scarcely be able to clear away the immense difficulties 
arising from the caustic description of heathenism as contained in 
Chapter II. of the letter. Would it not have been a daring attempt 
for a Christian apologist, in a public letter to a heathen Emperor, to 
speak in the following terms of heathen idols: Od capa mavra; Od 
tupyd; Odx a&puya; Od mdvra Pbetpopeva. Undoubtedly these and 
other far keener words would have wounded and irritated, but never 
softened the mind of even the philosophically cultivated Hadrian. 
But in venturing this remark I am not trying to lessen the value of 
Dr. Kihn’s clever treatise, about which, I am quite convinced, that 
it will speedily be duly appreciated both within Germany and 
beyond it. 
BELLESHEIM. 


Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other Poems. By Dova.as B. W. SLADEN, 
an Australian Colonist. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1882. 

HE intellectual life of our colonies, and their nobler immaterial 
products, are dreams of the future yet; but all promise is 
precious, and these verses are part of the early Australian promise, 
struck off in the midst of this trafficking age of land, sheep and gold, 
and sent home by the colonist to the old country and to his friend and 
master of Rugby days. The poems, which are on the most various 
subjects, compare more than favourably with early American verse, 
with which the author modestly desires to contrast them rather than 
with the maturity of English poetry. 
Down in the corner of the main 
Where this small sheaf of rhyme did grow, 
We have not yet lived fifty years: 
But as the swift hours onward flow, 
We too shall breed poetic peers 
For Arnold and for Tennyson. 
A little judicious weeding might improve the book, but there is no 
lack of fine and honest thought; and though there may be an “rr” 
lost in a rhyme here and there, the culture of the writer proves such 
blemishes to be curable. Nor is it asmall thing in these days, when 
many verse-writers think it brave to ignore or It religion, to find 
one with truer bravery writing the name of God in worship along 
his first verses. His few glimpses of Australia hint where his pen is 
at its best. There is sound sense in the reflections of the Squire’s 
younger brother, showing more than knightly valour in sitting ona 
three-rail fence “sentry against the wilderness,” and working with 
his own hands ‘‘ towards a gallant goal.” Note, too, the worth of the 

Australian touch in the verses in memory of a soldier, “C le F.,” 

born at Grasmere and killed in Afghanistan :— 


Wandering over the Cumbrian mountains, 
Herding his flocks on Helvellyn’s breast, 

Watering sheep at the hillside fountains, 
The high young spirit could find no rest. 
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Galloping over Australian meadows 

On the fierce steed that he loved the best, 
Only the flickering gum-tree shadows 

*T'wixt him and the sun—he found no rest. 


Under the sky on the Afghan mountains, 
With a foeman’s bullet in his breast; 

Dead for a draught of the hillside fountains 
To quench his fever—he lies at rest. 


The Gospel according to St. John. By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. London: J. Murray. 1882. 
- book is a reprint of one of the most valuable parts of the 

Speaker’s Commentary. Its publication as a separate volume 
is a proof of the high esteem in which Canon Westcott’s work is 
held by the public. In reviewing the second volume of the Speaker’s 
Commentary on the New Testament we expressed our sincere appre- 
ciation of the value of this treatise, especially as a defence of St. 
John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel. We will now confine our 
remarks to certain shortcomings in the learned work which take off 
from its value in the judgment of Catholics. The author’s treat- 
ment of the dogmatic texts in the Gospel is most disappointing ; 
and the more so, because his exposition of the first chapter shows 
that he is a theologian as well as biblical scholar. But it is when 
Dr. Westcott touches questions at issue between the Catholic 
Church and Anglicanism that he loses nerve and clearness of vision 
forsakes him. He seeks to minimize the Apostle’s meaning and to 
explain away rather than to explain the Gospel words. Canon 
Westcott’s comment on the sixth chapter is a case in point. “ Eating 
the Flesh” and “ Drinking the Blood” mean, he says, believing and 
compassionating the sufferings of Christ. Yet, in a long additional 
note he says: ‘It must not be concluded that ‘ eating the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drinking his blood’ is simply a metaphorical 
expression, for ‘believing in Christ’ or more specifically for 
believing in Christ, who had lived and died for men.” Further 
on he says : “ There can be no doubt that the truth which is presented 
in its absolute form in these discourses is presented in a specific act 
and in a concrete form in Holy Communion; and yet farther, that 
the Holy Communion is the divinely appointed means whereby men 
may realize the truth” (p. 113). And yet he adds, that “ to attempt 
to transfer the words of the discourse with their consequences to the 
Sacrament is not only to involve the history in hopeless confusion, 
but to introduce overwhelming difficulties into their interpre- 
tation.” In attempting to make a distinction between the 
word odpé, used in the promise, and gapa, the word used in 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist, he virtually contradicts - 
his own comment on ‘the Word became Flesh.” It is hardly 
worthy of the Professor to turn to his own advantage St. Augus- 
tine’s *‘crede et manducasti,” leaving his readers in ignorance of the: 
fact that St. Augustine, in common with most of the Fathers of the 
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first five centuries, taught the necessity of Infant Communion as a 
condition of their salvation—a doctrine based entirely on their 
Eucharistic interpretation of this chapter. Nor is it fair to quote 
one sentence from St. Bernard which gives a mystical interpretation, 
and to withhold the next sentence which gives the sacramental inter- 
pretation. Yet we thankfully acknowledge that Canon Westcott 
makes no secret of what he calls “the remarkable gloss” found 
in some early authorities (D. &c.) at the end of v. 56, “even 
as the Father is in me and I in the Father. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, unless ye receive (AdByre) the body of the Son of Man 
as the bread of life, ye have not life in him.” Now, though 
these words may be an interpretation of the Codex Beze, they 
suffice to show what was the recognized and undisputed key to the 
meaning of Christ’s words, when this MS. was written, that is 
in the sixth century, but, as Dr. Westcott elsewhere says (xc.), 
representing a “text of very high antiquity, dating from the end of 
the second century.” The Cambridge Professor of Divinity is 
equally indefinite in his comment on John xx. 23. “The main 
thought,” he says “ which the words convey is that of the reality of 
the power of absolution from sin granted to the Church, and they 
have the character of perpetuity. Yet this power is confided not 
to the Christian ministry, but to the Christian Society ;” for he 
says “there is nothing in the context to show that the gift was con- 
fined to any particular group (as the Apostles) among the whole 
company present.” But as to the nature of the gift, and where it 
is to be found, and how poor sinners are to get the benefit of it, the 
learned commentator does not inform his readers. 

Canon Westcott seeks to make controversial capital by calling 
attention to the two distinct words used by our Lord in John x. 16, 
aan and roiyyn, a distinction obscured by the Vulgate version, 
which renders both by ovie, and unmarked even in King James’s ver- 
sion. But thanks-to Dr. Westcott’s pointing out, the more enlightened 
revisers of our day have set the matter right by their rendering of 
“one flock, one shepherd.” But it is *‘ too Tate,” Dr. Westcott thinks, 
“for any correction to do away with the effects which a translation 
undeniably false has produced on popular ecclesiastical ideas” (p. 162). 
He says, too, “that the obliteration of this essential distinction 
between the ‘fold’ and the ‘ flock’ in many of the later Western 
versions of this passage indicates, as it appears, a tendency of 
Roman Christianity, and has served in no st ysl to confirm and 
extend the false claims of the Roman See (p. 155). This, of course, is 
very deplorable iftrue. But we fail to see that the boasted correction 
makes any great difference to our Lord’s meaning. ‘The words may 
be different, but the sense is the same. ‘The context shows that the 
oneness of the fold is implied in the oneness of the flock and shep- 
herd. Dr. Westcott surely forgets that twice in the same chapter 
our Lord speaks of Himself as ‘‘ the door” of the sheepfold. ‘this 
we presume means that there is only one fold—* this fold.” But 
the Cambridge Divinity Professor would teach that the “one shep- 
herd” has many folds though only “ one flock.” He often uses the 
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expression “a Catholic Church,” implying that in his opinion there 
are several. After this we naturally look to see how he will explain 
our Lord’s prayer for Unity as the special mark of His disciples, 
and we are not surprised to find the Professor saying “the true 
unity of believers, like the Unity of Person in the Holy Trinity 
with which it is compared, is offered as something far more than a 
mere moral unity of purpose, feeling, affection; it is, in some 
mysterious mode which we cannot apprehend, a vital unity.” Something 
more, too, we presume than the Thirty-nine Article unity of Angli- 
canism and a general agreement to differ on all questions of faith. Dr. 
Westcott is more happy in points of textual criticism than he is in 
exegesis. Yet we are compelled to — against his rejection of 
John v. 4, in which he has been followed by the New Testament 
Revisers. As regards “The Lord’s brethren,” we are glad to see 
that Dr. Westcott has no sympathy for Canon Farrar’s odious view, 
which is rejected even by M. Renan. ‘The Professor joins with 
Dr. Lightfoot in upholding the Epiphanian hypothesis of an earlier 
marriage by St. Joseph. But he takes no note of the difficulty that 
on this hypothesis our Lord was not the heir to David’s Throne. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by 
H. A. W. Meyer, Th.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. 
Translated from the German. 20 vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1879 to 1882. 


E congratulate both translators and publishers on the completion 

of this most valuable addition to the Foreign Theological 
Library. They deserve the best thanks of English Scripture stu- 
dents for putting within their reach a Commentary which is held in 
such high esteem in Germany that it has already passed through three 
editions. The English version is made from the author’s third 
edition, ‘without addition or subtraction, in its latest and 
presumably best form as it left his hands.” And it may be claimed 
for the English edition that it is superior to the German, inasmuch 
as it is better printed, and, thanks to the great watchfulness of the 
editor, freer from small inaccuracies. Dr. Meyer wrote no less 
than ten of these volumes himself. His labours have been supple- 
mented by Drs. Huther and Liineman. We regret to see that the 
publisher has been obliged to withhold Dr. Diisterdieck’s Apocalypse 
on account of the want of encouragement on the part of subscribers. 
This is the more to be regretted as it spoils the completeness of the 
Commentary. The late Dr. Meyer, we judge from his works, was a 
man of immense learning, sound judgment, and earnest piety. His 
treatment of Holy Scripture is marked with the deepest reverence. 
He has no love for the reckless theorizing and the destructive 
criticism of some of his fellow-countrymen. Dr. Paton Gloag, one 
of the editors, even says that ‘in the Commentary there is little 
which one who is bound to the most confessional views can find 
fault with.” It is needless to say that this Commentary is 
exclusively meant for students, and exactly meets their wants: 
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difficulties fairly met and learnedly discussed. It is of course 
unavoidable that the natural combativeness of the Teutonic character 
should assert itself even in Scripture Commentary. A running fire 
of notes has to be kept up against rival professors of other universities. 
This is monotonous to English readers who do not know the parties 
aimed at, but stimulating to the Professor’s German admirers. 
We gather from the editors of the English edition that these 
professorial feuds, so long and so tiresome, have oftentimes an 
odd termination. When a Professor dies in Germany, his enemy 
seizes upon his works, revises, annotates, and castigates to 
his heart’s content, and then publishes this to the world as 
the latest edition of the dead man’s works. Some one has said 
that biographers will have a bad time of it in the next world when 
they meet the subjects of their biographies. But this is nothing 
compared with what such editors may expect at the hands of the 
aggrieved authors hereafter. The translators of these volumes have 
had a long and weary task. To use a geological term, they have had 
to work on a hard conglomerate of Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and 
German, to say nothing of Dutch, and they have done their work 
well. If it were not ungracious we might complain, not as others 
have done, of their Greek words, for a knowledge of Greek is 
supposed in their readers, but of the new-fangled English words 
which they coin, ¢.g., normative, awanting, &c. We will conclude with 
the hope that Bible students may show their appreciation of the 
translator’s toil, and thus encourage the enterprising publishers to 
carry out their original plan and bring out in English garb 
Diisterdieck’s two volumes on Revelations—that book of the New 
Testament which stands most in need of a good Commentary. 


Records of the English Catholics, Vol. II. The Letters and Memo- 
rials of William Cardinal Allen. Edited by Fathers of the 
Congregation of the London Oratory, with an Historical Intro- 
duction by Tuos. F. Knox, D.D. London: D. Nutt. 1882. 

Ww* hail with pleasure the appearance of the second volume of the 

“ Records of the English Catholics,” a work of such magni- 


tude and importance that it almost marks an epoch in Catholic 


literature. Four years have now elapsed since the appearance of the 
“‘Douai Diaries,” and the present volume in point of interest and 
careful editing is superior, if anything, to its predecessor. ‘There is, 
however, a melancholy interest attached to these pages. ‘I'he late 
lamented Thomas F. Knox was engaged almost to the last hour of his 
life over their production ; he sank under heart disease as the last 
sheets of the Introduction were passing through the press. We can 
record our conviction here, so often expressed elsewhere, that the 
Catholic body has sustained a very heavy loss by the death of F. 
Knox. He was among the oldest of the Oxford converts, and 
though he displayed no remarkable qualifications for pulpit elo- 
quence, he had that ripe judgment and discretion which his — 
knew well how to turn to account. Of his sound learning and his ex- 
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tensive historical reading there is no need to speak ; the two volumes 
of the ‘‘ Records” are themselves ample testimony. We trust that 
his loss has not been so serious as to create a gap that cannot be 
filled, or that there is any danger of interruption to the series. That 
he has found able and devoted coadjutors in his work we cannot 
doubt from the careful way in which these pages have been carried 
through the press, and still more from the excellent index and sum- 
mary that are appended to the present volume. And when we re- 
member how imperfect were the originals with which these letters 
have to be compared, how loaded with corrections and slips of the 
pen, this is no small praise indeed. The second volume of the 
“Records” carries out the purpose set forth in the Preface to the 
“Douai Diaries”--viz., a publication containing a complete collec- 
tion of Cardinal Allen’s letters, edited and unedited. Other letters 
and documents calculated to throw light on the Cardinal’s life have 
been inserted in their appropriate places, making a collection in all of 
284 letters ranging over a period of twenty-six years—viz., from 1567 
to 1593. ‘To the readers of the first volume of the “ Records ” much 
of the matter contained in this collection will be familiar, for the 
editor has extracted some of.the most interesting passages for the 
compilation of his life of the Cardinal. Those, however, who are 
not afraid to work through the labyrinths of a Latin correspondence 
of the sixteenth century will be amply repaid for their trouble. Many 
an unnoticed little fact, perhaps beneath the dignity of the muse of 
history, takes us back to those times and shows us how our fathers 
looked and acted in their ordinary everyday lives. 

The first thing to claim our notice in this volume is a very able 
historical introduction from the pen of the late Father Knox; an 
introduction which is the very type of what such an undertaking 
should be—thorough and authentic. Having given us in vol. i. 
a general sketch of Cardinal Allen’s life, the editor proceeds to 
follow him through all the intricacies of his political action with 
the Pope and the King of Spain. it is by no means an easy 
task ; but nothing can be more satisfactory than the account of the 
secret history of those wearisome and protracted negotiations which 
finally closed with the crowning disaster of the Armada. Through- 
out them all Allen stands the central figure, trusted by the Popes, 
the King of Spain, and Mary Queen of Scots; looked up to as a 
father by all the exiles, by his skiil and prudence bringing about the 
fusion of the most heterogeneous elements to aid in the restoration 
of religion in England. fF. Persons’ almost superhuman labours in 
the cause had no little share in the results indicated. Now in 
England, now in Scotland, in Paris, Madrid, and Rome, we admire 
his boundless energy and fertility of resource ; whilst his devotion 
and love for Allen, his complete subordination to his friend, and his 
anxiety to push him forward on every occasion are still more 
admirable features in his character. ‘The influence and abilities of 
these great men united would have pushed through an enterprise far 
more arduous even than the invasion of England, had they not been 
thwarted by the dark policy and self- willedness of Philip II. of Spain. 
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Tt was about the year 1582 that Dr. W. Allen was first called 
upon to mix in political matters. Catholics had begun to look up in 
Scotland. The Earl of Lennox, a Catholic at heart, had obtained 

ossession of the young King’s person, and had utterly routed the 
Plisabethan faction. ‘The opportunity was a favourable one for 
carrying out the project of the exiles. It was proposed to land a 
force of 20,000 men in Scotland and make that country the base of 
operations for the great invasion of England; the proximity of the 
Catholic Northern Earls would be exceedingly favourable for the 
enterprise. The Duke of Guise, on condition of a liberal subsidy, 
was willing to head the expedition. But in spite of all F. Persons’ 
exertions at Rome and Madrid, the terms of the subsidy could not 
be arranged, and the opportunity passed away ; the Raid of Ruthven 
occurred, and Lennox was fleeing for his life to France. ‘The pro- 
ject of the exiles was put on one side for the present. 

In 1584 the time was againfavourable. King James of Scotland had 
crushed the rebellion of the Elizabethan faction, and had written in 
friendly terms to the Duke of Guise. Allen drew up a memorandum 
urging a landing in the North of England, the Pile of Fouldrey ; and 
setting forth the number of men that the Catholic lords had 
promised to bring into the field. But nothing could stir Philip; 
the golden opportunity passed by, and the Duc de Guise soon found 
himself absorbed in the internal affairs of France. 

In 1585 Gregory XIII. died, and Sixtus V. succeeded. Philip 
thinking to find the new Pontiff more energetic in the enterprise, or 
rather more liberal with asubsidy, writes to Allenthat he has resolved 
to take the matter into his own hand, and to commit the execution 
of it to the Prince of Parma. Allen and Persons were summoned to 
Rome to acquaint the new Popewith the state of affairs in England. 
They found the Pontitf full of zeal in the matter; he promised at 
once 200,000 crowns as soon as the expedition should set sail, 
100,000 the moment the army landed, 100,000 more at the end of 
six months, and after another six months 100,000 more ; and if the 
war lasted longer His Holiness was prepared to give 200,000 a year 
until the kingdom should be mttewet ~ occupied. Philip, however, 
haggled for better terms, required that one of his family should be 
declared heir to the throne on the death of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and then nearly succeeded in breaking off the negotiations alto- 
gether through the insolence of his ambassador, Count Olivares. 

Philip’s next step was to press for Allen’s promotion to the Car- 
dinalate, as a matter of utmost importance to the cause of religion 
in England. There can be no doubt that this move was due to F. 
Persons’ disinterested love for his friend; for some years his in- 
fluence at the Court of Spain, which was censidiashe, had been 
sedulously directed to the exaltation of Allen. The Pope, however, 
declared that he was quite willing to accede to the wishes of Philip 
on the matter, but he would give Allen the hat as soon as the ex- 
pedition was ready to sail. 

In the meantime Allen and Persons were busy with tongue and 
pen. Count Olivares wrote to the King “that they have ready wit 
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and speech about the affairs of England.” “TI let it be seen,” he 
says, “ that I am pleased to receive these papers, which will be use- 
ful when the time comes for considering the matter, without giving 
them hopes that it will be soon.” To find them occupation he com- 
missioned them to draw up a memorandum, which perhaps more than 
any other document had the fatal effect of sowing discord among 
English Catholics. It was to prove that Philip’s daughter, the 
Intanta Isabel, was the rightful heir to the throne of England. 

After much pressure Sixtus V. created Allen a Cardinal on 
Auugst 7, 1587, in full expectation that the expedition was at last 
about to sail. But Philip’s incomprehensible policy delayed the 
matter once more, and it was not till the following year, in the 
month of July, 1588, that the Invincible Armada left the shores of 
Spain. With its complete and crushing failure every one is acquainted, 
and with its failure Cardinal Allen’s political life came to an end. 

Such is a brief sketch of the story told in this introduction, and 
told in these pages as far as nw | in the ipsissima verba of the 


actors themselves. To the student of history we can commend this 
survey as admirable in its kind; to the Catholic it will be doubly 
welcome, from its own intrinsic worth, and as a work which does 
honour to the body to which he belongs. 

Over and above the historical matter, the introduction urges cer- 
tain views on the Cardinal’s position which seem to us to be wanting 
in completeness. The editor is emphatic in laying down that we 


cannot hope to take a correct view of Allen’s policy unless we divest 
ourselves of modern notions and regard him from the point of view 
of his own times. His political action, according to modern ideas, is 
little short of treason and treachery, but judged by the spirit and 
canons of those days it will be found perfectly justifiable. He bids 
us remember that the belief in the Louies power of the Popes 
was then prevalent throughout the Catholic world, that an heretical 
prince was only entitled to a forced obedience and submission, that 
it seemed at that time as if the Catholic religion in England was 
threatened with total extinction. This is very true ; our only difhi- 
culty is that there were Catholics in those days, in possession 
presumably of the same evidence, who took as severe a view of 
the Cardinal’s proceedings as any expressed in modern times. 
What the strength or importance of that party was we are unable 
to say; we could have wished the editor had thought good to clear 
up this point so material to Allen’s reputation. ‘That such a party 
did exist we can infer from the very striking manifestation of loyalty 
on the part of Catholics during the Armada invasion, and also from 
a proclamation of Elizabeth’s, Nov. 5, 1602, in which she distin- 
guishes between the Jesuits devoted to the King of Spain and com- 
bined for the purpose of subverting the throne, and those disobedient 
subjects who masked themselves under the vizard of pretended con- 
science. The Jesuits and their followers she orders absolutely to leave 
the kingdom within thirty days, the other party, in acknowledgin 

their pl and duty to her, may expect some measure of relief. 
There is also a letter in this volume, numbered clxxvii., from a Jesuit 
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in England to F. Persons, dated Oct. 23, 1587, in which he states 
that a number of gentlemen were much disturbed by the publication 
of a book supposed to be from the pen of Allen. ‘The book relates 
that a certain Catholic gentleman serving in the army of the Queen 
treacherously handed over the town of Daventry to the Spanish 
army, and the author proceeds to defend and commend the conduct 
of the Catholic. This treatise caused so much excitement in the 
party that the chief men of the Catholic laity drew up an answer 
to the work utterly repudiating all participation in such sentiments. 
Such persons would seem scarcely of a spirit to encourage the pro- 
ceedings of Allen and Persons. Although we bear in mind that 
Cethales of those days still held to the deposing power of the 
Pontiff, we must also remind ourselves that most egidenen were 
extraordinarily tenacious of the principle of the hereditary suc- 
cession to the English crown, and the claims of the lawful heir to 
the throne seemed to them established by an almost divine right. 

Whatever may be our opinion about Allen’s policy, there can be no 
two opinions about his large-heartedness, his sympathy with sorrow, 
his fine feeling, and those high and noble qualities which constitute 
a king of men. Any one who runs may read all this in the letters 
before us. Of the letters in this collection by far the most 
numerous and important are those addressed to F. Alfonso Agazzari, 
S.J., Rector of the English College in Rome ; they number 59 in all. 
Most of these will be new to the English public. They are full of 
details of the course of the persecution in England, the ery 
reports gathered from priests and disciples, who all seem to have 
made their way to Allen. One curious feature of these letters is 
that it gives us one view of the Elizabethan persecution to which 
we are unaccustomed to meet with in a Catholic account. It 
was Allen’s interest to make light of the perils of the English 
mission, and he is constantly reminding F. Rector of the striking 
success of the missionaries, and the impotence and failure of the 
enemy. In a letter dated Sept. 12, 1583, he declares that the per- 
secution is slackening, as the magistrates are compelled to proceed 
against certain furious Puritans. This half-year he says he has 
ordained nineteen priests and sent sixteen on to the mission. One of 
his priests writes to say that he has reconciled to the Church more than 
400 in one proviuce of the kingdom. In a letter, dated Aug. 5, 
1584, he writes :— 

We have not lost thirty lives during these years of persecution. We 
have gained over a hundred thousand souls, and we have brought the 
State and the nation to the point that they must either despair of being 
able to defend their heresy, or else come to a better view of the situation. 


The Jesuits were thinking of retiring altogether from the English 
mission. Allen implores them 


not to give way to the enemy on account of these dangers; if we give 
the least sign of anything like a serious fear it is all over with us and the 
State As far as my own priests are concerned, before God I assure 
your paternity that they have no fear of these things; and during the 
fourteen years in which I have been engaged in this work, they have 
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never been more fervent, more eager, for this contest. During this 
summer, twenty have left the college; part have gone and landed safely 
in England, the rest will go this month. And by the zeal and industry 
of the Catholics in this island, which increases with the fury of the 
enemy, we have daily new ways and harbours for crossing as well as 
forreturning. They pass backwards and forwards constantly without any 
danger, nor has any one, as far as I know, been captured during these 
two months. 

And this is the year 1584, in which F. Persons, writing to F. 
Ribadeneira, declares that “the persecution is most violent, the 
landing places are guarded with such vigilance than no one can cross 
or return” (Paris, Sept. 15, 1584). How shall we decide between 
two such contradictory documents proceeding from the two men of 
the time best informed on the subject ? : 

The affection and friendship towards F. Agazzari displayed by 
Dr. Allen in these letters is very remarkable; his confidence in 
F. Rector is boundless ; to him he pours out all his joys and woes, 
all his warmest feelings of gratitude. Whatever else may be said 
of F. Agazzari, there was no one more untiring in his efforts to pro- 
mote and organize the great collection on behalf of the English 
seminarists ; and none recognized this more clearly and gratefully 
than Dr. Allen. What, however, is difficult to understand is, how 
so warm, so holy a friendship ever came to be shattered, or how 
F. Agazzari could ever bring himself to pen those severe words of 
his on Allen which are to be found in his letter to Persons quoted 


in the introduction to the “ Douai Diaries,” p. xeviii. It is eee 


to explain the affair or to give any colourable cause for the mis- 
understanding. There is a letter in this collection which throws a 
good deal of light on the divergency of character of the two men, 
and seems to indicate that F. Agazzari was a little susceptible and 
exacting. 


Dr. W. Auten to F. Atronso Acazzari, S.J. Reims, 5th August, 1582. 
Pax Christi. 

Very Rev. Father, and most dear Colleague,—I received the day before 
yesterday, with the greatest pleasure, your letter written on the 7th July. 
It was, however, by no means pleasing to find therein that you are too 
much afflicted at the foolish and seditious sayings about enticing our 
young men into the Society; and I should never have reported these 
sayings to you if I had thought they would so wound you, you whose 
soul ought. to be hardened to these things; but they were, indeed, 
worthless and ridiculous, and refuted on the spot to those who brought 
them tome. Still, I thought I ought to mention them, so that you 
might know the common talk among the students. But why, my father, 
do you speak so anxiously to me on this matter? Why do you bring 
forward the Confessor, Gilbert, Barret, as witnesses to the sincerity of your 
action? As if any one in the whole world would be a more willing witness, 
or better able to uphold your innocence and or ge gy than 
your friend Allen. Set your mind to rest about Allen, who, as long as 
he lives, will never suffer his friend Alphonso to be crushed by calumnies. 
I know your labours and patience towards us, and these will bring you 
honour and immortal glory before God and men. Therefore, do not 
sadden us both, but be strengthened in the Lord, who will return you an 
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exceeding weight of reward for your good deeds, and for all that you 
suffer unjustly. 


A little later in 1584 F. Alphonsus writes in a very curt way, and in 
language that sounds to us unfeeling, and declares that he will have 
nothing more to do with collections for the Seminaries. Surely two 
more dissimilar characters were never knit together in friendship. 
There is one more letter from which we must allow ourselves an 
extract—one to F. Chancey, Prior of the Carthusians, who com- 
plained to Allen that the new seminary priests were not sufii- 
ciently porig ow with theology for the English mission. In Allen’s 
reply a little light is thrown on the state of the old English clergy. 


I never admitted any one to go in and to reconcile sinners and schis- 
matikes in all cases but they were XXX yeres old, or not farr under, and 
many of them much more; and some so well lerned that they might have 
passed with estimation to any degree of divinitye in our universities 
when they flourished more than they do nowe. And nonne be so unfytt 
but that they have had much more convenient institution in all kind of 
pastorall doctrine than the common sort of curats had in old tyme, as 
you may better than I remember their wannt then in manner even of 
necessary knowledge. And many of the elder sort of priests long since 
made in England, comming hyther to see our trade, and tarryinge with 
us some good tyme, will beare us witness in that point of all dilligence and 
industry, and how careful we bee that none passe but well qualified, or 
with tolerable fourneiture, thowghe (because Mercury cannot be made of 
every logg) not all of highest witt or learninge. 


The Prior had also complained of the unseemly disguises adopted 
by many of the clergy. He replies— 


That any of them go in fethers, I have not muche hard of before; but 
I am assured they goo not in such comely sort as there holye order 
requireth; but, alas! they needfully disguise themselves with colours, 
ruffles, and rapers, and I cannot tell how many waies besyde, which they 
take to be lawfull in such distresse. And so do both you and I too, I 
dare say, think it lawfull; for youe have redd, I doubt not, what our 
doctors and scholmen teache in that case. Sure ytis as old as you bee, 
and so wise and grave as all the world knoweth you to bee, you might in 
Flushen, London, or Geneva, or any other such place that is become bar- 
barous by lacke of religion, weare lay apparell (except you have some special 
exception by your order which I knowe not of), yeae, and a fetker too, to 
save your lyfe, or to cover some good purpose entended; thowgheI should 
laughe to meete you in a fether there. Neverthelesse, I would not 
coungell the Catholyke preists in England, except yt were in great 
necessitee, to put themselfes into too much disguised geare, leest by 
lightnesse of outward attyre, there behaviour inward be made lighter. 


We lay down this work with the sincere wish and hope that the 
remaining volumes of the series will in due time see the light. Such 
works as these stand in the foremost rank of the literature of our 
country. Their preparation needs nice judgment, rare scholarship, 
and wide reading. We cannot offer them too warm a welcome or 

ive sufficient encouragement to those who have devoted their 
abours and talents to so meritorious and honourable a work. 
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A Bird’s Eye View of Irish History. Enlarged and Revised. By Sir 
Cuartes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. Dublin: Duffy. 1882. 
IR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY has consented to reprint in 

a handy form that a from “ Young Ireland” which was so 
much admired at the time of publication, ““A Bird’s Eye View of Irish 

History.” The original work has already been reviewed in these 

pages, and Sir Charles’ achievements in the world of politics and 

of letters are too well known to require any eulogy from his critics. 

Those who desire to have a concise and brilliant account of Irish 

History, and who have not the opportunity of turning to the larger 

work, will find in this volume all that will meet their requirements. 

A little manual of this sort from one to whose words Englishmen 

will listen with respect is calculated to do much benefit to the 

Irish cause in England. Sir C. Gavan Duffy has many quali- 

fications for the task of an Irish historian, and the statements of 

this little work, though such at times as to take away our breath 
with horror, will be found corroborated by so calm and impartial an 
historian as Lecky. The truth is that Englishmen are growing 
much ashamed of the part we have played in Ireland as governors. 

For a long time England posed before Europe as the champion of 

liberty and constitutionalism, and for a time foreign nations reluc- 

tantly accepted her in the position ; and it is only of late years that 
they have sete aware of the fact that there is a skeleton in our 


cupboard—that the crimes of misgovernment in Ireland are of a far 


darker hue than those of the much-decried King Bomba. ill this 
is too clearly and ably set out in the little work before us. For our 
own part we could have wished in these pages a little less invective 
inst the English. The Irish tale of woe needs no heightening. 
The simple unaffected narrative is so harrowing, so disgraceful, that 
even English Catholics can scarcely bear to hear it told. There is, no 
doubt, some excuse in an Irish historian to go out of his way to give a 
tu quoque to England. Two of the most popular historians of England, 
Lord Macaulay and Mr. J. A. Froude, bring to the treatment of 
Irish topics a prejudice and bitterness which at times almost seems to 
amount to mania. And an Irish writer may be readily excused 
if he assumes that English readers will be influenced by the party 
statements of these writers. We are glad to say that this is by no 
means the case, and it is like flogging a dead horse to enter into a 
serious refutation of the wild sayings of Mr. Froude. 
This little book of two hundred and fifty pages can be read 
through, as the author hopes it may, during an evening ; and once 
taken up it will not be laid down till it is finished. 


Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science. By 
SaMveEt Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. London : Cassell & Co. 1882. 
‘a IS is a most puzzling book. Ostensibly written for the 

purpose of reconciling the Bible with science, it is practically 
a popular sketch of the most striking scientific laws and discoveries, 
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interspersed with a number of feeble and tawdry religious reflec- 
tions. The scientific portion is so good, and the reflective portion 
is so poor, that we are driven to suspect Mr. Kinns of having 
had a collaborateur for the one portion or the other. It seems 
inconceivable that any one so well acquainted with scientific 
methods as the author must be, could ever indulge in such common- 
place remarks, or parade such pointless personal gossip as dis- 
figure these pages. For instance, after pointing out the number 
of possible changes that could be rung on a peal of twelve bells, 
and the number of arrangements that could be set up between the 
“ bits” of a key and the wards of a lock, the following reflections 
occur to kim on concluding the chapter :— 

After reading this chapter it may be that the merchant, when he’s lock- 
ing up his safe, will glance at his beautifully-made key, and will on his 
way home amuse himself with thinking out some of these interesting 
a Or the clergyman, when listening to the charming peal of 

ells of his church, may recall the number of variations which could be 
made in relating the order of ereative events (p. 17). 

Again, on page 358, speaking of the scientific aspect of ‘‘ memory,” 
he suddenly breaks off into the following rhapsody on a mother’s 
love :— 

Can anything be more touchingly beautiful than a mother’s love ? 
Will she not suffer anything for her boy? . . . . When her gentle teach- 
ing is appreciated, and he, prompted by her love, encouraged by her 
smiles, and aided by her prayers, rises step after step in the achievement 
of noble deeds which gain for him the esteem and admiration of his fellow- 
men, how her breast glows with delight ; and entering into her closet she 
falls down before her Heavenly Father and thanks Him from the bottom 
of her heart that He has given her such a son. 

It is then the mothers of England who are the real cause of all its 
greatness and of all its piety. And can we not be proud of the noble 
example of our Queen in whom all the domestic virtues have shone forth, 
that she stands alone in this respect above all those who have ever sat 
upon England’s throne. 

Such is the stuff we have to wade through at the beginning and 
end of each chapter of an otherwise very excellent weak. For the 
scientific part we have nothing but praise. The different points are 
explained in clear and striking language, and they display a wide 
reading and grasp of each subject. Of course, as becomes a popular 
work, there is plenty of response to imaginative appeals. ‘There 
are ideal sketches of battle royal between paleolithic monsters, 
which are, however, becoming a little familiar to most readers. 
There are other ideal sketches of which we think very highly ; the 
building up of our planet is well suggested on p. 69; the descrip- 
tion, too, of the first formation of the ocean is admirably sketched, 
P. 73. The branch of science best represented seems to be geo- 
ogy, the points being well chosen and most fully illustrated. The 
inspiration, however, of Hugh Miller is a little too patent through- 
out the work. 

No pains seem to have been spared to make the volume attrac- 
tive; paper, print, and illustrations have been carefully selected. 
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The work is a very useful and interesting one, when we get rid of 
the’ author’s little personal quodlibets. Fortunately there is no 
difficulty in the matter; the difference of style between the twaddle 
and the science is as clearly marked as the division between the 
Rhone and the Arve at their junction near Geneva. 


Diocesan Histories, York. By GrorcEe Ornssy, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of York and Vicar of Fishlake. With Map. London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co, 
ROM the learning and accuracy of Canon Ornsby, whose edition 
of the ‘“ Household Books of Lord William Howard’ (in the 
Surtees Society publications) was criticized in a former number of 
the DuBL1N Review, we should be quite prepared to expect a very 
interesting volume in the ‘‘ Diocesan History of York.” In fact, 
the subject, from St. Paulinus downwards, is one so rich in character 
and materials, that even a much inferior skill to his could hardly 
fail of rendering it attractive. What he has done may be described 
as a popular summary of the annals of the diocese, by an Anglican 
antiquarian familiar with the sources and with the results presented 
by recent labourers in the same field. 

When we have said this, the reader will pretty well know what.’ 
to anticipate—a great number of picturesque facts brought together, 
points adverse to Catholicism given without emphasis, and of ne- 
cessity the Anglican view presupposed, which regards Archbishops 
Longley or Thomson as the successors of St. William of York, and the 
glories of the remoter Catholic past as conventionally their inheri- 
tance ; ignoring the Catholic present, though by no means, it must 
be acknowledged, either defending or evading the persecutions 
sustained by our ancestors in the faith in Tudor or Stuart times. 
The writer is too kind-hearted and too candid to do that, and we 
should be glad to quote some pages on that head, which at this 
moment would be especially telling. 

We wish such a book may give a hint to Catholic scholars, of 
whom we have several highly capable of producing a work of the 
same literary character as this, but adapted for popular reading . 
among Catholics. In the meantime, it would be well that such . 
students would keep their eye on what is being done in this way by 
rich and active Protestant societies, like that under whose auspices 
the volume before us comes out as the first in a series. 

The Jesuit Mission of the Zambesi. Letters from the Missionaries. 
No.1. Sold for the benefit of the Mission. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1882. 
YHE serial publication of letters from the Jesuit Missionaries ot 
,the Zambesi, of which the present number is the first. instal- 
ment, will be hailed with pleasure by all interested in the fate of the 
Mission, whose early history was sketched in an article in this 
VoL. IX.—no. 1. [Third Series.] R 
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Review for January, 1882. The Church has not been slow to turn 
to her own account the extraordinary series of circumstances by 
which the attention of the whole civilized world has been directed, 
during the present generation, to the exploration of Africa. It may 
be that the future has in store a repetition of the Jewish repudiation 
of truth, in the apostasy of the chosen people of the New Covenant, 
as the favoured nations of Europe may be called. It re | be, too, 
that a second perversion may be followed by a second disinheritance, 
that a new Gentile world may be called to take the place of the old, 
fallen from its vocation, and that the light which dawned in Beth- 
lehem may pass from continent to continent, leaving in the regions 
it abandons a yet blacker darkness than that it chased away. 

The most superficial glance at what may be termed the geography 
of religion suffices to show over how small an extent of the habita- 
ble earth the evangelical precept of teaching all nations has yet 
received its complete fulfilment. Europe, outside whose boundaries 
Christianity has never as yet thriven or prospered extensively or 
without suffering from the deteriorating oun around it, occu- 
pies but a fourteenth “agro of the terrestrial surface, and notwith- 
standing that it bulks so largely in the history of mankind is 
geographically the most insignificant of the main divisions of the 
globe. How long this small unit of the earth’s area will retain its 
proud pre-eminence as teacher of the universe is a question for 
future history to solve, but it is at least safe to predict that forfeiture 
of its high prerogative will follow at no distant date after it shall 
have cast away the sceptre fallen to it from the race of Judah, by 
voluntary abdication of the function of propagator of the Gospel. 

And if this be indeed the seed-time of truth for other lands, 
hitherto left fallow of all spiritual culture, the missionaries of 
Catholicity are nowhere behindhand in preparing the soil for the 
harvest of the future. In Africa more especially, where little less 
than a quarter of the earth’s surface has been, until the present 
generation, practically cut off from all communication with the rest, 
they are striving against incalculable obstacles to keep ahead of the 
most advanced outposts of civilization. At what cost of toil and 
danger, at what sacrifice of precious lives inevitably risked in the 
cause, this result must be achieved, is strikingly illustrated in the little 
volume before us. 

The Jesuit Mission which started from Grahamstown for the 
Zambesi ix. April, 1879, has already, in less than three years, lost 
five priests and one lay-brother, victims to the insidious climate, and 
to the hardships of long and racking journeys. Twelve missionaries 
and eleven brothers are still in the field, scattered over various points 
of the vast district allotted to them, which extends from the northern 
boundary of the Transvaal to the tenth parallel of south latitude, 
and from the twenty-second degree of east longitude to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean. The first journeys in such an undertaking are 
necessarily more or less tentative, and the work of the missionaries 
as yet has been principally the exploration and gradual organization 
of their vast territory. The difficulties of this preliminary work are 
summed up in the preface to the present volume of letters. 
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These men have to be provided with all that is necessary to support life 
in a wilderness, and to impart the elements of civilization to those around 
them. They must be conveyed by sea a voyage of six thousand miles, and 
must then commence a journey of many months over the almost trackless 
wilderness of Africa, like travellers on the ocean, trusting only in them- 
selves and in Him who made the dry land as well as the sea. All this is 
but the journey. They have then to build houses and schools, and to 
support themselves, bringing in yearly from across the seas those 
European goods of which they have need, and all this without any re- 
source on which to depend, except what they may succeed in raising from 
the soil, and the gifts of the benevolent at home. Similar works are being 
attempted under the patronage of richly-founded societies and even of 
crowned heads, and the means they are able to bring to the-task do not 
exceed the needs. We have but the offerings of those who seek the wel- 
fare of humanity, but their number is very great, and we have confidence 
in their support. It is calculated that about £3,000 a year will suffice to 
maintain the mission. About half of this sum may be said to be assured 
to us by the Society for the Propagation of the Faith and the gifts of 
Catholic friends. It is to secure to us the remaining sum of £1,500 a 
year that we now appeal to all friends of the abandoned and of the miser- 
able. If this sum is compared with the gigantic sums raised for objects 
of luxury, and too often of the merest folly, it will seem a very small 
offering to secure the success of a great enterprise for the regeneration of 
millions of the human race. 

The extreme moderation of the sum asked for gives an idea, 
when we allow for the large contingent expenses, of the fru- 
gality with which the Fathers must live, and of the skilful economy 
they must practise in tilling the soil, and making the most of the 
resources of the country itself. Their first station was established 
at Gubuluwayo, where Lo Bengula, the king of the Matabele, extends 
to them a certain measure of favour and protection. He has aiso 
permitted them to make a halting station and depét at Tati on the 
more direct road to the north. Neither he nor his people, however, 
show the slightest inclination to receive religious instruction from 
them, and indeed the Zulu race to which they belong has as yet 
proved absolutely impenetrable to Christian teachings. Their aver- 
sion to it in Matabele land, is, the Jesuits think, in a great degree, 
owing td dread of the king, who, though personally friendly to the 
missionaries, is hostile to their doctrines, and has, moreover, a jealous 
dislike to his subjects acquiring any knowledge which might make 
him feel his own inferiority. The chief is, according to a letter from 
Father de Wit in the present series, the visible god of his people, 
who can make rain, cause drought, and exercise other supernatural 
powers, They also believe in oracles uttered from caves in the 
mountains, in witchcraft, and magical incantations. These super- 
stitions, made the pretext for accusations of witchcraft, followed 
by sentence of death, the only punishment in their code, and by con- 
fiscation of cattle, are the true basis of the government of the 
country, and Lo Bengula, while too shrewd to be a believer in them, 
recognizes them as the main source of his authority. Hence, “as- 
long as the present rule lasts,” says the Father, “there is but little 
hope of converting the Matabele, and much less the subjugated 
tribes.” 

R2 
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Under these circumstances the Fathers regard their establish- 
ments in Matabele land only as bases of supply and communication 
for still more advanced stations nearer to the Zambesi itself. From 
Lebotche or Lobossi, king of the Barotse, the powerful tribe 
occupying the upper valley of that stream, they have already had 
a favourable reception, and he and his chiefs have sanctioned the 
establishment of rT stations in their territory, one at the present 
capital, another at Sesheke, the former royal town, and a third at 
the kraal of Moemba, a tributary chief on the north bank of the 
river. The Barotse people, among whom they are thus established, 
enjoy a degree of material civilization far more advanced than that 
of the surrounding tribes, but if the accounts given by Major 
Serpa Pinto and Dr. Holub of their recent visits to the country may 
be trusted, are, in regard to morality, on quite as low a level. The 
former traveller narrowly escaped from several treacherous attacks 
on his life while amongst them, and accuses this very king Lobossi 
of being a party to at least one of them. If the missionaries, how- 
ever, media succeed in making any impression on this young man, 
the future of their undertaking would be secured, as he is the most 

owerful potentate in South Equatorial Africa. 

The climate of the Zambesi region is unfortunately a great 
obstacle to missionary enterprise there. Both the two last-named 
travellers suffered severely from its effects, and even the seasoned 
African attendants of Major Pinto were not proof against the fever 
it engenders. The entire Barotse valley forms the overflow bed 
of the river, which, in its annual flood, pours through it in a torrent 
thirty miles wide, leaving it, when it retires, a track of marsh reek- 
ing with miasma as it dries. One of the missionaries, Father 
Terérde, fell a victim to the fever immediately after his arrival at 
Moemba’s kraal, and two of his companions were likewise attacked 
by it, but recovered. It is to be hoped that a more thorough ex- 
ploration of the country may bring to light some portion of it less 
ravaged by this terrible scourge, where missionary stations can be 
established without further sacrifice of valuable lives. 

The writer of the introduction to these letters points out the 
material advantages likely to follow from the opening up to English 
manufactures of these vast regions, where he says that, with the 
exception of the Kebrabasa Rapids above Tete, the water-way is 
compte from the Indian Ocean to within eighty miles of the 
Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, and all that is wanted for the regular 
tlow of European commerce up this great river is the establishment 
of centres of civilization on its banks with open water communi- 
cation between them. Thus as the pioneers of trade, if on no higher 
grounds, the Jesuit missionaries of the Zambesi may fairly claim the 
support of the British public. 
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Unele Pat's Cabin ; or, Life among the Agricultural Labourers of Ireland. 
By W. C. Upron. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 


““T\HE worst fed, worst clad, and worst housed man in the civilized 

world.” In these words did the Devon Commission, which 
made its Report in 1847, describe the condition of the Irish agri- 
cultural labourer of that time ; and it is to be feared that the descrip- 
tion is still only too accurate. Dependent on the farmers for ab. 
sistence, the labourers suffered with them in their distress, but have 
not participated in their prosperity. ‘The Land Act of 1881, indeed, 
authorizes the advance of. public money for the purpose of building 
labourers’ dwellings ; and another Act of last session gives power to 
the Land Commission, when an agreement has beenconcluded between 
landlord and tenant as to the fair rent of the farm, to make an order 
providing for the proper accommodation of the labourers employed 
in its cultivation. These enactments, however, have not as yet 
effected any amelioration in the labourer’s lot; and it is with the 
object of attracting public attention to its miseries that the author 
of “ Uncle Pat’s Cabin” tells his story of Irish life. 

Familiarity with the people whom he describes, and strong 
sympathy with their sufferings, give a reality and earnestness to the 
work which go far to atone for the absence of dramatic incident. 
Few, indeed, have a better title to speak for the labourer than the 
author of “‘ Uncle Pat’s Cabin,” who is, if we are rightly informed, 
a carpenter in the city of Limerick. For many vears he has taken 
an active part in promoting agitation among the labourers. But 
the fire has been hard to kindle. The Irish Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union and the Labourers’ League have both disappeared, and are 
now represented by the Irish Labour and Industrial Union which 
was founded in August, 1882, under the presidency of Mr. Parnell, 
the success of which is not likely to be greater than that of its pre- 
decessors. ‘The most painful and dispiriting part of this subject, 
thrown into strong relief by Mr. Upton’s work, is that the miseries 
of the labourer proceed from the oppression of men like himself in 
every respect except one, namely, the accident of fortune whereb 
they occupy instead of labouring on a farm. If rackrenting, hars 
unfeeling conduct, and appropriation of another’s laborious industry 
are to be stamped out, some method must be devised to protect the 
labourer from the exactions of the farmer, as the latter is already 
protected against those of a rapacious landlord. 


The Commercial Restraints of Ireland considered in a Series of Letters to 
a Noble Lord ; containing an historical account of the affairs of 
that Kingdom. Dublin, 1779. By Joun Hety Hutcuinson, 
Provost of Trinity College. Re-edited by W. G. Carrot, 
M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 


:-r republication of these letters after an interval of more than 
a century has been undertaken with the praiseworthy object ot 


stimulating the revival of native Irish industries. By setting forth 
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in all its hideousness the record of selfish and cruel legislation 
whereby the development of trade was hindered in the past, and by 
reminding Irishmen that they now labour under none of those 
disabilities, it is hoped that they may be awakened to a sense of the 

aramount importance of energetic industry. ‘‘ ‘There are no prohi- 

itions now.” Why, then, should not the Irish of to-day resume the 
manufactures of the seventeenth century, and taxe their natural 
place among the producers of the great commercial world? Any 
attempt to do so will certainly not be thwarted at the present day 
by legislative restrictions or international jealousies, and the project 
is well calculated to awaken the sympathy, if not the enthusiasm, of 
all well-wishers of the country. It is, unfortunately, not so easy to 
revive as to extinguish the sensitive life of trade; and there are 
many circumstances which now render it extremely difficult for an 
agricultural community to take part in the elaborate processes of 
modern manufactures. In the Provost’s letters which were addressed 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1779, the 
dispassionate reader will find ample proof that two at least of the 
most important branches of Irish trade were deliberately annihilated. 
These were the export of cattle, and the manufacture of woollen 
goods; and the same unworthy motive—jealous dread of Irish pros- 
ag Sik yr ag the interference of England in both cases. At 
the time of the Restoration Ireland was, according to Hutchinson, 
extremely poor, “ almost the whole property of the kingdom was in 
a state of the utmost anarchy and confusion;” and even in 1672, 
when the country had greatly improved, “the manufacture bestowed 
upon a year’s exportation did not exceed £8,000!” The one resource 
which Ireland then possessed was her cattle trade, and that was 
taken from her. In 1663 an Act was passed in England “ for the 
encouragement of trade,” in which a clause was inserted imposing 
penalty of £2 on each head of Irish cattle and 10s, on each sheep 
imported into England between July and December. The farmers 
of the West of England thought that the importation of Irish cattle 
lowered the value of English land; and in 1666 “the Western 
Parliament men,” according to Pepys, “wholly against the sense 
of most of the rest of the House,” carried the Act prohibiting 
altogether the importation of Irish cattle. 

Mr. Froude,* referring to the English policy towards Ireland in 
1663, states that the latter country was regarded as a colony to be 
administered, not for her own benefit, but for the convenience of the 
mother country. After describing the rapid increase of wealth 
during the Cromwellian epoch, he proceeds : “‘ Home jealousy took 
alarm at a growth so rapid. Ireland, if allowed free trade, would, 
it was feared, undersell England in the world’s markets. Profits 
would fall. The value of real estate would fall. The best artisans 
would emigrate to a country where land was cheap and living in- 
expensive. English commerce was about to be ruined for the sake 
of the unruly island, which was for ever a thorn in ber side. 





* “The English in Ireland,” vol. i. p. 160. 
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“Tn the Navigation Act of 1663 Ireland was left out. She had 
established an independent trade with New England; it was destroyed. 
All produce of the Colonies sent to Ireland, all Irish produce sent to 
the Colonies, had first to be landed in England and thence re- 
shipped in English bottoms. She had established a large and 
lucrative cattle trade with Bristol, Milford, and Liverpool. It was 
supposed to lower the value of English farm produce, and was utterly 
prohibited. Neither cow nor bullock, sheep or pig, fat or lean, 
might be transported from Ireland to England. Salt beef and 
bacon, even butter and cheese, lay under the same interdict.” 

This certainly presents an unfavourable picture of the paternal 
legislation of the time. But worse is to come. The Irish had from 
an early date manufactured rough friezes from the wool of their 
sheep; but it was not until the period of the Restoration that, all 
other outlets being prohibited, they turned their attention to the 
manufacture of broad cloth and woollen goods. This new trade was 
fostered by the care of James, Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lien- 
tenant of the day, who imported Flemish workmen to instruct the 
people, and established factories on the most approved principles for 
the development of this industry. The times, however, were not 
favourable to commercial activity ; and towards the close of the 
century the total value of manufactured woollens exported in each 
year amounted to little more than £20,000. The remark, therefore, 
of the author is perfectly just, that ‘‘ the apprehensions of England 
seem rather to have arisen from the fears of future than from 
the experience of any past rivalship in this trade.” But such as it 
was it was doomed to destruction. More barefaced in its outrageous 
selfishness even than the. destruction of the cattle trade, was the 
suppression of the woollen manufacture in 1699. The exportation 
of Irish fleeces had already been prohibited to any country but 
England. The compulsion thus put upon the Irish to work up 
their own materials stimulated their manufacturing industry ; and 
blankets, friezes, and wvollen cloths were exported in comparatively 
large quantities. The jealousy and prejudice of English manufac- 
turers interposed to check the nascent industry. The clothworkers 
of England petitiened the Parliament, the Parliament addressed the 
king, and the king replied in the ever memorable words, “ I shall do 
all that in me lies to discourage the woollen trade in Ireland, and to 
encourage the linen manufucture there; and to promote the trade 
of England.” William, ignorant of the nation’s needs, or careless 
of the welfare of the unfortunate island committed to his harsh 
government, lost no time in fulfilling his nefarious promise. He 
embodied the substance of the parliamentary addresses in a letter to 
the Lords Justices, who made what is pleasantly termed a “‘ quicken- 
ing speech” to the Irish Parliament. That body, too subservient to 
protest, too helpless to rebel, bribed by delusive promises of support 
to their linen trade, assisted in the extinction of the nation’s industry. 
They passed a law imposing an additional duty of twenty per cent. 
on broad cloth, and of ten per cent. on all new draperies except 
friezes. The English Parliament in the same year expressly pro- 
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hibited the exportation from Ireland of all goods made of or mixed 
with wool, except to England and Wales; and, since the import 
duties were in these countries practically prohibitive, this measure 
effectually annihilated al/ foreign trade in Irish woollen goods. It 
is not to * wondered at that, under these circumstances, the Irish 
became a “nation of smugglers,” and “running the wool,” as it 
was called, superseded legitimate trade. 

The letters of Hutchinson abound with proofs of the abject 
poverty of the country, during ‘‘a period of fourscore years of 
profound internal peace,” under “a succession of five excellent 
sovereigns ;” and from this fact he draws the inference, “that a 
. country will sooner recover from the miseries and devastation occa- 
sioned by war, invasion, rebellion, massacre, than from laws restrain- 
ing the commerce, discouraging the manufactures, fettering the 
industry, and, above all, breaking the spirits of the people.* 

If any excuse can be offered for the restrictive legislation of the 
English Parliament, it is that its policy was not dictated. by any 
special hatred of Ireland, but was solely due to the instinct of self- 
a coupled with gross ignorance of all economic causes. 

xamples are not wanting of similar restrictions imposed on their 
own country in the interests of particular localities. Thus, by a 
statute of Henry the Eighth’s reign it was enacted that none should 
make coverlets in Yorkshire but inhabitants of the City of York; 
and it would be easy to multiply instances of similar legislation. 
The means employed to encourage trade consisted for the most part 
of export bounties, and prohibitions of rival industries ; while in 
the woollen trade the ludicrous expedient was adopted at the end of 
Charles the Second’s reign of enacting that all persons should be 
buried in woollen shrouds. 

The restrictions on the woollen trade were partially removed in 
1739 by the abolition of the import duties in England upon woollen 
or bay yarn ; but it was not until 1780, the year after the publica- 
tion of these letters, that the regenerate Irish Parliament obtained 
“free trade for Ireland,’—not “free trade” in the sense in which 
the expression is now used, but trade tree from the selfish restric- 
tions imposed upon it for the exclusive benefit of England. It cannot 
be said that the letters of Provost Hutchinson are written in an 
agreeable style. They are frequently overcharged with rhetoric ; 
and, as a historical statement, their utility is diminished by the 
total alsence of methodical arrangement. 

Even those who take no interest in the dry bones of this long- 
buried question, will yet find themselves repaid by a persual of the 
Life of John Hely Hutchinson, prefixed to the letters in this 
volume. He was a prominent figure in the most active period of 
Irish political lite, a brilliant pariiamentary debater, the rival of 
Flood, the friend of Grattan. He persistently advocated the 
claims of the Catholics, and was an enthusiast on the subject 
of Irish Free Trade. ‘ He was,” according to Grattan, ‘“ the 


— | 





* « Commercial Restraints,” p. 21. 
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servant of many Governments, but he was- an Irishman  notwith- 
standing.” It must be admitted, indeed, that he was one of the 
most insatiable place-hunters that ever ex: ted. He lived in an 
atmosphere of intrigue and prosecuted it to some result; for besides 
the historic office of Provost of Trinity College which he obtained, 
though neither in Orders, nor a Fellow, nor even a man of learning, 
he secured the Prime Serjeantcy with an extra salary of £500.a 
year, the sinecure post of Alnager worth £1,000 a year, and a 
reversionary grant of the Principal Secretaryship of State. He was 
also Searcher of Strangford, and major in a cavalry regiment, a post 
which, when threatened with court-martial for non-attendance to 
duty, he sold forthwith for £3,000. So notorious was his rapacity 
that Lord North said of him that, if he were made a present of 
England and Ireland, he would immediately ask for the Isle of Man 
for a potato-garden. 


A Guide to Modern English History. By Witttam Cory. Parts I. 
and If. C. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


[ appears that some years ago it fell to the lot of Mr. Cory to 

instruct in English History a foreign guest, not a Christian nor 
a European, who was at the time preparing for an examination at 
one of the Inns of Court. This was the origin of the present work, 
and accounts for much that is curious in it. In adapting statements 
to so remote a mind, Mr. Cory was led to explain many terms which, 
in ordinary books, are assumed to be understood; in point of fact, 
he had to begin with the very rudiments of the subject. And so, in 
these volumes, which by no means affect an elementary character, 
a great many things appear which surely can only be required by 
the beginner in historical studies. Thus, at page 6, Mr. Cory explains 
at some length why “it is customary among diplomatists to speak 
of the State as though it were embodied in a crowned man—His 
Britannic Majesty.” At page 21, he thinks it necessary to intimate, 
in a foot-note, that “ Teutonic” means “ Germanic,” and at page 155 
there is another note to interpret the signification of autonomy. 
These are a few instances out of many of our author’s condescension 
to readers of low intellectual estate. On the other hand, his pages 
bristle with epigrams and other literary pyrotechnics, quite unsuit- 
able for the elementary student, for fireworks are the worst things 
in the world for seeing by. Hence his work, although not without 
considerable merit, cannot be entitled to a favourable judgment as a 
whole, according to any known canons of literary composition. It is 
one of those , 


Unfinish’d things one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal. 


It is too pretentious for the schoolroom and too humble for the library. 
It produces upon the reader's mind the same effect as is produced in 
‘domestic life by the premature assumption of virility by adolescence. 
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Now, of all stages of human existerce the least tolerable is the 
hobbledehoy stage. 

Still there are good things—plenty of good things—in Mr. 
Cory’s two volumes. ‘Take some of his smart sayings for example: 
“When there is a knot in English politics, Whigs fumble over it, 
Tories cut it, or try to cut it” (vol. i. p. 213). Lord Grey’s “ pride 
which saved him ; on vanity did not disgust him with other people’s 
vanity” (vol. ii. p. 33). Lord Brougham “certainly encouraged 
others who were competent to work out schemes; he was as one 
who travels for a manufacturing firm and shows samples” (vol. ii. 
+ 39). Lord Palmerston ‘made England his first violin in the 

uropean concert” (vol. ii. p. 249). ‘In 1784 the East India 
Company was more like a ruler than a merchant, but no one could 
say when the merchant ended and the ruler began” (vol. ii. p. 339). 
Let us, however, in justice to Mr. Cory, quote one or two longer 
passages in which his vigour, terseness, and piquancy are specially 
manifested. First take the following description of the Duke of 
Wellington for whose great qualities he has a just but discriminating 
admiration :— 


The English general who stood first without a rival was the Duke of 
Wellington. He was probably the greatest man that ever was sincerely 
content to serve. During his fifty years of conspicuous public life, 
he accepted every opportunity of serving the State as naturally as a 
horse takes food, and he conformed to all law and all social obligation 
just as if he had no self-love. He never set up for a statesman, but in 
giving counsel and in getting things done he surpassed those Englishmen 
and those foreigners who made it their business to frame and execute a 
policy. If he had been enthusiastic, he could not have been more dar- 
ing; if he had been trained in philosophy, he could hardly have been 
more judicious. So far from being an enthusiast or a philosopher, he 
was substantially a man of pleasure, and he was not without hardness 
of heart. It cost him no effort to be perfectly truthful, although he 
could not always so completely rule his tongue or his pen as not to scold 
or scoff a little more than he intended. Though not a professor of 
friendship, he was attached to his like-minded master in politics, Lord 
Castlereagh ; and when the meeting of Parliament compelled the First 
Coramoner to go home, he took his place at Vienna just as one partner 
succeeds another in trading. For sitting in council with the envoys, 
and for holding interviews with those monarchs who interfered with the 
envoys of the Great Powers, the Duke of Wellington had one special 
qualification which no one else, not even Lord Castlereagh, could share ; 
he was the friend of France. Once when he went to a French theatre 
he was applauded ; a French lady was rebuked for clapping her hands by 
a fellow-countryman, who said to her, “Don’t you know that he has 
always beaten us?” and she answered, “ Yes; but he has always beaten 
us like a gentleman.” He had refused to take advantage of traitorous 
intrigue when French malcontents offered help against Soult, their leader. 
He had sent home his froward allies when they plundered French villages. 
He had compelled, with gentle reasoning, the son of the Bourbon who 
claimed the French crown to desist from premature rebellion against the 
provisional government which came between Napoleon and Louis. He 
was well acquainted with this Louis, the first Frenchman that ever 
understood English institutions ; and he was on terms of friendship, not 
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of entangling intimacy, with M. Talleyrand, the inimitably clever repre- 
sentative of the new French monarchy (vol. i. p. 10). 


Next let the reader peruse our author’s very happy sketch of Mr. 
Peel, whose “authoritative intellect” he justly ranks very high, and 
whom, indeed, he deems “to have been well called the greatest 
Member of Parliament’’ :— 


By listening to Mr. Peel, his contemporaries were instructed rather 
than persuaded. He was to them as a guardian to his wards, or as a 
craftsman toapprentices. He was socold and yet so sensitive; so haughty 
and so candid withal—such a corner-stone of party government, yet so 
broadly patriotic, that he could be accepted as the sponsor for a governing 
class, not to be disowned by it when it judged for itself. He was a ple- 
beian Tory with high refinement. In his youth he had missed the ency- 
clopeedic training of a Horner or a Hallam. But in three cases out of 
four he knew a thing just in time, after it was known to the philosophers, 
before it was known to the empirics ; and when he avowed his new lesson,. 
sensible Britons had to stand in a row as his class-fellows. In later life 
he used to name Mr. Huskisson as his teacher. From him he learnt the 
art of political economy; but not from him, nor from any clever man 
whose cleverness was dominant over character, did he learn the more 
ett act of guiding freemen in questions of right and wrong (yol. i. 


p. 211 


This last extract, we think, presents Mr. Cory at his best. If the 
reader wants to see him at his worst, or very nearly at his worst, he 
may refer to his account of O’Connell (see vol. ii. passim), or to the 
estimates of Irish history and the Irish character which crop up from 
time to time in his pages, or to his appreciation of the sources of medi- 
eval history—“ hearsay carried by mendicants and received by monks 
—is not this the stuff out of which medieval history is woven ?”—in 
answer to which question we may refer him to Mr. Freeman and 
Professor Stubbs, meanwhile recommending to his careful considera- 
tion the ancient saw “ Ne sutor.” Upon a similar level are his 
literary judgments. Thus he writes of Samuel Taylor Coleridge— 
perhaps the most subtle and many-sided intellect England has ever 
produced—“ Had his fragmentary books been read, or his uncouth 
monologues listened to (sic) by men of his own age, concerned in 
affairs, he would have seemed to them, not without reason, a solemn 
mountebank” (vol i. p. 128); while of Wordsworth he judges that 
“the latest of his fresh and genuine poems was written on the death 
of Mr, Fox in 1806” (vol. i. p. 186, note), after which date he discerns 
in his verse nothing “ fresh or spontaneous,” but mere “ persevering 
iteration.” It would be mere waste of our time and of our readers’ 
to criticize such criticism. 
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Jesus of Nazareth ; embracing a Sketch of Jewish History to the Time of 
His Birth. By Epwarp Ciopp, Author of “ ‘lhe Childhood 

of the World,” &c. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
N reviewing Mr. Clodd’s “ Childhood of Religions,”* we remarked 
that the work contained only indirect allusions to the history 
of the Jewish people and of the rise of Christianity, and we urged 
that no theory of the history of religions could be a sound one 
unless it gave a consistent account of the place of Christianity and 
Judaism among the religions of the world. Our attention has since 
been called to the introductory chapters of a more recent work of 
Mr. Clodd’s, in which he presents the story of Israel in the light of 
his theory of the development of religious from a primitive fetichism 
and native worship. We shall not attempt to review the book in 
detail, nor indeed need we say much upon its main subject. ‘There 
is little in the book that is new. Mr. Clodd lays no claim to 
originality ; he seeks chiefly to put in popular form the views of the 
sceptical critical school, and draws freely on well-known works, 
ranging from Kuenen’s “Religion of Israel” and Goldziher’s 
““Mythology of the Hebrews,” to Ernest Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold's “ Literature and Dogma.” Catholic 
critics have had something to say to the theories of these writers 
and others like them, and we do not feel called upon to summarize 
these criticisms as a reply to a summary of the semi-mythic theory 


of Biblical interpretation. The second part of Mr. Clodd’s book 
has been, moreover, already spoken of in our pages. We are 
chiefly concerned here with the first part, and this in its bearing 
upon our article on “ The Childhood of Religions.” First we quote 
a few words from Mr. Clodd’s preface :— 


The object of this book (he says) is to present in a compendious form 
a sketch of the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, viewed from a 
purely historical standpoint. As such a treatment of the matter requires 
that some explanation of the conditions out of which He arose, should be 
substituted for the pre-natal legends concerning Him, the story of His 
race is traced from the dawn of history to the time of His birth. .... 
The book, which is neither a simple history for children nor an exhaustive 
treatise, will probably be found of service to those who, urable to follow 
in detail the methods of modern criticism, are eager to know what it has 
to offer as a consistent and adequate explanation of the career of Jesus. 


What Mr. Clodd means by the treatment of the life of our Lord 
from ‘a purely historical standpoint” amounts to this :—He rejects 
the Fourth Gospel and whatever portions of the three others will 
not fit into his theory: he rejects all the miracles of our Lord, 
explaining away as “ couched in figures of speech” His own appeal 
to those miracles as proof that He was the Messiah: he rejects in 





* Dustin Review, Oct. 28. 

+ In His reply to the Baptist’s message, pp. 286, 287. At p. 337, in a sort of 
plea in extenuation of the conduct of the priests and Pharisees, we read : —‘‘ The 
account which has been given of their ideas concerning a Messiah show how 
utterly he failed to answer to these, giving no proof in miracle or sign of a Divine 
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the same way the Messianic interpretation of the prophecies, tells 
about the “ second Isaiah,” and makes the book of Daniel a work of 
the Macchabean period. After this he is only consistent in rejecting 
all our Lord’s own prophecies. Of the resurrection we have not a 
word—no attempt is made to tell us how the belief in it arose, nor 
are we even told that the apostles had that belief, a belief strong 
enough to change them from the timid men who fled at Gethsemane, 
to the confessors who gladly faced a hostile Sanhedrim. There are 
a few words about “ Paul,” but we are not told how the persecutor 
became an apostle. We have here no consistent explanation either 
of the career of Jesus or of the immediate effects of that career. If 
Mr. Clodd’s methods are the ‘‘methods of modern criticism,” so 
much the worse for the so-called critics. Perhaps for criticism we 
should read scepticism. Criticism must run on hard and fast lines, 
abide by the recognized canons of logically self-consistent proof, 
and distinguish between facts and theories. Above all, it must 
never elevate a favourite theory into a touchstone for the facts, so 
that if an alleged fact or a text is against it, the primd facie con- 
clusions shall be that the assertion is a false one and the text 
spurious. 

Naturally with the same ‘‘ methods” much of the Old Testament 
history is dismissed into the realm of myth and legend. The his- 
etal valine of the book of Genesis is regarded as almost nil. It 
is a mass of traditional legends, and in these legends Mr. Clodd 
finds traces of a barbarous, half-fetichist nature-worship of the fore- 
fathers of Israel. ‘Like every other race of mankind,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ they had risen by slow ef from a savage state” (p. 3). This 
is precisely a point to be proved both in the general and in the par- 
ticular. Again, when we find them in Egypt, they were still “rude 
and warlike in their habits and coarse in their beliefs and customs.” 
Is this true? Surely even if the stories of the patriarchs were but 
legends they would afford internal evidence that they were the 
traditions of a peaceful, law-abiding people. Lot and Abraham 
separate to avoid a quarrel among their herdsmen, Jacob rebukes his 
sons for a deed of vengeance over which a warlike people would 
have sung a traditional song of triumph. We are told of the early 
god El Shaddai, and the later God Jehovah, and there is much 
about Jewish polytheism, though the main proof alleged for it is 
that there were several different names for God—yet these names 
all apply to one God as readily and naturally as our own names, 
God, the Lord, the Almighty, and the rest. ‘The Jewish practice of 





mission, and content to teach, argue, reprove, and denounce.” This seems to 
suggest that our Lord refused to work miracles, The very fact that the Messiah 
was expected to work miracles would, one would think, suggest that our Lord’s 
reply to the Baptist was not ‘‘couched in figures of speech.” The fact is it is 
impossible to cut the miracles out of our Lord’s life and then give any clear account 
of it. As to the refusal of His enemies to be convinced by His miracles, it would 
be a little difficult. to understand, if we had not miracles occurring in our own 
day, the proofs of which as facts rest on ordinary common-sense evidence, and yet 
men are found who disbelieve in their occurrence without having taken the trouble 
to look at the evidence. 
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not pronouncing the name of Jehovah is alleged as a relic of 
rae rd (p. 8), being traced to “ the dislike which causes savages 
to shrink from uttering the names of superhuman beings.” After 
all, does not this mean that savages are men, with feelings of awe 
and reverence, which, acting in higher ways, made the Jew pro- 
nounce Adonai instead of Jehovah, makes the Christian often avoid 
the over-frequent use in conversation of the holy name of Jesus, and 
makes us all shrink from risk of the light or disrespectful use of the 
name of any one we love or respect? Mr. Clodd concedes with 
Kuenen and against Goldziher that this name of Jehovah is not a 
late development, that it is ‘not post-Mosaic” (p. 366), and he 
adds, “‘ Its connection, now generally admitted, with the verb to be 
justifies the interpretation attached to it in Exodus iii. 14, ‘I am 
that I am,’ by which may be understood ‘He that is,’ or as including 
the being ‘ whose verb has no tenses,’ the ‘ eternal.’” He suggests, 
but with some hesitation, parallels with the ‘‘I am who I am” of 
the Zend-Avesta (which, it should be added, is in any case posterior 
to the adoption of the name of Jehovah in Israel) and the nuk pu 
nuk, “I am he who I am,” of the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead.” 
The last word (he concludes) has not been spoken on this matter, 
perhaps it never will be; but that a semi-barbarous people like the 
Israelites evolved, while in the polytheistic stage of development (?), the 
philosophical ideas of “being” ultimately connected with Jehovah, is in 
accordance neither with psychology nor history. The impulse in this 
direction seems to me to have come from Egypt through Moses, who, 
consciously or not, could scarcely remain wastinsted by contact with a 


religion under whose symbols the conception of a Highest appears trace- 
able (pp. 366, 367). 

Unfortunately for this theory, the interpretation of nuk pu nuk as 
“‘T am he who I am,” is at least +, Seg It is rejected by 


as competent an authority as Mr. Le Page Renouf in his Hibbert 
Lectures on the Religion of Egypt. Here, then, the denial of a 
revelation raises difficulties, which vanish only if we allow that the 
“‘semi-barbarous” (?) Israelites had teachers whose knowledge was 
not all merely human. 

Of course no theory of the development of religions could be 
complete without the sun-myth. Jehovah accordingly is asserted to 
have been ny a sun-god, the golden bulls of Bethel were 
symbols of His worship, He was appeased by human sacrifices—bold 
assertions, which those, at whose feet Mr. Clodd has sat, have tried 
to prove, but without convincing many. All through we cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Clodd is very much at the mercy of his guides. 
Wherever they are fairly in agreement he gives their conclusions as 
confidently as if no other theory were known to “modern criti- 
cism.”* Yet in not a few cases the names of some of the first 





* Take an instance. Mr. Clodd is showing how a name misunderstood may 
suggest a myth, and says:—“In a famous legend which grew around the Tower 
of Babel, the Hebrew narrator mistook that name, which signifies ‘‘ Gate of God” 
for the verb ‘‘balbel,’’ meaning ‘‘to confound’ (p. 6). Now have we herea 
mistake of the ‘‘ Hebrew narrator’ or of the *‘ modern critic?” Bab-ilu or Bab-él, 
the ‘*Gate of God,” was certainly the later popular etymology of the name of 
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critics in Europe might be cited against the views he inter- 
rets. There are “modern critics,’ and among them Oriental 
scholars of the first rank, who accept the Pentateuch as a body of 
sound historical documents, and in support of their position appeal 
to the wonderful light thrown upon it by the results of researches 
in the old cities on the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile, researches 
that would long ago have torn into fragments a mere body of tra- 
dition compiled and retouched to suit the views of a priestly school 
long centuries after the period to which it purported to relate. It is 
curious to note how often the very objections of hostile critics 
have been the means of setting in a stronger light the proofs to be 
drawn from modern discoveries in the East. Voltaire laughed at the 
idea of the metal work of the tabernacle being made in the desert. 
Had not skilful artists told him that the execution of such work 
would require the furnaces and other apparatus of a regular foundry ? 
We now know that at the period of the Exodus there existed, in the 
peninsula of Sinai, the furnaces and works of an Egyptian mining 
colony. Again, the Elamite monarchy of Chodorlahomor (whose raid 
upon the south of Canaan led to Abraham’s overcome) was sup- 
posed to have no possible place in history, to be the result of a bad 
ess of a late writer. But we have now the very seals of Elamite 
ings of his race with names constructed on the same principle as 
his own.* How are we to account for the fact that of all early 
national records those of Israel alone have not been dissolved into 
myth and fable by the new light that in our day has been flung 
upon the very beginnings of human history ? 

And now a word upon the bearing of this book upon the theory 
put forward in our article on the ‘Childhood of Religions.” Our 
position was briefly this :—In all religions, of which we possess 
documents sufficient to enable us to reconstruct their history, the 
tendency is not one of development in the direction of the idea of 





Babylon, but this no more proves that it was the original derivation of the name 
than the local etymologies of Liver-pool or Maid-stone explain the names of these 
English towns. The Hebrew narrator calls the tower by its traditional name, and 
gives an interpretation which connects the name with its origin. The rules of 
Assyrian word-formation give us a clue to the formation of the word, and thus 
strongly support the explanation given in Genesis. In Assyrian we frequently 
find words formed by reduplicating the first letter of the root where in Hebrew and 
Arabic the whole syllable is reduplicated. Thus Assyrian gagadu, head, corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew godgéd; qaqgaru, surface of the earth=Arabic, gargar, soft 
level ground. Thus Babel, formed on the same principle, would be correctly 
referred to the corresponding Hebrew balbel. We have the word in Assyrian in 
the form bibil, and M. Opport and other recognized authorities are cited by 
M. Vigouroux (La Bible et les découvertes modernes en Assyrie et en Egypte, vol. i. 
pp. 268, &c.) in support of this view. He also quotes from M. Opport and others 
various instances of the changing etymologies given to the names of cities in the 
East, generally with a view to make the name a more boastful one. ‘‘The Gate 
of God” might well be the later title of a city whose earliest name meant simply 
confusion. 

* I.e., having for their first elements Kudur or Chodar as :—Kudur-nakundi, 
Kudurmabuk. The second part of the name of Chodolahomor has been identified 
with that of Lagamar, an Elamite god named in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal. 
Of. George Smith, ‘‘ History of Assurbanipal,”* p. 228. 
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one God, but a tendency towards degradation. . Thus, for instance, 
in Persia and India the earlier religion was most undoubtedly higher 
and purer than the later, and equally striking evidence might be 
derived from the religion of Egypt. As time goes on we see the 
gods multiplied, not reduced to unity, the practice of fetichism 
goes hand-in-hand with the growth of polytheism. In the face of 
these facts monotheism looks a more probable beginning for religion 
than the alleged primitive fetichism and rude nature-worship. After 
carefully reading Mr. Clodd’s “sketch” we see no grounds for modi- 
fying this argument. From what we know of other peoples, we 
should, apart from revelation, be quite prepared to find that the 
forefathers of Israel were monotheists, and there is good positive 
proof of this, which has been very fully and clearly stated by com- 
petent writers ; * that there was not a little idolatry among the Jews 
at various times we freely grant. We have already, in our article, 
urged this as a proof of their tendency to degradation in religion, 
against Mr. Clodd’s theory of developments. But whatever was the 
early religion of Israel, the fact remains that there and there alone 
a monotheistic worship arose and endured for centuries, while all 
around the peoples of the ancient world were multiplying their 
gods and inventing new forms of fetichism and demonolatry. From 
that people of Israel the monotheistic tradition was handed on to 
Christianity. And it is to Jewish and Christian influence that Islam, 
the third monotheistic religion of the world, owes its central doctrine. 
Outside of this tradition no monotheistic worship has arisen. 
Wherever else we find in a religion the idea of unity, it is a pan- 
theistic unity perfectly compatible with a polytheistic worship. 
Nowhere else do we find anything like the Fewish and Christian 
doctrine of the one personal God. All “‘developments’’ have a con- 
trary tendency. These are facts for which plain evidence exists, 
and they at least suggest that there is some probability in the 
belief that Jew and Christian owe their faith in one God, a faith 
that has lived through the storms of more than thirty centuries, 
to acts by which that God made himself known to His children, 
instead of leaving them “ groping blindly in the darkness.” 


Fasti Apostolici: a Chronology of the Years between the Ascension 
of Our Lord and the Martyrdom of S. Peter and S. Paul. By 
the Rev. W. H. ANDERDON, of the Society of Jesus. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 

HIS little volume is a chronicle of the years of the Apostolic 
preaching, and will be found of no small help to the study of the 

Acts of the Apostles. It will be of assistance also to a wider circle 

of readers, since its brief and methodical text synchronizes the chief 

incidents of both sacred and profane history during those thirty-six 
years. An abundant. supply of notes furnishes sufficient details or 








* An excellent summary of the argument will be found in M. Vigouroux’s work, 
La Bible et les découvertes modernes en Egypt et en Assyrie, vol. ii. pp. 307, &c. 
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references for purposes of the student ; and for the amount of eluci- 
datory and historical matter brought together in them by the industry 
of the author, students ought to feel very grateful. As a “help” to 
Bible study, it is a move in the right direction. It will come to 
pass in due time, let us hope, that men of Father Anderdon’s culture 
and ability will supply the Catholic Scripture student with such 
guides, helps, &c., as he is now too frequently obliged to borrow from 
the Protestant press. 


A Memoir of the Life and Death of the Rev. Father Augustus Henry 
Law, 8.J. Part II. London: Burns & Oates, 1882. 


W* would refer to the notice we gave of the first part of this 

Memoir in our number of April last year; the welcome we 
then gave we now cordially extend to the second part just published. 
For any further recommendation of it we shall refer to a few lines 
from no less a pen than that of Cardinal Newman, which form an 
introduction to the present volume. We take the liberty of quoting 
them :— 

The Oratory, January 29, 1882. 
My pear Mr. Law, 
Thank you for your most interesting memorials of your son. 
ere is not a word too much in them, as youfear. This is a favour we 
are not often given, to be able to follow year by year the formation of a 
saintly mind. How God has blessed you in giving you suchason! It 
is a consolation for much suffering, and a sort of pledge of other mercies 
yet to come, 
Most truly yours, 

The Honourable W. T. Law. Joun H. Carprvat Newman. 
The present volume is made up, as was the former one, of letters 
written home from sea, and of extracts from the diary which the 
one sailor seems faithfully to have kept. ‘The second part of the 

emoir comprises the last five years of Augustus Law’s service in 
Her Majesty’s Navy; records his conversion to the Catholic Church ; 
shows his manner of life on board ship, and at home when on leave, 
as a Catholic officer during his last eighteen months of service; and 
concludes with his entrance upon the Novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus at Hodder in January, 1854, in the twenty-first year of his 


” 
age. 


The Life of Leon Papin Dupont, the Holy Man of Tours. (Library of Reli- 


ous Biography, edited by Epwarp HeEaty THompson.) 
| oe Burns and Oates. 1882. 


Wee ER may be the opinions of devout Catholics in regard to 
the devotion to the Holy Face of Our Blessed Saviour, there can 
be no ee about the interest and edification of the life of M. Dupont. 


Mr. Healy Thompson’s volume is not a mere translation of the Abbé 
Janvier’s work. It is an original compilation, written in that well- 
known style of devout suggestiveness and literary excellence which 
characterize the writer's former volumes of religious biography. M. 
VOL. 1X.—NO. 1. [Third Series.] s 
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Dupont, as far as one can see, will be one day a canonized Saint. He 
died only six years ago, and he is, therefore, a man of the present 
generation. Many who knew him are still living, and we venture to 
say that most of them will be astonished by reading his history. 
No one seems to have been more astonished than the Abbé Janvier 
himself. He was a personal friend of M. Dupont, who always treated 
him with a certain degree of intimacy, and he did not think it would 
be a difficult task to write his biography. But when he came to handle 
the materials, to enumerate works, to compare dates, and to read 
through the fifteen hundred letters which he has left, he very quickly 
saw that he was in the presence of a personality very far out of the 
common. Many friends and even casual visitors have been edified 
by his simple, natural piety and strong grasp of the supernatural, 
and the short account of a visit paid to M. Dupont, quoted from a 
letter of the Right Rev. Abbot Sweeney, O.S.B. (p. 245), is a good 
illustration of the way in which he impressed serious and capable 
observers. But his Life fully drawn out shows him in a very different 
light indeed. In reading it we find, no doubt, just that mixture of 
devout audacity with supernatural principle which it is not unusual 
to call “‘ exaggeration ;” but any one who knows the lives of the 
Saints will hesitate before he uses the word here. As to the rest, the 
Life is full of devout thought and touching stories. Not the least 
absorbing episode is the history of the discovery and restoration of 
the Abbey Church of the great Abbey of St. Martin of Tours. 


The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. By Mr. 
Grorce Hersert. Facsimile reprint of First Edition of 
1633. Third Edition with Introductory Essay by J. Henry 
Suortuouse. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1882. 


ACSIMILE editions are much in vogue, and those who care 

for such curiosities will be much pleased with this. In its way 

it leaves nothing to be desired. Not only have we the quaint old 

type and obsolete spelling, but the volume is “as close an imitation 

as possible of the original in size, in binding, and in the colour and 
texture of the paper.” Surely imitation could no further go ! 

The short preface to the First Edition of the reprint has here 
given way to an Introductory Essay from the pen of the author of 
“ John Inglesant.” Perhaps we have not quite fathomed what this 
Essay is intended to show, but as we understand it, it contains two 
leading statements : that George Herbert was a true Church of Eng- 
land man, “the religious fopperies of Romanism and the slovenly 
attire of Dissent” being equally distasteful to him, and in the second 

lace that a certain “exquisite refinement” of which “George 

erbert is a type,” is one “ note of the Church” (of England) ; and 
that a certain “religious sympathy with flowers,” which George 
Herbert also possessed, is another “ note of the true Church.” In 
support of these statements, he claims for Donne, Wotton, Wither, 
Quarles, Henry Vaughan Ferrar, and George Herbert, that “ these 
men were the true founders of the Church of England.” That 
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George Herbert should have thrown off his sword and silk clothes 

to become a parson at a time when parsons were not honoured of 
society, and live for the remainder of his life among uncouth vil- 

lagers, Mr. Shorthouse fancies was “ a nobler crusade than the world: 
had, well-nigh, ever seen.” 


True Wayside Tales. By Lavy Herbert. Second Series. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1883. 


i. True Tales of this second instalment abundantly illustrate 

the proverb that truth is stranger than fiction. One’s excla- 
mation after reading each tale is—if it is true it is wonderful; and 
Lady Herbert assures us of their truth. Each story points a moral : 
“the danger of ill-regulated affection,” “bad effect of spoiling 
children,” ‘‘the dangers attending beauty,” &c., and we can safely 
assert, after reading them all, that they are very attractive and use- 
ful reading. They form indeed that most difficult of things to get— 
a “good” book that has the fascination of romance. Young people 
will read the book with avidity, and it is not in the nature of things 
that they can read it without being touched. That God is good 
and that sin is evil, are simple lessons enough, but when preached by 
these strange incidents from real life they go home to the heart’ with 
new vividness and force. Lady Herbert deserves well of the 
Catholic public for the “True Wayside Tales.” We have read them 
with pleasure and thank her for them. 


Science without God. By H. Divox. Translated from the French by 
Rosa Conper. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1882. 


HIS is a fairly executed English translation of a portion of the 
T' Conferences of the eloquent Dominican preacher, Pére Didon. 
Only those who cannot read the original will Roe recourse to such 
sermons as these in a translation. Rhetorical reasoning nearly 
always fails to satisfy; but in a first-rate conferencier this partial 
failure is redeemed by a certain luminous intensity which raises ideas 
and intuitions quite as valuable to personal conviction as the most 
mathematical reasoning. Buta translation is apt to mar the fineness 
of the lines, and to blur the keen word-etchings of a great artist in 
language. We cannot say that this translation does justice to Pére 
Didon. But it is better than nothing. The Conferences themselves 
are, as many of our readers know, expositions of serious and lofty 
problems connected with God and the human soul—Science, Pan- 
theism, Faith, Scepticism, God’s existence. The reasoning is good 
and just ; but it is much more than that; it is persuasive and pene- 
trating. The author has the gift of calling out the heart's sym- 
pathy ; and in these elementary matters which concern the deep 
foundations of man’s being, this sympathy is itself the most power- 
ful argument—at least, for the person who feels it. 
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“ Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in the years 1840-1841.” 
By the late William Palmer, M.A. Selected and arranged by Cardinal 
Newman. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1882. 

“ Elements of Ecclesiastical Law.” By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. 
Vol. II. Ecclesiastical Trials. New York: Benziger Bros. 1882. 
[We await the arrival of Vol. I. of this important work, to give it 
the lengthened attention it deserves. ] 

“ Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Primate of the Britains.” By Martin Rule,M.A. 2 vols. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1883. 

“A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation.” 
By M. Creighton, M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1882. 

“ Atlas Archéologique de la Bible.” Par M. L. Cl. Fillion. Lyons 
and Paris: Delhomme & Briguet. 1883. 

“ Persia,” an Essay in Greek. By Lancelot Dowdall, M.A. 
Cambridge: Jones & Piggott. 1881. 

“Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, taken from Original 
Sources.” By John Ashton. 2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus, 

“Eeypt: Native Rulers and Foreign Interference.” By Baron 
De Malortie. London: William Ridgway. 1882. 

“The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment, &c.” By Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

“ The Life of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin.” By 
Henry Craik, M.A. London: John Murray. 1882. 

“ A Catholic Priest and Scientists.” By J. W. Vahey. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

“The Works and Words of Our Saviour.” By Henry James 
Coleridge, S.J. (Quarterly Series). Londen: Burns & Oates. 
1882. 

‘The Life of Mary Ward.” By Mary Catherine Elizabeth 
Chambers, of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. Edited by Henry 
James Coleridge, S.J. Vol. I. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 

“Raphael ; his Life and Works.” By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle. VolI. London: John Murray. 1882. 

‘The Mirror of True Womanhood.” By the Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, 
L.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 

“ Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation 
Period.” By 8S. Hubert Burke. Vol. III. Lenten: John Hodges. 
1883. 

Besides several Books of Devotion and Spiritual Reading, and 
others. 





